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PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  HORACE  WHITE. 


It  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  nota¬ 
ble  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  likewise  in  the  annals 
of  representative  institutions,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  formed 
originally  for  the  needs  and  exigencies 
of  three  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a 
narrow  strip  of  seaboard,  has  remained 
without  any  material  change  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  is  found  to  work  as  well 
for  a  nation  now  fifteen  times  as  numer¬ 
ous,  occupying  a  territory  fifty  times 
greater.  Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  to  work  with  less  friction  and  more 
general  satisfaction  now  than  then.  Its 
infancy  was  embroiled  with  controver¬ 
sies,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  so  fierce  that  the  Union 
was  more  than  once  in  real  danger  be¬ 
fore  it  had  come  of  age.  Some  of  the 
States  had  to  be  dragged  into  the  Federal 
compact,  and  others  were  threatening 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  6 


to  go  out  long  before  the  institution  of 
slavery  became  a  rock  of  offence  between 
North  and  South. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  during  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  so 
much  to  make  it  work  well,  as  to  make 
it  work  at  all.  At  the  present  time  no¬ 
body  looks  upon  a  separation  of  the 
States  as  possible,  and  none  desire  it  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  straggling  adherents  of  the 
I.ost  Cause,  whose  voice  is  as  ineffectual 
and  unheeded  in  the  general  movement, 
as  that  of  the  irate  Tory  at  the  creation 
of  the  world  who  demanded  that  chaos 
be  preserved. 

How  far  this  contentedness  with  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity,  how  far  to  the  excellence 
of  the  institutions  themselves,  and  how 
far  to  the  inherited  Conservatism  of  the 
race,  it  would  be  futile  to  inquire.  The 
country  has  advanced  in  wealth  with 
41 
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great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  tempo¬ 
rary  checks,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  national  existence  ;  and  few  people 
desire  to  change  their  condition  when 
they  are  well  off.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Americans  are  at  heart,  and  perhaps 
without  knowing  it  themselves,  among 
the  most  consen’ative  peoples  in  the 
world.  Although  nobody  is  readier  than 
the  Yankee  to  devise  and  adopt  new 
modes  of  doing  things,  and  while  the 
earth  does  not  contain  a  more  ubiqui¬ 
tous  traveller  or  daring  speculator,  no¬ 
body  offers  a  more  angry  resistance  to 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  organic 
change.  The  wicked  persecution  of  the 
Abolitionists  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
tendency  to  cling  to  whatever  is,  for  not 
one  in  twenty  of  the  Northern  people 
who  participated  in  it,  and  voted  with 
the  slaveholders,  had  any  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  slavery  direct  or  indirect.  The 
uprising  in  behalf  of  the  Union  was  a 
conservative  rather  than  an  anti-slavery 
uprising.  President  Lincoln  uttered  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  when 
he  said  that  if  he  could  save  the  Union 
by  freeing  all  the  slaves  he  would  do 
that,  and  if  he  could  save  it  by  freeing 
none  he  w’ould  do  that,  and  if  he 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  not 
freeing  others  he  would  do  that.  Cath¬ 
olic  emancipation  was  carried  in  Eng¬ 
land  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  not 
carried  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
until  a  few  years  since,  if  indeed  it 
has  been  fully  effected  even  yet.  The 
laws  of  Rhode  Island  regulating  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  were,  until  a  recent 
period,  as  fantastic  as  those  of  England 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  States 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  are  full  of 
rotten  boroughs  to  this  day — each  town 
electing  one  member  of  the  legislature 
without  regard  to  population. 

It  may  be  said  that  national  vanity  is 
accountable  for  this  fixedness  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  national  institutions.  It  is  im¬ 
material  what  name  it  is  called  by.  The 
Conservatism  of  one  country  is  most 
commonly  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  another. 
The  English  fondness  for  titles  and  a 
State  Church  is  a  preposterous  vanity  to 
Americans,  and  the  rock-ribbed  Conserv¬ 
atism  of  China  is  vanity  to  all  the  world 
else.  It  makes  no  difference  what  name 
is  given  to  the  set  of  ideas  which  cause  a 


people  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  own 
fashions.  It  remains  a  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  an  extremely  conservative 
people,  while  not  desiring  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  so. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Americans  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whence 
they  derived  their  institutions — in  what 
ancient  quarry  their  forefathers  digged. 
The  popular  Fourth  of  July  conception 
is  that  they  were  invented,  made  out  of 
whole  cloth,  struck  out  at  a  heat  ;  that 
they  sprang  into  existence  Minerva-like 
without  gestation  or  heredity.  It  needs 
no  professor  of  evolution  to  tell  us  that 
this  kind  of  birth  for  a  government  as 
for  an  individual  is  impossible.  Histor¬ 
ically  the  American  form  of  government 
is  the  British  government  of  the  last 
century  with  hereditary  succession  left 
out.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  form  of 
government,  and  not  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  kept  going  ;  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  processes, 
not  of  the  distribution  of  the  suffrage  or 
the  sources  of  power.  The  form  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  was  adopted 
not  only  for  the  Federal  Government, 
but  for  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  has  been  copied  in  regular 
succession  by  twenty-five  additional 
States — King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
without  hereditary  succession,  and  of 
limited  tenure. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
government,  far  greater  changes  of  sub¬ 
stance  have  taken  place  in  England  than 
in  America.  The  powers  vested  in  the 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  in  each  of  them,  are  no 
whit  less  now  than  they  were  under 
George  Washington.  Those  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Lords  are  vastly  less  than 
they  were  under  George  HI.  So  attenu¬ 
ated  have  these  become,  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute  whether  they  have  any 
direct  powers  left  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  asserted  against  the  Commons. 
Indirect  powers  they  have,  undoubtedly, 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  import, 
the  greatest  being  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Lords  upon  the  elections  of  the 
Commons.  This,  however,  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  landownership  rather  than  of 
lordship.  The  House  of  Lords  a  short 
time  since  rejected  the  Irish  Volunteer 
Bill  after  its  passage  by  the  Commons. 
Possibly  they  may  reject  it  a  second 
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time,  for  it  will  surely  come  up  again,  tern  since  the  separation  of  the  two 
But  after  its  third  passage  by  the  Com-  countries,  has  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
mons  the  I.ords  will  pass  it  also,  not  be-  cussed  in  pamphlets  and  on  the  rostrum 
cause  they  will  like  it  any  belter  than  of  late  years.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
before,  but  because  they  must.  And  so  terms,  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
it  would  be  with  any  other  bill  about  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  have 
which  the  Commons  should  show  any  one  government  like  the  House  of  Corn- 
decided  purpose  and  determination,  mons,  upon  which  public  opinion  can 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  impinge  and  concentrate  readily  and 
reject  any  bill  from  the  House  which  effectively,  or  three  governments,  to  wit, 
the  majority  of  its  members  did  not  like  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
— would  reject  it  thirty  times  as  easily  as  sentatives,  upon  which  public  opinion  is 
once.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House,  dispersed  and  unable  to  act  effectively 
finding  its  measure  rejected  once,  would  except  at  certain  periods  fixed  in  the 
not  pass  it  a  second  time  until^changes  almanac,  and  even  then  not  simultane- 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Senate  should  give  ously  upon  all  three — a  question  not  so 
indications  of  a  change  in  its  temper.  easily  answered  as  this  statement  of  it 
The  difference  between  the  executive  would  seem  to  imply.  To  accomplish 
modes  of  the  tw’o  countries  is  still  more  such  a  change  it  would  be  necessary  to 
marked.  Any  measure  which  passes  the  give  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  seats 
Commons  is  supposed  to  have  received  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  confide  to 
the  royal  sanction  in  advance  at  the  hands  them  the  initiative  of  the  principal  meas- 
of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  or  failing  that  ures  of  legislation,  to  hold  them  collec- 
at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposi-  tively  responsible  for  every  thing,  and  to 
tion,  who  straightway  become  Ministers,  send  them  adrift  whenever  for  any  rea- 
Hence  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  son  they  should  fail  of  the  support  of  a 
bill  is  a  matter  of  form,  and  a  matter  of  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
course.  But  the  President  of  the  United  legislature.  Mechanical  difficulties  in 
States  would  veto  a  bill  without  hesita-  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  which 
tion  as  many  times,  and  under  as  many  are  very  considerable  if  not  insurmount- 
different  forms  and  guises,  as  Congress  able,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  An  ini- 
should  pass  it — as  President  Hayes  did  tial  step  has  been  proposed  in  the  form 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress  ;  of  a  bill  in  Congress  by  Senator  Pendle- 
and  in  so  doing  he  would  be  sustained  ton,  of  Ohio,  which  presents  no  difficul- 
by  public  opinion  as  exercising  a  lawful  ties  at  all  except  the  difficulty  of  getting 
discretion.  The  country  might  think  a  majority  to  agree  to  it.  The  bill  pro- 
the  discretion  erroneously  exercised,  but  vides  that  seats  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
the  right  to  exercise  it  would  never  be  Cabinet  in  both  branches  of  Congress  ; 
questioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nine  that  they  shall  be  free  to  occupy  them  at 
tenths  of  all  the  executive  vetoes  in  the  all  times,  and  required  to  be  present  at 
annals  of  Congress  have  been  salutary  certain  times  to  answer  questions  pro- 
and  conducive  to  the  public  weal ;  and  pounded  to  them,  in  the  same  way  as 
probably  the  same  proportion  will  hold  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  catechised 
good  as  to  the  vetoes  of  the  State  gov-  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ernors.  'Phe  veto  power  is  a  conserva-  The  right  to  participate  in  general  de- 
tive  force  which  has  nothing  correspond-  bate  is  not  recorded  by  the  bill,  and  the 
ing  to  it  under  existing  English  practice,  right  to  vote  is  denied  by  the  Constitu- 
The  unqualified  power  of  restraint  w'hich  tion. 

the  Upper  House  exercises  over  the  Looking  at  the  general  run  of  ques- 
Lower  in  the  United  States  is  also  one  tions  and  answers  in  Parliament  where 
of  the  lost  arts  of  government  in  the  members  are  at  liberty  to  ask  the  Rt. 
United  Kingdom,  and  I  suppose  very  Hon.  Secretary  of  This  what  he  thinks 
few  desire,  and  none  expect,  to  see  it  re-  about  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
stored.  Irish  butter,  and  the  Under-Secretary  of 

The  question  whether  the  United  That  whether  the  survivors  of  Rorke's 
States  might  usefully  ingraft  upon  their  Drift  have  been  allowed  an  extra  flannel 
system  of  government  the  principal  im-  shirt  and  trousers  as  a  reward  for  their 
provement  wrought  in  the  English  sys-  gallant  conduct — two  questions  which. 
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with  others  of  like  gravity,  were  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  writer’s  hearing  at  the 
sitting  of  the  16th  June  last — it  would 
seem  hardly  worth  the  effort  of  passing 
Mr.  Pendleton’s  bill  in  order  to  get  so 
little  as  he  offers  to  give.  I  have  at¬ 
tended  many  spelling  schools  that  were 
livelier  and  more  entertaining.  The 
right  to  join  in  general  debate  saves  the 
Ministerial  bench  from  becoming  a  mere 
class  in  conundrums.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
answers  to  questions  and  general  debate 
thereon.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
where  information  is  sought  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  concerning  the  acts  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  what  is  especially  wanted  is  the 
reason  for  the  act.  When  the  head  of  a 
departments  asked  for  his  reasons  fora 
particular  line  of  action,  he  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  his  own  words  and  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  how  much  time  is  need¬ 
ed  for  his  explanations.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Congress,  and  close  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  Cabinet  would  probably  de¬ 
cline  to  occupy  the  seats  offered  to  them 
on  such  conditions,  and  the  power  to 
compel  their  attendance  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

Mr.  Pendleton  expressly  disclaims  the 
intention  to  introduce  or  even  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  English  style  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  The  advantage 
he  ascribes  to  his  measure  is  that  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the 
business  of  Congress  to  have  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  within 
reach,  when  information  is  wanted  ;  and 
here  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  his  side  is  strong.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  methods  the  procuring  of  informa¬ 
tion  irom  a  department  for  the  use  of 
the  House  is  most  cumbersome  and  dila¬ 
tory.  Some  member  of  the  House,  on 
Resolution  Day  (which  comes  once  a 
week),  offers  a  resolution  calling  for  it. 
The  House  may  adopt  the  resolution  or 
reject  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  latter  case  the  commit¬ 
tee  can  report  it  back  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  called  in  its  order,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  about  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
session,  the  mover  having  meanw-hile 
lost  all  responsibility  for  his  resolution, 
and  the  committee  having  assumed  it. 
Most  commonly,  however,  the  House 
adopts  or  rejects  the  resolution  without 


referring  it.  It  is  then  engrossed  by 
a  clerk,  signed,  and  certified,  and  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  proper  department,  who  refers  it 
to  a  bureau  where  manuscript  is  accu¬ 
mulated  upon  it  more  or  less.  Then  the 
answer  is  sent  back  to  the  Secretary, 
who  takes  time  to  consider  whether  the 
information  ought  to  be  given  at  all. 
Before  it  actually  reaches  the  House  all 
interest  in  it  has  perhaps  evaporated,  or 
if  it  be  still  alive,  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  most  useful  has  gone  by.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  some 
part  of  the  desired  information  is  want¬ 
ing,  or  is  furnished  in  such  shape  that  it 
is  unintelligible  to  the  member  who 
called  for  it,  so  that  a  supplementary 
resolution  of  inquiry  must  be  sent 
through  the  same  devious  channel.  By 
this  time,  probably,  nobody  cares 
whether  the  question  is  ever  answered  at 
all. 

Evasion  of  the  point  of  an  interroga¬ 
tory  is  not  uncommon  when  the  answer 
is  communicated  in  writing.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  reluctant  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion,  or  if  he  wishes  to  puzzle  a  political 
adversary,  or  wear  out  his  patience,  or 
do  any  thins  except  deal  frankly  and 
openly  with  nim,  it  is  very  easy  to  em¬ 
ploy  w'ords  which  seem  to  answer  but  do 
not.  Such  trickery  is  impossible  when 
the  parties  are  brought  face  to  face  in  an 
open  court  of  two  or  three  hundred  prac¬ 
tised  dialecticians.  A  good  illustration 
is  found  in  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
14th  August,  when  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  w-as  asked  whether  it  was  true 
that  a  price  had  been  put  on  King  Cete- 
wayo’s  head.  Of  course  the  gravamen 
of  such  an  inijuiry  was  whether  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  sanctioned  assassi¬ 
nation  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an 
enemy  in  w’ar.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Secretary 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  a 
price  had  been  put  on  Cetewayo’s  head 
or  not.  He  was  evidently  apprehensive 
that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  he 
hesitated  to  condemn  the  practice  lest 
he  should  cast  censure  upon  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Forces  in  South  Africa. 
The  Opposition  saw  the  opening,  and 
rushed  at  it.  After  a  brief  skirmish  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fain 
to  admit  that  assassination  was  an  un¬ 
justifiable  mode  of  warfare,  and  to  pro- 
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nounce  against  it  in  unqualified  terms. 
Under  our  system  it  would  have  been 
impossible  either  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  an  unwilling  secretary,  or 
to  punish  him  for  withholding  it. 

Committees  of  Congress  have  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion.  I'hey  invite  the  Secretary  to  at¬ 
tend  their  sittings,  and  although  he  may 
come  or  not  as  he  pleases,  he  generally 
does  come,  and  through  the  medium  of 
({uestions  and  answers  and  verbal  col¬ 
loquy,  he  soon  puts  the  members  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  facts  they  desire  to 
know,  and  of  his  own  reasons  and  opin¬ 
ions  also.  But  what  transpires  in  a 
committee-room  is  supposed  to  be  secret. 
None  but  members  of  the  committee  are 
enlightened  in  this  way.  Congress  it¬ 
self  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  public 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  com¬ 
mittees.  In  fact  Congress  depends  upon 
the  newspaper  reporters  for  the  details 
of  such  proceedings,  which  are  wormed 
out  of  members  with  every  variety  of 
inexactitude.  Now,  publicity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility — responsibility  for  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  responsibility  for  the  answer — 
are  as  desirable  as  expedition  in  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  information,  and  precision  in 
its  character  when  obtained  ;  and  all 
these  desiderata  may  be  secured  by  Mr. 
Pendleton’s  bill.  But  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  reform  proposed  should 
be  merely  a  change  of  vehicles  by  which 
information  is  conveyed  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  Congress,  like  substituting  the 
telephone  in  place  of  pen  and  ink.  The 
tendency  to  a  change  of  substance — a 
change  in  the  relations  which  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  hold  towards  each  other — would 
grow  stronger  with  each  day’s  wrestling 
in  the  arena  of  congressional  debate. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  this  view  that  the 
measure  calls  for  any  philosophical  at¬ 
tention.  Personal  contact,  is  a  step  to¬ 
ward  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  brought 
together.  There  will  still  be  a  wide 
difference  between  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  methods  of  administration,  but  less 
difference  than  before.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cabinet  is  ever  to  become  what  the 
English  Cabinet  is — an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature — the  first  step  in  that  direction 
will  be  something  like  Mr.  Pendleton’s 
bill.  It  is  proposed  now  to  glance  at 


the  principal  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  change. 

The  principal  advantage  would  be  the 
establishment  of  harmony  between  the 
legislature  and  the  executive,  so  that 
they  might  always  be  pulling  in  harness 
together,  instead  of  contrariwise  as  now 
often  happens.  Under  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  a  Republican  president  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  relied  upon  to  be  at  cross-purposes 
with  a  Democratic  Congress  all  the  time, 
and  with  a  Republican  Congress  half 
the  time.  President  Johnson’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  a  continued  scene  of  conflict 
between  the  executive  and  vlegislative 
branches,  growing  out  of  differences  re¬ 
specting  the  reconstruction  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  ;  and  the  fact  that  both  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party  served  rather  to  intensify 
than  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  between 
them.  President  Grant  commenced  his 
civic  career  with  a  prodigious  quarrel  of 
the  same  sort,  growing  out  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  annexation  of  San  Domingo, 
leading  to  the  ostracism  of  such  men  as 
Sumner,  Schurz,  and  Trumbull,  the  evil 
consequences  of  which  have  not  even 
yet  disappeared.  The  relations  between 
Congress  and  President  Hayes  were 
those  of  mutual  suspicion  and  aversion 
until  a  very  recent  period,  when  active 
hostilities  broke  out,  and  veto  messages 
followed  each  other  like  the  discharges 
of  a  Gatling  gun.  In  the  cases  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  President  Grant  the 
civil  service  was  used  unsparingly  to 
tempt  the  weak  and  break  down  the 
strong  among  their  opponents  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  public  offices  furnished  am¬ 
munition  for  the  fray,  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion  was  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
course  pursued  was  very  much  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  precedents  of  George  III., 
and  the  personal  quarrels  of  that  mon¬ 
arch  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  It  is  much  to  President  Hayes’s 
credit  that  he  has  abstained  from  such 
exhibitions  ot  spite,  but  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  his  next  successor  may 
not  arm  himself  with  the  carnal  weapons 
of  eighty  thousand  offices  when  he  comes 
in  collision,  as  he  probably  will,  with  the 
politicians  at  the  other  end  ot  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue.  Civil-service  reform  is 
the  crying  problem  of  the  day,  and  the 
difficulties  that  beset  it  would  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  any  step  which  should  insure  to 
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the  executive  a  majority  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  or  to  the  legislature  the  control  of 
the  executive,  whichever  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  be  preferred. 

The  independence  of  the  two,  or 
rather  of  the  three,  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  so  inbred  and  ingrained  among 
American  conceptions,  that  the  idea  of 
the  President  controlling  Congress,  or 
Congress  controlling  the  President,  is 
repulsive  at  first  sight.  But  seeing  that 
both  are  elected  by  the  people  at  regular 
and  short  intervals,  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  condition,  whether  more  or 
less,  cannot  be  dangers  to  liberty,  and 
they  may  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  ob¬ 
jection  oftenest  raised  to  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  Cabinet  officers  into  Con¬ 
gress  is  that  the  power  of  the  executive 
would  be  unduly  augmented  ;  that  this 
power  is  already  swollen  beyond  reason¬ 
able  bounds  by  means  of  the  patronage  ; 
that  members  of  Congress  are  already 
sufficiently  under  executive  influence  as 
sharers  of  the  patronage  ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  regime  the  powers  of 
Congress  would  be  submerged  under 
those  of  the  President.  This  objection 
is  not  only  fallacious  in  itself,  but  it  in¬ 
volves  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained.  These 
objects  are  avowedly  to  blend  the  two 
functions  of  government  together,  which 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  overthrowing 
and  destroying  one  of  them.  But  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  tends  to  the  absorption  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  by  the  legislature,  rather 
than  of  legislative  power  by  the  execu¬ 
tive.  The  course  of  English  history  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point,  and  that  of 
French  history  has  furnished  some  nota¬ 
ble  illustrations  of  it  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic.  If  we  suppose  the 
seven  members  of  the  American  Cabinet 
to  be  placed  upon  the  floor  of  Congress 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  extend¬ 
ed  to  delegates  from  the  Territories  (who 
are  likewise  extra-constitutional  mem¬ 
bers),  their  influence  and  standing  would 
depend  upon  their  ability,  experience, 
and  force  of  character.  At  first  the 
President  might  choose  a  Cabinet  of  his 
own  cronies,  as  General  Grant  did,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  their  training,  their  emi¬ 
nence  in  public  life,  or  their  acceptable¬ 
ness  to  anybody  but  himself.  A  selec¬ 
tion  thus  made  may  answer  its  purposes 


without  any  great  harm  in  mere  routine 
work,  already  organized  in  bureaus  and 
divisions  and  circumlocution,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  country  which  needs  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  be  let  alone.  But 
when  brought  into  the  rough  and  tum¬ 
ble  of  parliamentary  life  the  House  will 
soon  find  out  which  of  them  are  fit  for 
their  places,  and  which  are  not.  The 
jackdaw  with  peacock’s  feathers  in  his 
tail  was  soon  plucked  by  the  nobler  fowls 
in  the  farmyard,  and  so  it  would  be  with 
any  pretender  of  statecraft  who  should 
be  thrust  into  competition  with  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
active,  if  not  the  most  highly  trained,  in¬ 
tellects  of  the  country,  and  recjuired  ex 
officio  to  be  a  leader  among  them.  His 
position  would  soon  become  too  misera¬ 
ble  to  be  borne.  The  law  of  natural  se¬ 
lection  would- come  in  play,  and  after 
more  or  less  floundering  and  groping, 
which  must  be  looked  for  in  any  politi¬ 
cal  transition,  the  President  would  learn 
to  choose  for  his  Cabinet  men  who  were 
acceptable  to  the  House,  and  capable  of 
leading  it.  Thus  the  Cabinet  would  be 
virtually  the  choice  of  the  House,  al¬ 
though  nominally  that  of  the  President. 
The  President  would  still  be  their  chief, 
and  eventually  his  will  must  prevail  over 
theirs,  within  constitutional  limits,  but 
the  success  of  his  administration  would 
depend  upon  his  having  a  Cabinet  capa¬ 
ble  of  leading  the  House,  and  eA'  necessi¬ 
tate  ret  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  next  advantage  claimed  for  the 
plan  is  that  it  would  bring  the  whole 
framework  of  government  more  with¬ 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  public 
opinion.  Whether  this  would  be  a  real 
advantage  under  our  system  of  universal 
suffrage  is  a  debatable  question,  which 
will  be  considered  further  on  ;  but  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  mentioned  can¬ 
not  be  doubted.  At  present  the  admin¬ 
istration  can  be  brought  to  account  only 
once  in  four  years.  Its  measures  are 
often  taken  with  indifference  to  public 
opinion,  oftener  still  in  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  it.  The  peo¬ 
ple  seldom  or  never  rule  effectively  with 
reference  to  a  particular  measure,  but 
only  with  reference  to  a  sum  total  and 
average  of  all  the  measures  for  which  an 
administration  or  party  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Instances  might  be  enumer¬ 
ated  where  the  people  have  voted 
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against  measures  after  they  were  passed, 
and  when  opposition  to  them  had  ceased 
to  be  effective.  The  mischief  had  been 
actually  done,  and  the  after-indignation 
of  the  public  served  perhaps  to  punish, 
but  not  to  prevent  or  cure.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  so- 
called  “  Back  Pay  Grab”  were  cases  of 
this  kind.  Neither  the  annexation  of 
Texas  nor  the  purchase  of  Alaska  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  popular 
vote,  or  under  any  system  where  the 
judgment  of  the  people  could  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  good 
time.  Chastisement  is  often  a  good 
thing,  but  prevention  of  the  offence  is 
better.  Most  commonly  the  offence  it¬ 
self  is  forgotten  before  the  election  comes 
around,  having  been  superseded  by  some 
new  excitement.  Moreover^the  periods 
for  settling  accounts  with  the  three 
branches  of  government  are  not  the  same, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  verdict 
being  the  quadrennial  election  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  which  time  one  of  the  biennial 
elections  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  occurs.  The  Senators 
are  elected  at  no  particular  time  ;  but 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  must  go 
out  every  two  years. 

Public  opinion  is  thus  greatly  scattered 
and  frustrated  in  its  action  upon  particu¬ 
lar  measures,  being  much  less  prompt 
and  effective  than  its  action  in  England, 
where  it  strikes  the  whole  government  at 
once  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
(ieographical  distance  and  preoccupa- 
tion.with  State  affairs  are  accountable,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  slower  and  less  ener¬ 
getic  movements  of  public  opinion  upon 
Washington  City  ;  but  still  more  is  this 
sluggishness  chargeable  to  the  division 
of  responsibility  at  Washington,  and 
to  the  fact  that  nobody’s  term  of  office 
can  be  shortened  by  any  amount  of  pub¬ 
lic  clamor,  unless  for  some  impeachable 
offence.  Now  if  it  be  desirable  to  make 
the  government  more  amenable  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  than  it  is,  and  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  act  upon  particular 
measures  while  they  are  pending,  instead 
of  passing  judgment  upon  them  in  a 
lump  after  they  have  been  adopted  or 
rejected  at  Washington,  some  one  body 
of  the  three  must  be  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  impact  of  popular  force  ;  and 
it  would  naturally  be  the  one  which  most 
often  returns  to  the  people  to  give  an  ac¬ 


count  of  itself,  and  to  solicit  the  suffrages 
of  the  community — to  wit,  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  to  enable  the  im¬ 
pact  to  reach  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  legislature — as  frequently  and  as 
powerfully — a  responsible  Cabinet,  hav¬ 
ing  seats  in  the  House,  initiating  the 
principal  measures  of  legislation,  answer¬ 
ing  publicly  for  all  executive  acts,  and 
standing  or  falling,  according  to  their 
ability  to  get  their  measures  and  policy 
approved  by  the  House,  would  seem  lo 
be  well  adapted  to  that  end. 

These  are  the  principal  but  not  the 
only  advantages  of  the  proposed  change. 
Another  may  be  mentioned  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  consideration  of  objections. 
Since  all  legislation  relates  to  one  or 
other  of  the  executive  departments,  im¬ 
posing  duties  or  restrictions  upon  them, 
it  would  be  manifestly  advantageous  to 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and 
to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  not 
through  incomplete  and  tedious  state¬ 
ments  in  writing,  or  private  conferences 
in  committee-rooms,  but  through  the 
medium  of  free  public  debate.  Not 
long  since  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  .transferring  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Indian  affairs  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  that  of  War, 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  of 
either  ! 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  remark, 
first,  that  Responsible,  or  Parliamentary, 
or  Cabinet  Government  is  the  product 
of  that  natural  evolution  by  which  mo¬ 
narchical,  or  personal  government,  turns 
itself  into  free  government.  Wherever 
it  exists  there  has  been  a  force  from  be¬ 
hind  pushing  it  on.  It  is  a  growth,  and 
not  a  device.  It  was  never  invented 
by  anybody  ;  and,  probably,  the  world’s 
verdict  upon  it  d  priori  would  have  been 
that  it  would  not  work  at  all.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  overrunning  Europe  irre¬ 
sistibly.  Its  highest  development  is 
found  in  England  ;  but  it  exists  with 
scarcely  less  vigor  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Italy,  and  Scandinavia.  Its  various 
shadings  are  found  everywhere,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Constantinople.  Wherever 
we  hear  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  we  hear 
the  tocsin  of  Responsible  Government. 
We  never  hear  it  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  or  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  those  countries  are  governed  upon 
different  principles.  The  Republic  of 
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France  is  aiming  at  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  with  an  elective  president  of  limit¬ 
ed  tenure,  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  that 
novelty.  M.  Waddington  gave  offence 
to  his  party  some  months  ago  by  saying 
that  a  parliamentary  republic  was  a  great 
experiment.  The  remark  was  both  true 
and  timely.  The  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  ardently  wish  suc¬ 
cess  and  permanence  to  the  latest  bom 
of  republics  ;  but  in  its  attempted  blend- 
iiTg  of  English  and  American  forms  it 
is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  has 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  region  of  ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
parliamentary  government  exists  under  a 
written  constitution,  and  with  the  small¬ 
est  thread  of  connection  with  the  Crown. 
If  this  connection  were  severed  entirely, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cana¬ 
da  would  need  to  establish  a  dynasty, 
or  do  any  thing  different  from  what  she 
does  now.  In  America,  there  being  no 
monarchy,  no  hereditary  governing 
power,  whose  hands  must  be  tied,  there 
is  no  force  from  behind  pushing  toward 
parliamentary  forms  of  administration. 
The  movement  is  wholly  in  the  domain 
of  theory.  It  appeals  to  the  reason,  not 
to  the  necessities,  of  men  ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  as  an  objection  against 
such  doctoring,  that  the  country  does 
not  particularly  feel  the  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

Again,  in  America  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  extension  has  been  given  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle.  The  suffrage  has  been 
granted  to  all  adult  males,  including,  for 
instance,  a  vast  body  of  blacks  who  were 
only  recently  toiling  under  the  lash  of 
slavery,  and  who  will  continue  to  toil 
under  the  lash  of  ignorance  till  they  sink 
into  their  graves,  and  their  children  suc¬ 
ceed  to  a  brighter  inheritance.  The 
suffrage  is  granted  every  day  to  a  still 
more  mischievous  class  from  the  Old 
World,  who  have  brought  the  doctrines 
of  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx  into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  they  cannot  be  so  summa¬ 
rily  dealt  with  as  at  home.  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  cities  increases,  a  pernicious 
sort  of  demagogism  gains  ground.  The 
idea  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to 
govern  tends  to  expand  into  the  idea 
that  what  the  majority  want  to  do  is  ipso 
facto  right.  The  dangers  arising  from 
this  condition  are,  I  think,  considerably 
overstated  in  Macaulay’s  letter  to  the 


Editor  of  the  Works  of  Jefferson,  and 
also  in  a  recent  widely  read  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine.  But  it 
is  a  serious  question,  and  entirely  appo¬ 
site  to  this  discussion,  whether,  under 
such  conditions,  it  is  wise  to  throw  away 
any  of  those  checks  and  balances  which 
now  and  then  disable  the  majority,  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  carrying  hasty  decisions 
into  effect,  and  compel  them  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  purposes  and  the  grounds 
thereof.  For,  the  introduction  of  Re¬ 
sponsible  Government,  in  its  entirety, 
would  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority  than  they  now  have,  and  a 
good  deal  more.  It  would  make  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  irresistible 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  In  all  civil¬ 
ized  countries  and  governments  there  is 
a  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  between 
the  forces  of  what  is,  which  may  be 
called  conservative  forces,  and  those  of 
what  ought  to  be,  which  may  be  called 
progressive,  and  those  of  what  ought  not 
to  be,  which  may  be  either  revolutionary 
or  reactionary.  To  the  first  of  these 
political  elements  in  the  United  States 
have  been  given  the  executive  veto, 
which  may  be  overcome  if  the  majority 
in  Congress  is  sufficiently  great,  and  the 
Senate’s  veto,  which  may  be  overcome 
in  time,  if  the  majority  is  sufficiently 
persistent.  'I'o  the  second  and  third 
has  been  given  every  other  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  politics.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  advocates  of  the  change  we  are 
considering  to  show  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  public  weal  to  deprive 
the  minority  of  the  safeguards  and  bar¬ 
riers  mentioned  above  ;  for  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  realization  of  Responsi¬ 
ble  Government,  the  more  completely  do 
we  put  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  the 
means  of  executing  their  decrees  with¬ 
out  hindrance  or  delay. 

A  third  and  weighty  objection  is 
found  in  the  practical  or  mechanical 
difficulty  of  ingrafting  this  system  upon 
one  so  totally  different,  as  that  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides.  In  the  first  place,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is,  nowadays,  always  .elected  by  a 
party.  'I'he  two  elections  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  second  election  of  Monroe, 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
found  in  our  history.  'I'he  party  which 
elects  the  President  expects,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  insist,  that  the  Cabinet  shall  be 
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composed  of  its  own  members,  represent¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  its  policy  regardless  of 
the  political  complexion  of  Congress. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  Republi¬ 
can  President  with  a  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  latter  part  of  Pierce’s  ad¬ 
ministration  there  was  a  Democratic 
President  and  Senate  with  a  Republican 
or  Opposition  House.  The  indispensa¬ 
ble  condition  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Cabinet  shall  be  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  majority  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  bring  about  this 
condition  of  things  in  America.  This 
difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
Republic,  the  President  being  elected  by 
the  legislature — elected  for  a  fixed  period 
indeed,  but  having  the  grace  to  resign 
when  he  finds  himself  absolutely  unable 
to  yield  his  convictions  to  those  of  the 
Chamber.  Such  a  government  must  ex¬ 
ist  very  much  upon  good  understanding. 
President  MacMahon  gave  it  a  heavy 
wrench,  and  might  have  wrecked  it  en¬ 
tirely  if  he  had  had  the  purpose  in  his 
heart  to  do  so.  An  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  this  sine  qud  non  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  The  nearest  possible  approach  to 
it  at  present  would  be  a  change  of  prac¬ 
tice,  whereby  the  President  should  kee[) 
himself,  or  be  kept,  always  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  of  his  own  party  in 
Congress  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  even  this  would  be  salutary  upon 
the  largest  view. 

In  a  word,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  checks  and 
balances.  Harmony  of  the  different 
branches  of  government  was  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  its  framers.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  upon  good  understanding.  While 
providing  that  the  majority  shall  prevail 
in  the  long-run,  it  provides  also  for  the 
freest  play  of  passions  and  interests 
within  defined  limits.  It  is  based  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Calvin.  It  assumes  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  state  of  mankind  is  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  carnal  mind  is  at  enmity 
with  God,  It  takes  into  consideration, 
also,  a  vast  diversity  of  interests  growing 
out  of  an  extended  territory  and  widely 
separated  population.  It  has  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  is  a 
statesman  and  a  political  economist,  or 
capable  of  becoming  such  at  the  shortest 
notice.  There  is  no  country  where  so 


little  respect  is  paid  to  acquirements, 
preparation,  training,  in  the  arts  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  government.  Lawyers  are 
generally  preferred  for  such  offices,  it  is 
true  ;  but  this  is  not  because  they  are 
learned  in  the  law,  but  because  their  vo¬ 
cation  has  given  them  readiness  of 
speech.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  ro¬ 
tation  in  office  is  too  widely  prevalent, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  excellent  Senator  or  Representative 
is  turned  out  merely  because  he  has  held 
office  for  the  customary  period,  and  an¬ 
other  elected  because  he  has  never  held 
office  at  all.  The  claims  of  locality  are 
so  highly  regarded,  that  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  can  be  found  of  a  Representative 
elected  by  any  other  district  than  that  of 
his  domicile  ;  and  there  is  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  among  politicians  to  divide  all  the 
offices,  including  the  Cabinet,  as  nearly 
as  possible  among  geographical  divis¬ 
ions.  If  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Schurz, 
for  instance — the  ablest  members  of  Mr. 
Hayes’s  administration — happened  both 
to  reside  in  the  same  State,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  both  to  be 
Cabinet  officers  at  the  same  time,  al¬ 
though  the  President  might  legally  choose 
his  entire  Cabinet  from  one  State  or  one 
town.  The  claims  of  fitness  for  public 
employment  are  thus  subordinated  to  a 
variety  of  other  considerations,  from 
which  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
grade  of  intellectual  endowment ;  but 
only  that  they  might  be  of  a  higher 
range  and  type  if  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  constituencies  were  different. 

The  Constitution  takes  this  heteroge¬ 
neous  governing  force,  and  authorizes  it 
to  do  its  best  or  its  worst.  It  under¬ 
takes  to  minimize  the  evils  which  t^e 
rule  of  the  majority  can  bring  forth, 
while  still  maintaining  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  This  it  accomplishes  by  a 
written  instrument  and  an  irremovable 
court  of  last  resort.  The  late  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  speculations  on  Theism,  imagined, 
among  other  possibilities,  that  the  Deity 
might  not  have  been  able  to  create  a 
world  without  sin  in  it,  on  account  of 
the  obduracy  of  the  material  in  his 
hands.  ^Considering  all  the  toughness  ot 
material  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  to  deal  with,  and  its 
success  in  dealing  with  it  thus  far,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  let 
well  enough  alone. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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“  Vilest  things 

Become  themselves  in  her,  that  holy  priests 

Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish.*’ 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
by  a  German  writer,  Herr  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius,  to  repaint  the  character  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  Analysis  will  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  his  essay  should  be 
classified  as  rehabilitation  or  as  white¬ 
washing.  Certain  it  is  that  his  work 
possesses  enough  of  merit,  and  enough 
of  interest,  to  claim  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  popular  estimate  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  is  forcibly  embodied  in  the  drama 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  in  the  opera  of  Do¬ 
nizetti.  Gregorovius,  indeed,  says  that 
Hugo  has  been  solely  intent,  in  his 
drama  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  “  ein  moral- 
isches  Ungeheuer  fiir  den  BUhneneffect 
zu  Stande  zu  bringen nor  is  the 
charge  without  foundation.  In  both 
opera  and  drama  the  popular  conception 
of  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Ferrara  has  been  adapted  to 
loosely  ifnagined  plots  calculated  only 
to  produce  effect  up>on  the  stage.  In 
both  productions  Lucrezia  appears,  with 
eyes  of  baleful  meaning  gleaming  through 
the  mystery  of  a  mask,  with  hands  which 
grasp  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  and 
with  an  indomitably  wicked  will  which 
treads  ruthlessly  upon  human  lives  in  a 
dark  progress  from  crime  to  crime. 

No  monograph  about  Lucrezia  Borgia 
is  possible.  Lucrezia  cannot  be  drawn 
without  reference  to  her  dreadful  father 
and  to  her  terrible  brother.  As  well 
might  you  attempt  to  depict  Othello 
without  reference  to  lago.  The  three 
form  a  demoniac  triumvirate  of  material¬ 
ism,  of  superstition,  of  crime  ;  and  the 
dark  sinister  figures  stand  out  with  terri¬ 
ble  distinctness  from  the  surroundings  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  background  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  psychological  interest  of  the  Bor¬ 
gia  triumvirate  is  deepened  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  Roman 
Church.  They  form  historical  prob¬ 
lems,  and  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  morbid  pathology  of  romance. 
They  illustrate  the  period  to  which  they 


so  intensely  belonged.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  pregnant  embodiments 
of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy  ;  and 
no  attempt,  like  that  of  Gregorovius,  to 
set  aside  the  contemporary  verdict  which 
time  has  long  indorsed,  especially  if 
such  attempt  profess  to  be  based  upon 
Urkunden  und  Correspondenzen — that  is, 
upon  the  discovery  of  original  documents 
and  letters — should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  critical  examination. 

It  may,  at  starting,  be  said,  without 
unfairness  to  Herr  Gregorovius,  that  he 
is  rather  an  advocate  than  a  judge.  He 
seeks,  at  times,  to  snatch  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  by  ignoring  some,  and  even 
confusing  other  evidence.  Gregorovius 
relies  too  much  upon  his  newly  discov¬ 
ered  documents,  although  they  do  not 
always  bear  out  his  conclusions  ;  and  he 
ignores  too  persistently  contemporary 
historians — as,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  Istoria  (T Italia  di  Messer  Fran¬ 
cesco  Guicciardini.  Guicciardini,  born 
1482  (within  two  years  of  the  birth  of 
Lucrezia),  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
contemporary  historian,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  contemporary  sources 
of  information.  He  was  informed  of  all 
the  mass  of  oral  testimony  of  the  day  ; 
and  knew  thoroughly  that  great  floating 
body,  form,  and  pressure  of  belief  and 
knowledge  which  filled  the  very  air  of 
the  land  and  time  ;  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  newspapers,  and  of  all  written 
and  published  journalistic  history,  is  so 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  problemati¬ 
cal  characters  whose  high  places  in  the 
world  throw  a  hush  of  silence  round 
their  path  of  unbridled  passion  and  un¬ 
checked  crime. 

The  Borgias,  as  a  race,  were  gifted 
with  rare  physical  strength  and  beauty  ; 
were  distinguished  by  intellectual  force, 
by  strong  and  ruthless  wills,  and  by  an 
absence  of  conscience.  The  Papacy  is 
not,  of  course,  an  hereditary  office  ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances,  when  a  man  became  pope,  he 
made  the  greatest  exertions,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  found  a  dynasty  in  the 
Church,  and  to  amass  wealth  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  power  in  his  own  family. 
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Calixtus  the  Third  died  1458  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pius  the  Second,  Paul 
the  Second,  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Innocent 
the  Eighth.  During  the  reign  of  Pius 
the  Second,  we  get  a  very  characteristic 
glimpse  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo,  then  twen¬ 
ty-nine  years  old.  Ke  was  in  Sienna,  and 
the  Pope  wrote  him  a  strong  Mahnbrief, 
a  letter  of  reproof  and  warning  (1460) 
touching  his  life  and  conversation,  and 
adverting  particularly  to  one  orgy,  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Holy  Father  remarks 
‘  ‘  that  shame  h  ill  not  allow  him  to'recount 
all  that  was  there  done.  ”  Rodrigo  was 
then  already  distinguished  for  that 
boundless  sensuality  which  characterized 
his  whole  life.  Caspar  of-Verona,  writ¬ 
ing  a  few  years  later,  describes  Rodrigo 
as  very  handsome,  of  pleasant  and 
cheerful  bearing,  gifted  with  sweet  and 
elegant  eloquence.  Whenever  he  meets 
with  charming  women,  he  excites  love  in 
them  in  an  almost  magical  way,  and  he 
attracts  them  to  himself  more  strongly 
than  the  magnet  does  the  iron”  Cardinal 
Rodrigo’s  physique  must  have  been  splen¬ 
did.  All  the  powers  of  the  body  were 
balanced  in  perfect  harmony.  His  health 
was  so  fine  that  he  was  always  cheerful 
and  gay.  It  is  recorded  of  him  in  his 
later  days  that  “  Nothing  causes  him 
trouble.  He  grows  younger  every 
day.”  Crime  even  could  not  trouble 
him  through  conscience.  Judging  from 
their  lives,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  the 
members  of  the  Borgia  triumvirate  dark, 
gloomy,  and  sinister.  No  conception 
can  be  more  false.  The  men  were  splen¬ 
didly  handsome  ;  the  women  singularly 
lovely.  All  were  gay  and  charming. 
They  were  happy  as  handsome. 

The  sensuous  vitalism  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  its  magnet¬ 
ism  when,  in  1466  or  1467,  he  met  Va- 
nozza  Catanei  in  Rome.  V^nozza  is,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  “  caressing”  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  name  of  Ciovanna.  Of  the 
family  or  descent  of  Vanozza  nothing  is 
certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
she  was  born  in  1442  in  Rome,  and  that 
she  fell  a  victim  (probably  a  willing  vic¬ 
tim)  to  the  seductive  arts  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal.  A  sensual  nature  framed  in  volup¬ 
tuous  beauty,  strong  will,  and  cunning 
sense — though  unaccompanied  by  cul¬ 
ture — enabled  her  to  obtain  great  ascend¬ 
ency  over  her  cardinal  lover. 

The  children  of  Rodrigo  and  Vanozza 


were:  Caesar,  born  1476;  Juan,  born 
1474  ;  Giuffre,  born  1481  ;  and  Lucre- 
zia,  born,  when  her  father  was  forty-nine 
and  her  mother  thirty-eight,  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1480.  After  the  birth  of 
Lucrezia,  Rodrigo  married  Vanozza  to 
Giorgio  de  Croce,  and  Vanozza’s  future 
children  were  ascribed  to  her  husband. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  lady  married,  in  i486,  Carlo  Ca¬ 
nale.  Rodrigo  Borgia  was  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  Church.  His 
cardinal’s  income  was  added  to  by  high 
offices  in  the  Church,  by  many  abbacies 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  the  three  bishop¬ 
rics  of  Portus,  Carthago,  and  Valencia, 
and  by  his  Vice-Chancellorship.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
churchmen.  In  the  year  1482,  we  find 
Rodrigo  admitting  the  paternity  of 
Girolama,  Hieronyma,  Petro,  Ludovico, 
and  Giovanni  di  Borgia  ;  also  another 
daughter,  Isabella.  The  mother,  or 
mothers,  of  these  bastards  have  not 
been  identified.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  children  were  older  than  the 
Catanei  family.  Rodrigo  provided 
splendidly  for  all  his  offspring.  Guic¬ 
ciardini  records,  as  a  distinctive  trait  of 
Rodrigo,  that  whereas  other  popes  and 
cardinals  had  always  decently  termed 
their  illegitimate  children  nepoti,  he 
openly,  in  legal  documents,  declarations, 
and  correspondence,  called  his  figliuoli 
and  figliuole. 

The  time,  says  Gregorovius,  in  which 
Lucrezia  was  bom,  must,  in  truth,  be 
termed  terrible.  The  Papacy  had 
thrown  off  all  pretence  to  priestly  holi¬ 
ness,  and  was,  politically,  the  most  ty¬ 
rannical  and  immoral  of  despotisms. 
Religion  had  become  altogether  mate¬ 
rialized  ;  and  unbridled  immorality  was 
the  law  of  manners. 

Lucrezia’s  first  years  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  passed  in  the  house  of  her  mother  ; 
but  while  still  in  her  girlhood  she  was 
transferred  by  her  father  to  the  care  of 
Madonna  Adriana,  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro,  a  nephew  of  Calixtus  the  Third, 
and  cousin  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.  He 
married  this  lady  to  Lodovico,  Lord  of 
Bassanello,  a  member  of  the  great  house 
of  Orsini,  who  died  befoie  1489.  Ad¬ 
riana,  as  a  widow,  inhabited  one  of  the 
Orsini  palaces  in  Rome.  She  had  one 
son,  Ursinus  Orsini,  by  her  husband 
Lodovico. 
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Devotion  to  the  Church  was  the  basis 
of  the  training  of  Itali.an  women  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  aim  was.  not  to 
awaken  the  heart  or  elevate  the  soul, 
but  to  produce  mechanical  religious 
obedience  and  observance.  Shelley 
says,  in  the  admirable  piece  of  defini¬ 
tion  prefaced  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cenci,  that  religion,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Italian  Catholic,  “  is  adoration,  faith, 
submission,  penitence,  blind  admira¬ 
tion  ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct.  It 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  any 
one  virtue.  The  most  atrocious  villain 
may  be  rigidly  devout,  and,  without  any 
shock  to  established  faith,  confess  him¬ 
self  to  be  so.  Religion  is,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  mind  which  it  inhab¬ 
its,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse, 
a  refuge  ;  never  a  check.”  This  pas¬ 
sage  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
problem  of  the  Borgias.  Lucrezia  was 
carefully  brought  up  in  religion  of  this 
sort ;  but  her  youth  could  scarcely  have 
been  expdsed  to  worse  moral  influences. 

Her  father,  the  voluptuous  cardinal, 
engaged  in  1489,  in  the  most  notorious 
of  his  many  amours.  Giulia  Farnese,  a 
young  girl  of  a  beauty  so  distinctive  that 
she  was  called  La  Bella,  married,  21st 
of  May,  1489,  Ursinus  Orsini,  the  son 
of  Madonna  Adriana.  The  marriage 
fetes  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Borgia.  She  was  then  fifteen,  and 
he  was  fitty-eight  years  old.  Giulia, 
like  Lucrezia,  had  golden  hair,  and  must 
have  been  of  a  surpassing  loveliness. 
She  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  cardinal,  and  within  two  years  af¬ 
ter  her  marriage  became  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  mistress  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.  Her 
husband  was  suitably  provided  for  away 
from  Rome,  and  Giulia  and  Lucrezia 
lived  with  Adriana,  who,  in  consequence 
of  her  compliant  assistance,  became  the 
most  influential  person  in  the  house  of 
Borgia.  She  favored  Rodrigo’s  adul¬ 
terous  connection  with  the  wife  of  her 
own  son,  and  was  surely  worthy  of  her 
hire.  The  fortunes  of  the  Famese  fam¬ 
ily  were  founded  by  the  fair,  if  erring, 
Giulia. 

In  1491,  her  father  first  thought  of 
arranging  a  marriage  for  Lucrezia,  then 
eleven  years  old  ;  and  the  husband  se¬ 
lected  for  her  was  Don  Cherubin  Juan 
de  Centelles,  of  Valencia,  the  brother  of 
the  Count  Oliva.  The  marriage  con¬ 


tract  was  drawn  up,  but  Rodrigo,  from 
causes  not  mentioned  by  historians,  sud¬ 
denly  broke  off  the  projected  marriage. 

In  1.492,  Rodrigo  Borgia  attained  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  became 
Pope.  Innocent  the  Eighth  died  the 
25lh  of  July,  1492  ;  and  the  choice  of 
his  successor  lay  between  four  candi¬ 
dates,  Rafael  Riario,  Julian  Rovere, 
Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Rodrigo  Borgia. 

The  Papal  chair  was  ultimately  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  that  was 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  who  reigned  and  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy  as 
Alexander  the  Sixth. 

Giacomo  Trotti,  the  Ferrarese  am¬ 
bassador,  wrote,  28th  of  August,  1492, 
to  Duke  Ercole  :  “  Cumsimoniaetmille 
ribalderie  et  inhonestate  si  e  venduto  il 
Pontificato,  che  ^  cosa  ignominiosa  et  de- 
testabile  !”  France  and  Spain  weakly, 
Venice  strongly,  opposed  the  election  ; 
but  all  the  states  of  Italy  accepted  the 
new  Pope  ;  and  Rodrigo  Borgia,  once  in 
the  saddle,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
dislodged. 

Vanozza  and  Giulia  must  have  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  triumph  of  their  lover. 
The  Pope  soon  sought  out  another  hus¬ 
band  for  his  favorite  daughter.  She 
was  contracted  to  Don  Gasparo,  the  son 
of  Don  luan  Francisco  di  Procida, 
Count  of  Aversa.  But  this  project  was 
thrown  aside  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
Giovanni  Sforza,  Count  of  Cotognola 
and  sovereign  lord  of  Pesaro.  Sforza 
was  a  widower.  His  first  wife  was 
Maddalena,  the  sister  of  Elisabetta 
Gonzaga.  Maddalena  died  the  8th  of 
August,  1490,  in  childbirth.  Sforza, 
who  was  twenty-six  years  old,  was  tall 
and  good-looking.  His  face  is  noble, 
but  gives  no  impression  of  weight  of  will 
or  commanding  intellect.  He  was  an 
independent  sovereign  ruler,  and  had 
political  value  as  a  member  of  the  great 
house  of  Sforza,  with  which  the  house 
of  Borgia  was  then  intimately  allied. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation  the  new 
Pope  made  his  son  Caesar,  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Bishop  of  Valencia. 

Alfonso,  the  heir  of  Ferrara,  was,  in 
1492,  in  Rome,  and  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Lucrezia.  Neither  could  have 
thought,  at  that  time,  that  he  would  be¬ 
come,  nine  years  later,  her  third  hus¬ 
band.  Alfonso  was  then  the  husband 
of  Anna  Sforza,  and  Lucrezia  was  about 
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to  marry  Giovanni  Sforza.  The  house 
of  Este  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Italy. 
Alfonso’s  mother  was  Eleanora  of  Arra- 
gon,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  She  died  1493.  His  sister 
Beatrice  had  married  Lodovico  the 
Moor,  of  Milan  ;  and  his  other  sister, 
Isabella,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
learned  women  of  the  day — a  true  virago 
— had  married,  in  1490,  Francesco  Gon- 
7.aga,  of  Mantua. 

Lucrezia  married  Giovanni  Sforza  in 
Rome  on  the  12th  of  June,  1493  ;  and 
Madonna  Giulia  Famese — “  de  qua  est 
tantus  sermo,”  says  the  Ferrarese  am¬ 
bassador — graced  the  nuptials  with  her 
presence. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia  had  married,  in 
Spain,  Donna  Maria  Enriquez,  of  noble 
Valencian  family.  The  exact  date  of 
this  marriage  is  not  known,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
1492.  The  Duke  left  Rome  to  return 
to  Spain,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1493. 
On  the  i6th  Giufire,  the  youngest  of  the 
('atanei-Borgia  children,  was  married, 
by  J)rocuration,  to  Donna  Sancia,  a  natu¬ 
ral  daughter  of  the  then  Duke  of  Cala¬ 
bria.  Ca;sar  Borgia  was  made  cardinal 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1493.  On 
the  same  day,  Ippolito  of  Este  and 
.Alessandro  Farnese  received  the  red 
hat.  The  latter  was  termed,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  liis  sister’s  jKJsition,  the  “  apron- 
cardinal.”  In  1492  Giulia  Farnese  had 
made  his  Holiness  the  happy  father  of  a 
daughter,  christened  Laura.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  living  in  Bassanello. 

Don  Giuffre,  now  Prince  of  Squillace, 
in  Naples,  mafried  there,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1494,  Donna  Sancia  ;  and  her  fa¬ 
ther,  owing  to  the  death  of  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  on 
the  same  day. 

In  consecpience  of  a  pestilence  in 
Rome,  Sforza  carried  his  wife  to  Pesaro  ; 
and,  at  the  re<iuest  of  the  Pope,  they 
took  with  them  Giulia  and  Adriana. 
'Phis  occurred  probably  in  May  or  June, 

1 494.  The  union  of  Lucrezia  with  Sforza 
was  childless  ;  but  1  cannot  find  a  word 
of  clear  evidence  to  prove  whether  it 
were  loving  or  loveless.  Freed  from  the 
gloom  of  Rome  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  Vatican,  her  residence  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  beautiful  palace  at  Pesaro  must 
have  been  for  Lucrezia  a  time  of  calm 
and  quiet.  It  was  her  first  escape  from 


family  domination,  and  from  the  school 
of  vice  in  which  her  youth  had  been 
passed. 

In  September,  1494,  Charles  the 
Eighth  marched  into  Italy,  and  this  in¬ 
vasion  had  one  romantic  consequence. 
The  Holy  Father,  writing  to  Lucrezia, 
recommended  her  to  pray  constantly  to 
the  Virgin,  and  expressed  great  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  long  absence  of  Adriana 
and  Giulia.  They  were  therefore  sent 
back  to  him,  but  on  the  way  were  seized 
by  an  advanced  corps  of  the  French 
army. 

The  Pope  was  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  anguish.  The  French  captain, 
ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  importance  of 
his  prisoners,  demanded  a  ransom  of 
3000  ducats,  and  was  laughed  at  by  Lo¬ 
dovico  the  Moor,  who  said  that  his  Ho¬ 
liness  would  willingly  have  paid  50,000 
ducats,  and  that  his  ladies  should  have 
been  detained  as  hostages  to  insure  the 
political  good  conduct  of  the  Pope. 
'I'he  3000  ducats  were  paid  at  once  ;  and 
when  Giulia  and  Adriana  returned  to 
Rome,  the  old  Pope  rode  out  on  horse¬ 
back  to  meet  what  he  termed  ”  his  eyes 
and  his  heart,”  attired  as  a  cavalier, 
wearing  sword  and  dagger,  Spanish 
boots,  a  black  velvet  doublet  brocaded 
with  gold,  and  a  velvet  barret  cap.  The 
infatuated  old  lover  behaved  like  a 
young  gallant.  Always  supremely  in¬ 
different  to  "  public  opinion,”  he  open¬ 
ly  defied  its  censures  by  his  public  con¬ 
duct  at  the  Einholung  of  his  female 
friends. 

In  1496  the  Holy  Father  had  all  his 
Catanei  children  around  him  in  Rome 
— the  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  Cardinal 
Caesar,  and  the  Prince  of  Squillace,  with 
his  fair  young  wife,  Donna  Sancia  ;  Lu¬ 
crezia  and  her  husband  being  also  there. 
Sancia  and  Lucrezia  held  two  separate, 
but  splendid,  Nepoti  Courts  in  their  re¬ 
spective  palaces. 

Donna  Sancia  caused  the  loudest 
scandal.  Married  to  an  immature  boy 
— a  sort  of  Italian  Darnley — the  least 
gifted  of  all  the  race  of  Borgia,  beautiful 
and  licentious,  feeling  herself  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  king,  she  lived  in  Rome  a  fla¬ 
grantly  voluptuous  life.  Lucrezia, 
though  more  circumspect,  yet  “  lived 
like  the  others.”  She  was,  says  Gre- 
gorovius,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  rest.  Fond  of  pleasure  and  of  lux- 
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ury,  she  sank  completely  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  a  Borgia. 

Lucrezia’s  first  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  violence  and  fraud,  and  with  infamy. 
The  Pope  required  of  Sforza  that  he 
should  consent  to  have  his  marriage  an¬ 
nulled,  and  upon  his  refusal  he  was 
threatened  with  death. 

One  evening  Jacomino,  the  chamber- 
lain  of  Sforza,  overheard  a  conversation 
between  Caesar  and  Lucrezia.  Caesar 
spoke  freely  to  his  sister,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  determined  upon  the  mur¬ 
der  of  her  husband.  Hearing  of  this 
conversation,  Sforza  at  once  mounted 
his  Turkish  horse,  and  rode,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  with  “loose  rein  and 
bloody  spur”  to  Pesaro.  Arrived  there, 
the  horse  dropped  dead. 

This  sudden  flight  saved  the  life  of 
Lucrezia’s  husband,  but  was  highly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal. 
If  Sforza  had  remained  in  Rome,  his 
marriage  would  have  been  effectually 
annulled  by  his  murder  ;  but  in  Pesaro 
he  was  safe,  and  the  Pope  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  institute  legal  proceedings  for 
a  divorce  on  the  alleged  ground  of  nul¬ 
lity  of  marriage.  Lucrezia  seems  to 
have  lied  freely,  and  to  have  submitted 
passively  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme 
of  her  father  and  her  brother. 

The  alleged  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  is  transparently  false. 
Sforza  was  married  before  he  married 
Lucrezia  ;  he  married  again  after  his 
divorce  from  her  ;  and  he  had  issue  by 
both  these  marriages.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pope,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  play  with 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  (  December  20th j  1497)  the 
divorce  which  he  desired.  Of  Lucre¬ 
zia’s  real  feelings  in  the  matter  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  did  not  oppose — nay,  that  she  as¬ 
sisted — the  steps  taken  in  Rome  to  an¬ 
nul  her  first  marriage.  A  true  w'oman  of 
the  Renaissance,  she  was  full  of  beauty 
and  of  culture,  of  courage  and  intellect, 
of  lust  and  cruelty  ;  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  her  life  never  knew'  a  real  love 
or  a  true  passion.  Betw-een  her  divorce 
and  her  next  marriage  she  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sannazaro  and  Pontanus,  “  a 
measureless  Hetaira  and,  during  this 
period,  an  ambassador  reports,  “  La 
Roma  accertasi  che  la  figliuola  del  Papa 
ha  partorito.”  The  report*  spread  and 


the  satires  written  about  Lucrezia  at  this 
period  were,  it  is  certain,  well  known  in 
Ferrara. 

Giovanni  Sforza  proclaimed  aloud  in 
all  the  courts  of  Italy  the  real  causes  of 
his  flight,  his  intended  murder,  and  his 
divorce. 

Matarazzo  relates  that  Sforza  had  dis¬ 
covered,  after  his  return  from  Naples, 
the  triple  incest  of  his  wife,  and  that 
this  discovery  led  to  the  action  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinal. 

About  this  time  Hieronymus  Porcius, 
the  Infallibilist,  wrote  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility,  and 
asserting  that  he  only  is  a  Christian  who 
worships  and  blindly  ol>eys  the  Pope. 
To  a  hyperfcriiical  intellect  it  would  al¬ 
most  seem  that  the  theory  of  Papal  in¬ 
fallibility,  when  applied  to  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  is  subjected  to  some  slight 
strain. 

Alexander  intended  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  eldest  son,  Gandta,  in  the 
world,  and  that  of  his  second  son, 
Caesar,  in  the  Church  ;  he  gave  tem¬ 
poral  benefits  to  Gandia,  ecclesiastical 
benefits  to  Caesar.  But  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  wholly  unsatisfactory  to 
Caesar,  whose  ambition  desired  the  crown 
of  Naples,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  of  Middle  Italy.  Hence  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  ill-will  between  the  brothers, 
rivals  alike  in  love  as  in  ambition. 
Hence  the  murder  of  Gandia  by  his 
brother,  Caesar.  The  brothers  supped 
together  at  the  house  of  their  mother  ; 
Caesar  reached  home  safely,  "but  Gandia 
never  returned,  and  his  murdered  corpse 
was  found  in  the  Tiber.  Guicciardini 
says  of  this  event,  and  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
that  “  non  potendo  tollerare  che  questo 
luogo  gli  fosse  occupato  dal  fratello  ; 
impaziente  oltre  a  questo  ch’  egli  avesse 
piu  parte  di  lui  nell’  amore  di  Madonna 
Lucrezia,  sorella  comune,  incitato  dalla 
libidine,  e  dall’  ambizione,  lo  fece  una 
notte,”  etc.  The  Pope  ignored  the 
deed,  and  screened  the  offender.  None 
but  secret  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
murder  of  Gandia  ;  but  all  Rome  knew 
the  truth.  The  Ferrarese  ambassador 
writes  :  "  Di  novo  ho  inteso  come  della 
morte  del  Duca  di  Gandia  fu  causa  il 
Cardinale  suo  fratello.”  The  Pope  vir¬ 
tually  made  himself  the  accomplice  of 
his  son’s  Cain-like  crime.  Shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Gandia,  Caesar’s  relations 
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with  Donna  Sancia  became  open  and 
undisguised.  Lucrezia  withdrew,  for  a 
time,  to  the  convent  of  S.  Sisto,  in  the 
V’ia  Appia.  The  motive  assigned  was 
her  desire  for  a  temporary  religious  re¬ 
tirement  ;  but  very  other  reasons  were 
generally  believed  to  have  dictated  the 
step — reasons  which,  says  Donato  Are- 
tino,  writing  from  Rome,  on  June  4th, 
to  the  Cardinal  Ipi>olito  in  Ferrara, 
”  cannot  be  trusted  to  a  letter.” 

Having  cleared  the  way  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  elder  brother,  Caesar  Borgia 
desired  to  quit  the  Church,  and  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  active  temporal  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  make 
(liuffre  cardinal  in  the  place  of  Caesar. 
The  Pope  proposed  a  marriage  between 
Caesar — then  a  cardinal — and  Carlotta, 
daughter  of  King  Federigo  of  Naples  ; 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected  with  in¬ 
dignation  by  the  Court  of  Naples.  The 
schemes  of  the  Borgias  for  obtaining  a 
footing  in,  and  ultimately  the  crown  of, 
Naples,  led  to  Lucrezia’s  second  mar¬ 
riage.  On  the  2 1  St  of  July,  1498,  she 
wedded,  in  the  Vatican,  Don  Alfonso, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  Duke  of  Biselli,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Donna  Sancia,  and  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  the  Second  of  Naples.  He 
was  seventeen,  and  Lucrezia  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  young  Alfonso 
must  well  have  known  the  infamous 
reputation  of  the  woman  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  marry.  He  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  youth,  says  Talini,  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Rome  ;  but  he  was  melan¬ 
choly,  silent,  passive,  and  had  in  his 
face  and  manner  something  of  that  deep, 
still,  inner  dejection  which,  according 
to  popular  superstition,  is  seen  in  those 
doomed  to  a  violent  death.  The  Man¬ 
tuan  agent  reported  in  August  that  Lu¬ 
crezia  had  a  real  liking  for  her  second 
husband. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1498,  the 
most  tetrible  of  the  Borgias,  Caesar,  re¬ 
signed  his  Cardinal’s  hat,  and  soon  after 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  created, 
by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  Duke  of  Valence, 
and  where,  in  May,  1499,  he  married 
('harlotte  d’Albret,  sister  of  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

In  1499  Alfonso  fled  suddenly  from 
Rome.  His  reasons  were  no  doubt 
good,  and  he  probably  saved  his  life  by 
flight.  He  leh  Lucrezia  pregnant,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  wept  his  absence. 


Alfonso  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
one  man  who  could  elicit  such  tender¬ 
ness  as  she  may  have  possessed.  Her 
father  was  rendered  furious  by  the  flight 
of  Alfonso,  and  commanded  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  recall  her  husband.  She  wrote, 
but  Alfonso  did  not  return  ;  and  the 
Pope  sent  his  daughter,  as  regent,  to 
Spoleto.  In  Nepi,  Alfonso  rejoined  his 
wife,  who  was  also  regent  of  that  place. 
On  the  i4lh  of  October,  1499,  Lucrezia 
and  her  husband  returned  to  Rome  ; 
and  on  the  ist  of  November  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  christened  Rodrigo,  after 
the  Pope.  ’I’he  paternity  of  this  child 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Bi¬ 
selli.  Cxsar  Borgia  was  busy  with  his 
campaigns  of  conquest  in  the  Romagna. 

Guicciardini  states  that,  in  1500,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Sixth  had  “  quest’  anno  creati 
con  grandissima  infamia  dodici  cardi¬ 
nal!,  non  de’  pih  benemeriti,  ma  di 
quegli  che  gli  offersero  prezzo  mag- 
giore.”  Giulia  Farnese  was,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  His  Holiness,  painted  by  Pin- 
turicchio  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

Cajsar  hated  the  whole  house  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  and  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  with 
Lucrezia  had  lost  all  political  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  could  no  longer  bring  Caesar 
nearer  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1500,  Alfonso  went,  at 
eleven  at  night,  to  the  Vatican  to  visit 
Lucrezia.  As  he  ascended  the  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  staircase  he  was  attacked  by 
masked  men.  They  left  him  for  dead, 
but,  seriously  wounded  as  he  was  by  the 
daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  young  Duke 
crawled  to  the  Papal  residence.  He 
was  admitted,  and  Lucrezia  fainted 
when  she  saw  his  condition.  His  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  he  received  ab¬ 
solution.  Youth,  however,  triumphed, 
and  Biselli  returned  to  life.  He  was 
tended,  in  the.chambers  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Lucrezia  and  Sancia,  who  themselves 
cooked  all  his  food,  while  Alexander 
placed  special  guards  round  the  Duke’s 
chamber.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
wrote  to  the  Signoria  to  say  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Alfonso’s  life  was  made  by 
the  person  who  had  murdered  Gandia. 
Caesar  must  have  had  a  deadly  personal 
hatred  of  Alfonso.  He  visited  the 
wounded  man,  and  said,  with  his  mean¬ 
ing  smile,  as  he  left  the  room,  that  ”  that 
which  is  not  done  by  noon  can  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  evening.”  On  the  i8th  of 
August  Caesar  returned  to  the  patient. 
It  wais  nine  at  night,  and  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Capitano  Michellotto.  He 
drove  Lucrezia  and  Sancia  from  the 
chamber  of  the  young  Duke,  and  then 
completed  the  murder.  The  body  of 
Alfonso  was  carried  into  St.  Peter’s. 

Caesar  openly  boasted  of  the  murder. 
The  Pope  knew  his  son  too  well  to 
trouble  him  with  useless  rebuke  ;  and 
oblivion,  as  in  the  case  of  Gandia,  soon 
gathered  round  the  bloody  deed.  No 
man  held  aloof  from  the  Borgias  ;  no 
priest  refused  Caesar  entrance  to  a 
church  ;  no  cardinal  ceased  to  greet  him 
with  reverence.  Prelates  hastened  to 
him — for  Caesar  was,  at  the  time,  raising 
money  by  selling  cardinals’  hats  to  the 
highest  bidders — to  receive  from  his 
murderous  hand  the  dignity  which  they 
had  purchased.  Surround^  by  his  con- 
iiottieri,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  fur¬ 
nished  by  Alexander,  Caesar  went  gayly 
forth  on  his  campaign  in  the  Romagna. 

Meanwhile  we  have  no  glimpse  of  Al¬ 
fonso’s  widow.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain  :  she  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  on  intimate  and  even  affectionate 
terms  with  Caesar  ;  their  letters  are  fa¬ 
miliar  and  friendly  in  tone  ;  and  Lucre¬ 
zia,  when  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  strained 
her  influence  to  the  utmost  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Duke  of  Valence.  She 
was  then  in  no  fear  of  her  brother,  and 
her  action  could  only  proceed  from 
warm  sympathy  with  him  and  with  his 
fortunes. 

Hardly  was  the  first  Alfonso  mur¬ 
dered  when  there  was  already  talk  of  a 
second  Alfonso.  In  November,  1500, 
the  Pope  spoke  of  his  project  for  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  Lucrezia  and  the  heir 
of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d’Este.  Alfonso, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  a  childless 
widower.  The  Venetian  ambassador, 
on  the  26th  of  November,  reported  the 
scheme  to  his  Government,  and  said 
that  the  idea  proceeded  wholly  from  the 
Pope.  It  seems  probable  that  the  new 
marriage  had  been  contemplated  in  the 
Vatican  before  the  then  existing  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  bloodily  severed.  'Phe 
Duke  of  Gravina,  an  Orsini,  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  honor  of  Lucrezia’s  hand  ; 
but  his  claims  were  rejected  in  favor  of 
Alfonso  d’Este. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  opposed  the 


marriage  with  all  his  influence.  In¬ 
deed,  such  a  marriage  was,  as  Guicciar¬ 
dini  says,  ”  molto  indegno  della  famiglia 
da  Este,  perch^  Lucrezia  era  spuria,  e 
coperta  di  molte  infamie.”  Gregorovi- 
us  says  of  Lucrezia,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  proposed  Este  marriage  "  ihr  Ruf 
war  gerade  zu  abschreckend.”  It  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  the  honor  of  the 
proud  house  of  Este  was  being  basely 
trafficked  away.  Alfonso  remained  sim¬ 
ply  passive.  Lucrezia  pressed  on  the 
marriage  with  feverish  eagerness.  She 
was,  the  envoys  said,  “  a  better  Ferra- 
rese  than  the  Ferrarese  themselves 
and  she  removed  all  difficulties  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Duke. 

Her  reputation  was  well  known  in 
Ferrara.  When  the  Duke’s  envoys  saw 
her  in  Rome,  they  reported  that  “  her 
appearance  in  no  way  answered  to  her 
sinister  reputation.”  They  praised  her 
great  beauty  ;  they  were  delighted  with 
her  grace  and  winning  charm  of  man¬ 
ner,  with  her  sweet  gayety,  and  with  her 
clear  intellect.  In  short,  the  envoys, 
like  all  other  men  who  came  within  the 
charmed  circle,  were  enchanted  by  the 
magic  of  Lucrezia’s  personality.  It  was 
early,  though,  for  the  widow  of  the  re¬ 
cently  murdered  young  husband  to  be 
showing  such  cheerfulness  as  the  envoys 
complacently  describe  and  dwell  upon. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
Pope,  about  this  time,  made  the  victori¬ 
ous  Caesar  Duke  of  the  Romagna.  Fer¬ 
rara  was  politically  important  to  the  new 
Duke,  and  he  was  dangerous  to  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Este.  In  the  course  of  the 
campaign  Caesar  had  seized  Pesaro,  and 
Giovanni  Sforza  was  an  exile  in  Ferrara 
itself. 

At  last  all  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1502,  Lu¬ 
crezia  left  Rome — forever.  A  splen¬ 
did  escort  from  Ferrara  accompanied 
her  to  her  new  home  and  new  life.  Al¬ 
fonso  received  his  bride  with  cold,  silent 
politeness  ;  but,  during  all  the  long  fes¬ 
tival  which  surrounded  her  marriage, 
Lucrezia  is  described  as  having  been 
“  continuamente  allegra  e  ridente.” 
Her  beauty,  and  her  wonderful  witchery 
of  manner,  elicited  the  ecstatic  admira¬ 
tion  of  Ferrara  ;  and  she  became,  at  once, 
the  idol  of  the  Court  and  of  the  popu¬ 
lace. 

Her  experiences  of  life  in  Rome  had 
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been  terrible  and  dark.  Surrounded  by 
lawless  passions,  crimes,  and  tragedies, 
knowing  well  the  sinister  secrets  of  the 
Vatican  of  the  Renaissance ;  placed 
from  her  earliest  youth  in  a  school  of 
almost  unexampled  crime  ;  with  the 
memories  of  two  marriages,  with  one  ex- 
husband  living,  and  another  festering  in 
a  bloody  shroud — Lucrezia  Borgia  had 
acquired  a  fearful  reputation,  and  had 
lived  a  dreadful  life.  Ferrara,  com¬ 
pared  with  Rome,  was  noble  and  was 
pure.  We  shall  never  know  whether, 
during  her  Roman  life,  she  had  been 
compelled  into  complicity  with  crime  ; 
or  whether  she,  too,  had  been  a  genuine 
Borgia,  and  had  shared  contentedly  the 
Borgia  life  of  sin  and  shame.  Was  her 
eagerness  for  the  Ferrara  marriage  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  better  life  ?  or  was  it  merely 
the  result  of  an  ambition  w’hich  aspired 
to  a  throne  ?  Again  we  know  not,  and 
can  never  know.  Of  regret,  of  remorse, 
for  the  dark  past,  there  is  no  sign  or 
hint.  She  shared  the  magnificent  phy¬ 
sique  of  her  race  ;  had  their  tempera¬ 
mental  cheerfulness,  their  equable  tem¬ 
per,  their  powers  of  enjoyment,  their 
strength  of  nerve,  their  want  of  con¬ 
science,  their  vanity,  and  their  ambition. 
In  her,  also,  the  moral  sense  was  non¬ 
existent,  and  superstition  ruled  where 
religion  should  have  reigned.  She  was 
a  type  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Borgia. 

Alexander  the  Sixth  w-as  “  shut  up  in 
measureless  content”  at  the  success  of 
the  marriage  which  he  had,  with  so 
much  difficulty,  brought  about.  He  did 
not  expect  that  Alfonso  should  love  Lu¬ 
crezia  ;  but  he  desired  that  she  should 
be  treated  withnhe  honor  due  to  a  wife, 
and  that  she  should  be  made  the  mother 
of  a  prince. 

Caesar,  who  had  just  strangled  the 
young  Astorre  Manfredi  in  S.  Angelo, 
continued  his  campaign  of  successful 
rapine.  He  wrote  the  news  of  his  tri¬ 
umphs  to  Lucrezia,  and  when,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  she  was  confined  of  a 
still-born  child,  he  came  to  Ferrara  to 
visit  his  sister.  There  is  every  evidence 
of  intimate  and  cordial  relations  between 
the  Duke  of  Valence  and  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara.  The  Gonzagas  listened  to 
a  proposal  of  marriage  between  their 
heir,  Federigo,  and  Caesar’s  daughter 
Luise.  Caesar,  at  this  time,  had  all  but 
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attained  to  the  great  object  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion — the  crown  of  Middle  Italy,  when 
Louis  the  Twelfth  interfered,  and  for¬ 
bade  his  further  progress  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1503,  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Sixth  died  of  poison,  and  his 
son  Caesar  was  all  but  included  in  the 
same  fate.  We  will  let  Guicciardini  tell 
the  tale  in  his  own  quaint  way.  He 
says  ; 

E  cosa  manifesta,  essere  stata  consuetudine 
frequente  del  padre  e  sua  [this  refers  to  Caesar] 
non  solo  di  usuare  il  velcno,  per  vendicarsi 
contro  agl',  inimici,  o  per  assicurarsi  del  sos- 
petti,  ma  eziandto  per  scellerata  cupiditii  di 
spogliare  delle  proprie  faculti  le  persone  ricche, 
in  cardinali  e  altri  cortigiani,  non  avendo  ris- 
petto  che  da  essi  non  avessero  mai  ricevuta 
oflesa  alcuna,  come  fu  il  cardinale  motto  ricco  di 
S.  Angelo,  ma  ne  anche  che  gli  fossero  ami- 
cissimi  e  congiuntissimi. 

In  explanation  of  this  allusion  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  S.  Angelo,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  chamberlain  of  the  murdered 
cardinal — the  said  chamberlain  being 
executed  for  other  and  manifold  mis¬ 
deeds — confessed,  before  his  death,  that 
he  had  poisoned  the  cardinal  under 
the  express  orders  of  Alexander  and  of 
Caesar.  Guicciardini’s  distinct  statement 
of  the  Borgia  practice  of  poisoning  ene¬ 
mies  or  victims  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  both 
poisoned  by  some  (for  them)  mischance 
in  an  attempt  to  poison  Adriano,  Cardi¬ 
nale  di  Cometo.  By  an  accident,  the 
poisoned  chalice,  intended  for  another, 
was  commended  to  their  own  lips. 
Caesar,  who  was  much  younger  than  his 
father,  saved  his  life  by  the  timely  use 
of  antidotes,  things  with  which  he  was 
probably  w’ell  acquainted  ;  but  Alexan¬ 
der  perished  miserably  by  the  very 
poison  which  he  had  intended  for  the 
cardinal. 

Humanity  seemed  to  breathe  more  free¬ 
ly  when  this  monster  was  removed  from 
the  earth.  Owing  to  the  horrible  effects 
of  the  Borgia  poison,  the  corpse  of  the 
Pope  had  lost  all  shape  and  form,  all 
distinction  between  length  and  breadth. 
A  rope  was  fastened  round  the  feet,  and 
one  porter  dragged  the  body  to  its  place 
of  sepulture.  Alexander’s  death-bed 
was  not  soothed  by  love.  Neither  V..- 
nozza  nor  Giulia  F'amese  seems  to  have 
been  near  him.  Lucrezia  was  in  Fer- 
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rara,  and  Caesar  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  same  deadly  poison. 

The  life,  the  actions,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  Pope  will  forever  remain  a 
moral  problem.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  Pope.  He  was  not  merely 
an  almost  incredibly  wicked  man,  but  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Vicar  of  God.  Apart 
even  from  the  darkest  crime  which 
stains  his  infamous  memory,  his  life  was 
a  long  breach  of  the  commandments 
which  say,  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;  thou 
shalt  do  no  murder ;  thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Al¬ 
exander  the  Sixth  is,  perhaps,  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  foulest  criminal  in  history  ; 
and  he  is,  furthermore,  an  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  infallible  pon¬ 
tiff  of  a  Church  which  claims  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Christianity. 

Alexander  did  not  hate  or  contemn 
the  world  ;  he  was  no  Titanic  skeptic  or 
atheist,  whose  profound  disbelief  in  di¬ 
vinity,  and  raging  scorn  of  humanity, 
led  him  to  despise  heaven  and  to  defy 
hell.  No,  he  believed — in  his  way  ; 
but  he  could  turn  from  incest,  from 
adultery,  from  murder,  to  worship  the 
Virgin,  to  perform  mass,  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  highest  and  most  mystical  func¬ 
tions  of  sacerdotal  sacredness.  He  was 
nearly  always  successful ;  he  was  invari¬ 
ably  happy.  In  him  were  blended  ma¬ 
terialism  and  superstition.  He  touches 
humanity  chiefly  in  his  love  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  is  otherwise  as  infrahuman  as 
he  is  undivine.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  some  demon  had,  in  mockery  of 
men,  created  a  being  who  should  thrive 
through  unsurpassed  wickedness,  and 
who — as  the  profoundest  effort  of  most 
devilish  satire — should  be  placed  on  high 
in  the  then  chief  office  of  Christendom, 
and  be  worshipped  by  millions  as  the  in¬ 
fallible  representative  on  earth  of  the 
all-wise,  all-merciful,  omniscient,  and 
eternal  God. 

On  the  2  2d  of  September,  1503, 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  succeeded  to  the 
Papal  chair  as  Pius  the  Third.  The 

ood  old  man  had  twelve  bastard  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  tender  efforts  to  provide 
suitably  for  them  in  the  Vatican  were 
frustrated  by  his  untimely  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  i8th  of  October. 

Cardinal  Rovere  was  next  elected,  on 
the  I  St  of  November,  1503,  as  Pope  Ju¬ 


lius  the  Second.  He  continued  the  po¬ 
litical  worldly  policy  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth.  Although  his  interests  led  him 
to  oppose  the  house  of  Borgia,  he  yet 
warmly  admired  their  talents  and  suc¬ 
cesses. 

In  1503  Alfonso,  then  on  a  visit  to 
our  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  was 
hastily  summoned  back  to  Ferrara,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  Duke  Ercole.  He  then  became 
the  reigning  Duke,  and  Lucrezia  was 
the  actual  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

In  1506  Donna  Sancia  died  child¬ 
less  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  1512, 
Lucrezia’s  son,  Rodrigo,  died,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  in  Bari.  She  never  saw 
the  boy  after  she  left  Rome. 

After  many  misfortunes  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  Csesar,  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Borgias,  died  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1507  ;  and  the  accomplished  villain  had 
the  undeserved  good  fortune  to  die  a 
soldier’s  death.  As  a  mercenary,  in  the 
pay  of  Navarre,  he  was  engaged  in  be¬ 
sieging  the  Conte  di  Eerin,  in  the  castle 
of  Viana,  where  he  received  his  death 
wound.  Lucrezia’s  grief  at  the  death  of 
the  murderer  of  her  brother  Gandia,  and 
of  her  second  husband,  Alfonso  of  Bi- 
selli,  seems  to  have  been  great  and  deep. 
She  cared  for  his  two  bastards,  Girolamo 
and  Lucrezia,  in  Ferrara  itself.  In 
1510  her  first  husband,  Giovanni  Sforza, 
died  ;  he  was  remarried,  and  left  a  legiti¬ 
mate  son.  Cnesar’s  daughter,  Lui.se, 
married  first  Louis  de  la  Tremouillc, 
and  afterward  Philippe  de  Bourbon. 
Her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Valence,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
lived,  until  her  death,  in  strict  seclusion. 

Alfonso  d’Este  was  a*  quiet,  practical 
man  ;  something  hard  and  cold  and 
stern,  but  true  and  loyal,  and  devoted 
to  Ferrara’s  welfare.  He  was  no  “  ex¬ 
pensive  Herr,”  but  a  prince  who  cared 
little  for  court  splendor  or  personal  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  politics,  with  fortifications,  and 
with  the  casting  of  cannon.  He  left  to 
his  lovely  wife  court  ceremonials  and 
festivals  ;  he  left  it  to  her  to  patronize 
painting  and  poetry,  while  he  perfected 
that  artillery  which,  remarkable  for  its 
time,  afterward  won,  in  1512,  that  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ravenna,  in  which  the  loss  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  changed  French  victory 
into  mourning.  ”  Le  bon  chevalier,  le 
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seigneur  de  Bayard,”  visited  Ferrara 
after  the  great  battle,  and  saw  Lucrezia. 
Fresh  from  France,  he  knew,  probably, 
but  little  of  her  dark  past,  and,  like  a 
chivalrous  poet-hearted  knight,  Bayard 
was  enchanted  with  Ferrara’s  lovely  and 
winning  Duchess,  Lucrezia’s  manner 
must  have  been  sweet  and  fine — the 
grace  of  the  princess  tempered  by  the 
charm  of  the  charming  woman.  She 
too  was  one  of  those  princesses  who 
madden  poets  :  she  had  her  Rizzio  and 
Chatelard,  her  Bembo  and  Strozzi, 
Both  poets  were  deeply,  passionately 
enamored  of  her,  and  she,  in  some  sort, 
returned  their  affection  ;  though  the 
question  of  the  exact  extent  of  her  rela¬ 
tions  towards  them  is  a  point  which 
must  be  relegated  to  the  hypotheses  of 
history. 

Many  of  the  letters  which  were  inter¬ 
changed  between  Lucrezia  and  Bembo 
are  still  extant,  and  writ  in  very  choice 
Italian.  Those  of  Lucrezia  certainly 
express  a  warmer  feeling  than  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  the  lock  of  her  golden  hair, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosiana  of 
Milan,  was  given  by  the  Duchess  to  her 
adorer,  Bembo.  Alfonso  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  husband  whose  jealousy  could 
safely  be  aroused.  Bembo,  no  doubt 
under  pressure  from  the  Duke,  suddenly 
(]uitted  Ferrara  ;  and  Ercole  Strozzi, 
who  remained,  met  a  tragic  fate.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June,  1508, 
the  young  poet  was  found  dead  at  the 
corner  of  the  Palazzo  d’Este,  pierced 
with  three-and-twenty  wounds.  Strozzi 
was  the  pride  of  Ferrara,  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  excitement  was  great.  No  inquiry 
was  instituted,  “  and  no  man,”  says 
Paul  Jovius,  ”  dared  to  name  the  mur¬ 
derer.”  Two  theories  were  current; 
one  was  that  the  jealous  Alfonso  had 
caused  the  deed  to  be  done  ;  the  other 
that  the  Duchess  had  instigated  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  lover  who  had  just  trans¬ 
ferred  his  affections  to  Barbara  Torelli. 
The  truth  was  known  to  but  very  few, 
and  they  were  silent  ;  but  the  ardent 
young  poet,  who  had  scorched  his  wings 
at  his  high  and  dangerous  love,  perished 
miserably  by  the  assassin’s  dagger,  and 
exchanged  life  and  love  and  song  for 
an  early  and  a  bloody  grave. 

In  November,  1506,  we  again  hear  of 
Bella,  of  that  (iiulia  who  had  founded 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Farnese  by 


her  adultery  with  the  late  Pope.  When 
all  the  Borgia  faction  fled  for  life  from 
Rome,  she  went  with  Madonna  Adriana 
to  Bassanello,  and  there  remained  in 
safety.  Her  husband  was  dead.  Giulia 
and  Lucrezia  continued  in  constant  and 
intimate  correspondence.  To  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  Rome,  this  adventurous  adul¬ 
teress  succeeded  in  marrying  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Laura,  the  bastard  child  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Sixth,  to  Nicolaus  Rovere,  the 
“  carnal  nepote”  of  the  Pope  Julius  the 
Second. 

In  1513  the  truculent  Julius  the  Sec¬ 
ond  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  false  Medici,”  Leo  X.  Pietro  Bem¬ 
bo,  the  poet  lover  of  Lucrezia,  became 
secretary  to  the  new  Pope. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1518,  Va- 
nozza  Catanei,  the  mother  of  Lucrezia, 
died  in  Rome.  The  old  sinner  had  be¬ 
come,  in  her  later  days,  rigidly  devout. 
Gregorovius  says  of  her,  ”  sie  wurde 
eine  werkheilige  Bettsch wester.  ”  The 
archives  of  Ferrara  contain  nine  of  her 
letters,  addressed  to  Lucrezia  and  to 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  She  was  also  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her  son,  the  Prince  of 
Squillacc,  and,  in  the  year  1515,  she  re¬ 
ceived  into  her  house  her  grandson  of 
ten  years  old,  the  son  of  Giuffre.  Her 
letters  show  a  woman  of  strong  sense, 
of  force  of  character,  very  cunning,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  her  own  interests,  and  of 
rough  culture.  She  must  have  had 
something  of  the  distinctive  power  of 
will  which  she  transmitted  to  her  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Rodrigo 
Borgia’s  bastards,  other  than  his  Catanei 
children,  all  sank  into  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  their  time,  and  were  absorbed 
by  the  ordinary  life  of  the  day  ;  whereas 
Caesar,  Gandia,  Lucrezia,  are  figures 
with  force  enough  to  stand  out  against 
the  age,  and  have  made  their  mark  in 
history,  in  story,  and  in  song.  Vanozza 
signs  herself,  when  writing  to  Lucrezia, 
“  la  felice  et  infelice  quanto  matre,  Va- 
notia  Borgia  de  Cathaneis.”  Her  let¬ 
ters  are  not  written  with  her  own  hand, 
but  have  been  dictated  to  some  amanu¬ 
ensis.  During  the  evil  days  for  the 
house  of  Borgia  she  fled  at  first  to  her 
son  Caesar,  but  she  returned  to  Rome  so 
soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so  ;  and  she 
managed  to  retain  her  not  inconsidera¬ 
ble  property.  She  left  all  that  she  died 
possessed  of  to  the  Church,  and  was 
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buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
almost  the  same  pomp  as  that  of  a  car¬ 
dinal,  and  Leo  the  Tenth  sent  his  cham¬ 
berlain  to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies.  A 
splendid  tomb,  bearing  a  lying  inscrip¬ 
tion,  was  erected  over  her  remains  ;  but 
hate  or  shame,  in  after  years,  destroyed 
her  monument,  and  left  not  a  trace  of 
inscription  or  of  sarcophagus.  The 
masses  for  which  she  had  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  purchase  heaven,  were  read 
for  two  hundred  years,  but  were  at  last 
stopped  by  the  Church  ;  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  belief  that  enough  had  been 
done  for  the  Tepose  of  the  soul  of  Va- 
nozza,  than  from  a  dread  of  modem 
criticism.  She  was  a  woman  whose  life 
contained  many  memories,  and  who 
knew  much  of  the  interior  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  She  was  also  Lucrezia’s  earliest 
link  to  life. 

Under  Leo  the  Tenth  Don  Michel- 
lotto,  Caesar's  old  captain,  was  exam¬ 
ined  under  torture,  in  S.  Angelo,  touch¬ 
ing  his  complicity  with  Caesar  in  the 
murders  of  Gandia,  of  Alfonso  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  of  Varano  of  Camerino,  of  Astorre 
and  Ottaviano  Manfredi,  of  Bernardino 
of  Sennoneta,  of  the  Bishop  of  Cagli, 
and  of  many  another  victim.  He  con¬ 
fessed  under  the  second  application  of 
the  rack,  and  “  dixe  che  Papa  Alessan¬ 
dro  fu  quello  che  fece  ammazzare  Don 
Alfonso,  marito  che  fu  della  Ducessa.” 
This  confession  was  reported  forthwith 
to  Ferrara. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1519,  Lucrezia 
was  confined  of  a  still-bom  daughter. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  illness 
consequent  upon  this  confinement  would 
prove  fatal,  and  the  Duchess  prepared 
to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.  As  a  woman 
she  had  good  grounds  for  a  just  estimate 
of  Popes,  but  as  a  Catholic  she  desired 
the  Papal  benediction  ;  and  she  wrote, 
describing  herself  as  a  sinner,  to  Leo  the 
Tenth,  for  his  blessing  before  death. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June  she 
died.  Her  husband  was  present,  and 
showed  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  valuable 
ally  and  life  companion  of  so  many 
years.  Alfonso  survived  Lucrezia  fif¬ 
teen  years.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1534. 

We  have  now  run  through  a  necessa¬ 
rily  very  condensed  narrative  of  the 
Borgia  triumvirate,  ard  I  must  devote  a 
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few  final  words  to  the  examination  of 
the  arguments  of  those  who,  like  Herr 
Gregorovius,  contend  that  Lucrezia 
Borgia  is  a  much  maligned  woman  ;  and 
that  the  general  historical  conception, 
both  of  contemporaries  and  of  later  writ¬ 
ers,  is  essentially  ungenerous  and  un¬ 
just.  There  is  a  full  consentience  of 
contemporary  historical  witnesses  rela¬ 
tive  to  even  the  darkest  guilt  which 
loads  with  infamy  the  memory  of  Lucre¬ 
zia  Borgia.  The  attackers  are  Guicciar¬ 
dini,  Macchiavelli  (who  is  explicit  touch¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  his  hero  Caesar 
and  Lucrezia),  Santiazaro,  Pontanus, 
Matarazzo,  Priuli,  Petrus  Martyr,  Mar¬ 
cus  Attilius  Alexius,  while  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  olden  aissailants  rises 
the  towering  crest  of  the  great  modern 
Gibbon. 

The  defenders  are  Herr  Gregorovius, 
Mr.  W'.  Gilbert,  Roscoe,  and  the  Mar- 
chese  Campori,  who  is  the  author  of 
“  Una  Vittima  della  Storia.”  There 
are  some  minor  admirers  or  whitewash- 
ers,  as  Monsignor  Antonelli,  Giovanni 
Zuchetti,  Domenico  Cerri,  Bernardo 
Gatti  ;  but  this  latter  list  comprises  no 
writer  of  special  mark  or  importance. 

In  order  to  narrow  the  field  of  in¬ 
quiry,  it  may  at  once  be  remarked  that 
the  assailants  all  refer  their  gravest 
charges  to  the  Roman  period  of  Lucre- 
zia’s  life.  The  defenders  are  fond  of 
dwelling  upon  the  Ferrara  time,  and 
argue  that  a  woman  who  could  live  so 
well  in  Ferrara  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  such  evil  as  is  charged  against 
her  in  Rome. 

The  leading  tenets  of  the  defenders 
are  : 

1.  That  such  heinous  crime  as  is 
charged  against  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  in 
itself  a  thing  incredible. 

2.  That  a  woman  so  lovely  and  so 
charming  as  she  admittedly  was  could 
not  have  been  guilty. 

3.  That  the  life  in  Ferrara  contradicts 
the  life  which  she  is  said  to  have  led  in 
Rome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  de¬ 
fence  in  detail. 

Contemporary  poets  were,  in  the  Fer¬ 
rara  time,  her  panegyrists  and  flatterers  ; 
but  no  contemporary  historian  omits  to 
mention,  with  all  the  calmness  of  con¬ 
viction,  the  leading  criminal  charges 
against  Lucrezia. 
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The  defenders  cannot  proceed  by  way 
of  rebutting  or  shaking  evidence.  They 
can  only  refuse  to  give  credence  to  it, 
and  allege  sentimentally  that  it  should 
not  be  believed.  As  the  true  colors  on 
a  frescoed  wall  are  obscured  and  hidden 
by  a  layer  of  whitewash,  they  seek  to 
cover  over  evidence  which  they  cannot 
refute. 

Gregorovius  maintains  that  the  moral 
sense  is  outraged  by  believing  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  against  Lucrezia  ;  but 
surely  the  moral  sense  exceeds  its  prov¬ 
ince  when  it  assuages  its  disgust  by  ig¬ 
noring  evidence,  or  by  tampering  with 
facts.  It  is  right  that  certain  facts 
should  revolt  the  moral  sense  ;  but  it  is 
not  moral  to  find  an  escape  for  the  mind 
by  denying  or  disguising  facts.  The 
question  is  one  of  fact,  not  whether  the 
facts  are  pretty.  The  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  is  in  itself  a  large 
fact  which  contains  a  great  deal  that 
must  revolt  the  moral  sense. 

The  chief  and  most  revolting  crime  of 
the  Borgias  was  not  unknown,  was  not 
even  quite  singular,  in  the  Italy  of  their 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grope  long 
amongst  Italian  literature  of  the  day, 
for  instances  in  the  plural  of  incest  ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one  example. 
Macchiavelli  (“  Discorsi,”  i.  27),  when 
qe  blames  Giampolo  Baglione,  of  Perugia 
for  not  having  acquired  eternal  glory  by 
murdering  the  Pope,  J  ulius  the  Second, 
who  had  rashly  ventured,  with  but  a 
small  escort,  into  the  city  which  Giam¬ 
polo  held  with  a  large  force,  says  that 
such  cowardice  is  the  more  surprising 
because  Giampolo  was  a  fine  villain, 
who  had  murdered  all  the  relations  who 
stood  in  his  way,  and  who  was  then  liv¬ 
ing  with  his  sister  as  his  mistress — 
‘  ‘  usava  con  la  sorella.  ’  ’  The  case  of  the 
Cenci  is  awfully  notorious. 

All  the  interesting  documents  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  German  historian  contain  no 
refutation  or  rebutment  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  historians.  That  broad  current 
of  human  knowledge  and  belief  upon 
which  the  record  of  the  chronicler  is 
partly  based  remains  entirely  unchecked 
by  Gregorovius’s  researches.  For  evi¬ 
dence  we  must  go  back  to  the  original 
sources,  and  out  of  the  old  materials  we 
have  to  construct  our  conception  of  a 
character  at  once  so  fair  and  so  dark. 

Roscoe  says,  writing  in  that  weak  and 
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balanced  style  which  is  a  result  of  the 
tendency  of  historians  of  his  day  to  imi¬ 
tate  Hume,  “  We  may  be  allowed  to 
conclude  that  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
consistently  with  the  known  laws  of 
moral  character,  that  the  flagitious  and 
abominable  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  the  re¬ 
spectable  and  honored  Duchess  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  could  be  united  in  the  same  per¬ 
son.”  He  shows  here,  as  I  contend,  a 
want  of  constructive  imagination,  or 
imaginative  insight.  The  commonly 
known  ”  laws  of  moral  character”  do 
not  apply  to  the  Borgias,  who  were  the 
moral  phenomena  that  they  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  standing  outside  ordinary 
laws,  and  being  capable  of  any  atrocity 
while  maintaining  serenity  and  retaining 
mental  capacity.  Lucrezia’s  policy  in 
Ferrara  was  clear,  and  her  adherence  to 
what  was  politic  is  a  note  or  sign  of  her 
undoubted  capacity.  Her  position  in 
Ferrara,  especially  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  was  one  of  entire  dependence 
upon  the  good-will  and  benevolence  of 
the  house  of  Este,  and  of  her  husband. 
Alfonso,  who  had  never  loved  his  wife, 
and  who  had,  most  unwillingly,  been 
constrained  to  wed  her,  was  yet  loyal 
and  true  to  his  useful  partner  ;  but  Al¬ 
fonso  was  a  stern  lord,  and  one  who 
would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  made  short 
work  with  a  wanton  wife.  When  Lucre¬ 
zia  first  arrived  in  Ferrara  she  was 
taken  by  Alfonso — and  he  probably 
had  a  meaning  in  what  he  did — to  the 
Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion’s 
Tower,  where,  by  order  of  Niccolo  the 
Third,  his  son  Ugo  and  his  wife  Pari- 
sina  Malatesta  were  ‘  beheaded,  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  and  husband,  for 
incestuous  adultery.  Lucrezia,  with¬ 
out  support  from  father  or  brother,  free 
from  their  influence,  and  in  a  regal  posi¬ 
tion  open  to  the  "  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne,”  may  have  desired  to 
atone  for  her  past  by  a  better  life.  It  is 
by  no  means,  as  I  hold,  difficult  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  criminal  Lucrezia  of  grand 
and  gloomy  Rome  with  the  popular 
Duchess  of  the  gayer  and  lighter  Fer¬ 
rara.  Lucrezia  was  too  wary  and  too 
wise  to  risk,  in  Ferrara,  the  loss  of 
throne,  of  husband,  and  of  life.  Gib¬ 
bon  says,  in  his  “  Antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  :”  “  The  house  of 
Este  was  sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  in¬ 
cestuous  race — by  the  nuptials  of  Alfon- 
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so  the  First  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  Tiberius  of 
Christian  Rome.  This  modern  Lucretia 
might  have  assumed,  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  the  name  of  Mcssalina  ;  since  the 
woman  who  can  be  guilty,  who  can  even 
be  accused,  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  a  father  and  two  brothers,  must  be 
abandoned  to  all  the  licentiousness  of 
venal  love."  I  think  that  Gibbon  may 
well  be  left  to  answer  Roscoe. 

Of  Guicciardini  himself  Sir  W,  Jones 
says  :  “  We  have  finished  the  twentieth 
and  last  book  of  Guicciardini's  history  ; 
the  most  authentic,  I  believe  (may  I 
add,  I  fear  ?),  that  ever  was  composed. 

I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  per¬ 
sonally  knew  the  principal  performers 
in  it ;  and,  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits 
the  woful  picture  of  society  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.”  In 
fact,  the  testimony  of  the  old  chronicler 
has  never  been  historically  impugned. 
Beauty  dazzles  judgment,  and  sentimen¬ 
talists  may  decide  not  to  receive  evi¬ 
dence  which  tells  against  their  senti¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  cannot  shake  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Guicciardini. 

Herr  Gregorovius  asks  whether  Lu- 
crezia’s  letter  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  in 
which  she  begged  for  his  Papal  benedic¬ 
tion,  could  have  been  written  by  such  a 
sinner  as  she  is  believed  to  have  been. 

1  answer,  most  emphatically — yes ! 
The  letter  is,  indeed,  highly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  such  a  woman  in  such  a  time,  and 
exemplifies,  curiously,  her  views  of  her 
relations  towards  the  Unseen.  She,  no 
doubt,  believed,  in  her  superstitious 
way,  in  the  power  of  a  Pope  to  tree  her 
froni  all  future  consequences  resulting 
from  the  commission  of  any  sin.  Herr 
Gregorovius  further  appeals  to  women, 
and  asks  if  they  can  believe  that  Lucre- 
zia  could  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  imput¬ 
ed  to  her.  By  "  women”  he  must  mean 
those  of  his  own  day  :  if  he  had  put  the 
same  question  to  the  women  of  Italy 
in  Lucrezia’s  day,  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  hut  little  favorable  to 
his  theory.  In  truth,  that  oscillation  of 
opinion  which  tends  to  exculpate  Lucre- 
zia  is  a  product  of  the  sentimentalism  of 
recent  times.  Some  amiable  persons  do 
not  like  to  believe  things  which  cannot 
prettily  be  believed.  The  Renaissance 
knew  its  own  children  better,  though  it 


is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
to  our  own  minds  the  state  of  morals 
characteristic  of  that  epoch.  The  chroni¬ 
clers  of  the  day,  such  men  as  Guicciar¬ 
dini,  were  honest  and  simple-minded  re¬ 
corders  of  facts  of  all  but  universal 
knowledge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  they  were  the  hearers  of 
vivd  voce  evidence  of  such  cogency  that, 
if  we  were  to  hear  it  now,  it  would  dis¬ 
pel  all  tendency  to  sentimental  “  w’hite- 
washing.”  If  we  knew  all  that  Guicci¬ 
ardini  knew,  Gregorovius’s  occupation 
would  be  gone.  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
despite  their  many  heinous  crimes,  were 
the  recipients  of  the  most  fulsome  flat¬ 
tery  ;  and,  if  they  were,  how  much  more 
would  Lucrezia  be  the  object  of  Renais¬ 
sance  eulogy  !  Nor  is  it  an  argument  to 
say  that  the  chief  contemporary  accus¬ 
ers,  as  Guicciardini  and  Sannazaro, 
wrote  in  Florence  and  in  Naples.  The 
answer  is,  that  then  to  write  in  Rome 
history  adverse  to  the  Borgia  meant  cer¬ 
tain  death.  Caesar,  for  a  less  thing,  dag¬ 
gered  his  father’s  favorite  secretary,  Pe¬ 
dro  Calderon  Peretto  ;  and  he  slew  Cer- 
villon  and  Franceso  Troche,  the  latter 
also  a  private  secretary  of  the  Pope. 
Still,  though  he  is  no  historian,  there 
lived  and  wrote  in  Rome,  in  the  days  of 
the  Borgias,  a  diarist  whose  work  be¬ 
longs  to  the  most  remarkable  of  literary 
productions.  This  man  was  Burkard, 
a  native  of  Elsass,  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  five  Popes,  one  of  whom 
was  Alexander  the  Sixth.  To  his  em¬ 
ployers  he  probably  appeared  a  simple 
and  harmless  pedant ;  and  they  could 
have  no  idea  that  the  solemn  and  punc¬ 
tilious  official  was  daily  recording,  for 
history,  many  of  the  chief  events  and 
crimes  of  the  Vatican.  Had  Cae-sar  or 
Alexander  suspected  Burkard’s  daily  oc¬ 
cupation,  his  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  an  hour’s  purchase.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  are  very  bitter  against 
Burkard  ;  but  they  forget  those  reports 
of  ambassadors — the  "  own  correspond¬ 
ents”  and  reporters  of  the  day — to  their 
respective  courts,  which  confirm  the 
record  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Many  of  these  ambassadors’  reports 
have  disappeared,  but  the  archives  of 
the  Italian  Courts  still  contain  a  great 
number  ;  and  no  historian  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  can  now  dispense  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  contemporary 
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reports  of  these — to  us  even — invaluable 
ambassadors. 

Burkard’s  diary  is  written  with  ultra- 
Tacitus-like  brevity  and  condensation, 
and  is  cold,  brief,  and  unimpa.ssioned. 
If  the  events  which  he  records  ever 
cause  any  emotion  in  that  official  soul, 
he,  at  least,  is  careful  not  to  show  it. 
He  seems  to  feel  neither  love  nor  hate, 
neither  admiration  nor  indignation. 
Sometimes  he  is  eloquently  silent  ;  some¬ 
times  he  is  even  unusually  curt  and  dry. 
To  my  fancy  he  always  writes  in  a  kind 
of  haggard  dread,  glancing  uneasily  over 
his  shoulder,  and  trembling  at  a  noise  in 
the  wall,  or  at  the  hint  of  a  coming  step. 
He  must  well  have  known  the  danger  of 
his  occupation  ;  and  the  character  of  his 
work  shows  us  that  he  did  realize  the 
nature  of  the  jieril.  He  records  those 
orgies  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  of  which 
fifty  of  the  leading  hetaira  of  Rome  as¬ 
sisted.  Characteristic  of  the  then  state 
of  Rome  is  the  evidence,  reported  by 
Burkard,  of  one  (iiorgio  Schiavoni,  who 
happened  to  witness  the  throwing  into 
the  Tiber  of  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
Candia.  Schiavoni,  who  was  privately 
interrogated  in  the  Vatican,  stated  that 
lie  saw  two  men  on  foot  come  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  look  carefully 
about  to  see  whether  they  were  ob¬ 
served.  Schiavoni  was  hidden  in  a  boat. 
Seeing  no  one  aliout.  the  two  men  beck¬ 
oned,  and  another  man  appeared  with  a 
horse,  across  which  lay  a  dead  body, 
the  head  and  arms  of  which  were  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  one  side  of  the  animal, 
while  the  legs  and  feet  hung  down  upon 
the  other.  The  men  then,  with  all  their 
strength,  flung  the  corpse  into  the  water. 
Being  asked  by  some  man,  apparently  a 
cavalier,  who  was  hidden  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  whether  the  body  was  disposed  of, 
they  answered,  audibly  to  Schiavoni, 
”  Signor,  si.”  The  dark  master  saw 
the  deceased’s  mantle  floating  duskily 
upon  the  river,  and  when,  speaking 
from  out  the  gloom,  he  called  attention 
to  it,  the  other  men  threw  stones  upon 
it  until  it  sank.  Schiavoni  was  asked 
why  he  had  not  mentioned  all  this  to 
the  authorities  ;  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same 
place,  without  any  inquiry  ever  being 
made  respecting  them,  so  that  he  had 
not  considered  the  event  a  matter  of 


any  importance.  The  body  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  Pope’s  son  and  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 
'I'he  clothes  on  the  corpse  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  thirty  ducats  were  in  a 
purse.  The  body  bore  nine  wounds, 
one  in  the  throat,  the  others  in  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs.  The  face  of  the  Sig¬ 
nor  present  may  haA’e  looked  at  the  time 
less  calmly  handsome  than  was  its  wont. 
It  was,  says  Guicciardini,  ”  comune 
proverbio,  che  il  Papa  non  faceva  mai 
quello  che  diceva,  e  il  Valentino  non 
diceva  mai  quello  che  faceva.”  Caesar 
may  have  been  taciturn  on  this  occasion, 
but,  unless  Alexander  had  known  that 
the  one  son  had  murdered  the  other,  in¬ 
quiry  would  not  have  slept  ;  and  no  or¬ 
dinary  murderer  would  have  escaped  the 
doom  attaching  to  the  assassin  of  a 
Pope’s  son. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  place  be¬ 
fore  my  readers  a  narrative,  necessarily 
very  brief,  but  yet,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  careers  of  the  members  of  the  Borgia 
triumvirate  ;  and  I  have  essayed  to  cite 
fairly  the  evidence  for  and  against  Lu- 
crezia,  and  to  state  clearly  the  opposing 
views  and  opinions  of  assailants  and  of 
defendants.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
Herr  Gregorovius  does  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  succeed  in  rebutting  the  contem- 
jjorary  and  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  “  fair  devil.”  He  has  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obscuring  facts  beneath  a  coat 
of  whitewash,  cleverly  applied  ;  but  it  is 
the  office  of  criticism  to  remove  the  cov¬ 
ering,  and  to  restore  the  original  picture 
in  all  its  truth  of  drawing  and  force  of 
coloring.  This  I  have  hoped  to  do. 

The  infra-human  is  thought  to  be  un¬ 
natural.  And  yet  the  Renaissance  was 
a  state  of  society  in  which  the  Borgias 
were  possible — nay,  were  actual — which 
led  the  maddened  Savonarola  to  his  bit¬ 
ter  death,  which  stirred  Luther  into 
most  active  life,  which  revolted  human¬ 
ity  and  ripened  the  Reformation.  We 
have  no  Shakespeare,  we  have  no  help 
even  from  Carlyle,  to  assist  us  in  solving 
that  problem  of  Lucrezia’s  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  which  is  a  problem  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  higher  morality  of  later 
and  of  better  times.  We  are  left  to  our 
own  imaginative  insight  or  constructive 
imagination,  and  these,  I  think,  con¬ 
demn  her,  and  judge  Lucrezia  as  she 
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was  judged  by  those  who,  living  with 
her  in  her  own  day,  knew  alike  the  day, 
and  knew  her.  The  dark  cloud  which 
has  rested  so  long  upon  her  reputation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  about  to  lift,  when 
we  begin  to  listen  hopefully  to  Gregoro- 
vius  ;  but,  after  further  study  and  more 
mature  consideration,  the  black  cloud 
settles  darkly  down  in  even  deeper 
duskiness.  We  give  her  up  to  dramatist 
and  librettist.  We  feel  that  they  can 


use  her  name  and  fame  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  charm  and  crime.  At  once  so 
foul  and  fair,  we  know  that  Ferrara  does 
not  condone  Rome  ;  and  that  history 
contains  no  woman’s  name  at  once  so 
famous  and  so  infamous.  We  remain 
conscious  that  record,  and  that  story, 
will  brand  forever  as  a  name  of  scorn 
that  of  the  dark  and  fair,  the  lovely  and 
yet  desperately  wicked,  Lucrezia  Bor¬ 
gia. —  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Part  II. 

Saturday,  November  13. — It  seemed  a 
great  pity  to  leave  Damascus  so  soon, 
but  our  time  was  running  short,  and  the 
tents  had  to  be  struck  after  breakfast. 
We  loitered  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
bazaars,  buying  pretty  things,  and  it  was 
half-past  two  before  the  luncheon-place 
near  Artuz  was  reached.  Though  there 
was  but  little  wind,  we  were  overtaken 
by  more  than  one  sand-storm.  We  soon 
left  the  pleasant  trees  and  shade  near 
Damascus,  and  plodded  along  over  the 
desert  under  a  burning  sun,  with  the 
sand  occasionally  whirling  up  into  col¬ 
umns  exactly  like  a  water-spout.  Our 
camping  place  for  the  night  lay  just  out¬ 
side  the  village  of  Kefr  Hauwar.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening  when  we  arrived  ; 
but  when  we  looked  out  of  our  tent  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  there  was  a  most  suspicious 
halo  round  the  moon  to  be  seen,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  a  furious  gale 
and  sand-storm  came  on  and  nearly  blew 
us  away.  The  tent-pitchers  were  obliged 
to  sit  up  all  night  looking  after  the  tent- 
pegs  and  ropes,  and  in  the  morning 
every  thing  was  an  inch  deep  in  dust. 

We  all  sleep  with  revolvers  under  our 
pillows,  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
we  two  ladies  don’t  feel  at  all  safe  in  the 
tent  by  ourselves  in  this  region  of  ma¬ 
rauding  Bedouins.  We  have  therefore 
bought  some  mule  bells  and  hung  them 
on  a  string  across  the  doorway  of  the 
tent,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  without 
tumbling  over  them.  With  these,  and 
“  Akurah” — a  dog  we  picked  up  at  the 
village  whose  name  he  bears — we  gen¬ 
erally  feel  all  right.  Nevertheless,  in 


the  middle  of  last  night  the  bells  gave  a 
slight  tinkle,  which  immediately  awoke 
us,  nor  were  we  altogether  reassured  by 
hearing  all  manner  of  unfamiliar  sounds 
outside.  Still  we  preserved  our  courage 
pretty  well  until,  by  a  single  ray  of  moon¬ 
light  shining  in  through  the  fastening  of 
the  flap  which  forms  our  door,  we  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  large  knife.  Evidently 
the  moment  for  decisive  action  had  ar¬ 
rived  ;  some  one  must  be  cutting  his  way 
into  the  tent.  1  cocked  my  pistol  and 
Evie  lighted  a  match,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  except  the  wind.  However, 
that  it  was  not  all  our  fancy  or  fright 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
knife  lay  on  the  ground  just  inside  the 
tent.  Nothing  more  came  of  the  alarm, 
and  after  some  time  we  became  very 
tired  of  our  sentinel  duty,  and  so  went 
to  sleep  again.  In  the  morning  it  was 
found  that  in  securing  our  tent,  which 
had  been  nearly  blown  over,  one  of  our 
own  men  had  managed  to  push  his  knife 
through  the  lining.  Once  through,  he 
could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles, 
get  it  back  again,  and  as  he  heard  the 
^lls  ringing,  and  knew  we  should  awake, 
he  very  wisely  dropped  it  and  ran  away. 

Sunday,  November  14. — The  wind  and 
dust  are  very  bad  to-day.  Dressing  is 
nearly  as  difflcult  as  at  sea  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Our  tables  are  blown  over  as 
fast  as  we  re-arrange  them,  and  we  have 
to  hold  on  to  our  basins  with  one  hand 
and  wash  our  faces  with  the  other.  As 
for  the  baths,  they  contain  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  dust  and  water,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  mud.  Altogether  we  are  going 
through  a  disagreeable  phase  of  tent 
life,  and  we  begin  to  agree  that  there  is 
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a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  more  prosaic  country  and  with¬ 
in  four  walls.  The  culminating  point 
was  reached  when  it  was  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  cook,  and  Karam  declared  we 
must  move  farther  on  down  the  valley. 
This  fiat  was  especially  trying,  involv¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  packing  and  travelling, 
when  we  had  settled  ourselves  comforta¬ 
bly  for  a  day  of  rest.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  it,  however,  but  to  turn  out  into 
the  storm  of  whirling  sand,  and  struggle 
on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  another 
place — one  of  the  sources  of  the  Phar- 
phar.  This  proved,  however,  to  be  no 
better  than  the  original  camping  ground, 
so  we  held  on  our  way  for  another  hour 
and  a  half,  only  to  reach  Ain  Beit,  or 
the  “  House  of  Paradise.”  Here,  in 
addition  to  the  chronic  wind  and  sand¬ 
storm,  which  still  raged  as  merrily  as 
ever,  the  skeletons  of  sundry  camels 
strewed  the  ground,  and  we  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  have  the  tents  pitched  in  so 
ghastly  a  spot,  where,  too,  there  was  no 
shelter.  Albert  and  I  had  noticed  a 
place  on  the  way  near  a  stream  and  be¬ 
neath  the  shelter  of  some  trees  ;  but  as 
Karam  himself  had  not  selected  it,  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  induce  him 
to  see  that  it  possessed  any  advantages. 
At  last  he  gave  in,  and  we  settled  down 
there  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  cold  was 
so  intense  that,  after  luncheon,  Evie  and 
I  braved  the  wind  to  pick  up  sticks, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  sawed  and  chopped 
off  great  branches,  and  made  a  splendid 
fire.  It  looked  delightful,  and  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  building  it  somewhat  restored  our 
circulation  ;  but,  like  all  open-air  fires, 
it  made  us  feel  exactly  like  the  kettles 
described  by  Arctic  travellers — burnt  on 
one  side  and  frozen  on  the  other.  It  is 
blowing  a  bitter  gale  from  the  south¬ 
west  ;  cold  and  biting  as  the  bleakest 
English  north-easter  in  March. 

On  the  way  here  we  met  some 
Druses,  armed,  as  every  one  else  is,  to 
the  teeth.  Their  dress  is  pretty  and 
picturesque  enough — a  full  dark  blue 
shirt,  Turkish  trousers  bound  round  the 
w’aist  by  a  gay  sash,  a  wide  jacket  braid¬ 
ed  with  black,  and  with  kaleidoscope¬ 
looking  bits  of  colored  cloth  let  in  here 
and  there,  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  a 
scarlet  fez  with  a  bright-colored  hand¬ 
kerchief  wound  turbanwise  round  it. 
Each  carried  a  small  armory  disposed 


about  his  waist  :  a  pair  of  pistols,  a 
dagger  or  two,  a  knife,  a  small  hatchet 
with  a  wicked-looking  end  all  painted 
and  curved,  and — as  if  all  these  weap¬ 
ons  were  insufficient  for  defence — a  long 
gun.  This  road  is  reputed  to  be  very 
dangerous,  and  Murray  seems  to  think 
every  passer-by  must  necessarily  be 
either  a  robber  or  an  assassin  ;  but  I 
fancy  even  these  bloodthirsty  characters 
would  hesitate  before  attacking  so  for¬ 
midable  a  caravan  as  ours.  We  have 
never  had  guards  by  day.  Still,  when 
it  begins  to  get  dark  w’e  are  arranged  by 
Karam  in  an  order  of  march  of  his  own. 
He  goes  first,  as  a  valiant  dragoman  is 
bound  to  do  ;  then  come  Evie  and  I, 
closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Albert  with 
their  revolvers,  with  old  Hadji  Hassan, 
the  muleteer,  as  rear-guard.  The  old 
man  is  immensely  proud  of  his  title  of 
Hadji,  earned  by  his  having  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca.  He,  no  doubt,  com¬ 
bined  profit  with  religion  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  for  he  attended  the  caravan,  the 
better  to  look  after  some  horses  and 
mules  he  had  furnished  to  the  pilgrims. 

As  we  wound  slowly,  m  the  very 
teeth  of  the  gale,  along  the  valley  be¬ 
neath  Mount  Hermon,  we  saw  four 
splendid  eagles  hovering  about  the 
cliffs,  whilst  before  us,  cold  and  gray, 
rose  “  the  high  mountain  apart,”  where 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

There  are  not  many  birds  to  be  seen 
in  Syria,  and  those  we  have  come  across 
are  of  the  species  common  in  England, 
such  as  quails,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
partridges,  snipe,  woodcocks,  besides 
robins,  wagtails,  larks,  and  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  woodpecker.  One  seldom  or 
never  hears  a  bird  sing,  but  then  I  can’t 
help  fancying  that  is  because  there  are 
so  few  trees  for  them  to  alight  upon. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  bird  sing¬ 
ing,  except  on  a  branch.  Think  of  a 
nightingale  without  a  bush  !  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  lovely,  even  at  this  inclement 
time  of  year.  Crocuses  grow  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  of  every  imaginable  color. 
They  look  so  fresh  ind  fragile  that  it 
seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  how  they 
manage  to  push  their  delicate  heads 
through  the  rock-bound  earth.  There 
are  besides  great  patches  of  narcissus, 
tulips,  and  asphodels  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  and  in  places  the  sterile-look- 
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ing  ground  is  fairly  covered  with  gum 
cistus  and  wild  pinks.  The  oleanders, 
which  fringe  the  streams,  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  luxuriant,  with  their  masses  of 
pink  blossom,  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
The  blossoms  are  single,  but  in  great 
trusses,  and  ever  so  much  prettier  than 
the  double  variety  usually  cultivated  in 
England. 

Monday^  November  15. — The  morning 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  ice  had  to  be 
broken  in  our  baths.  In  spite  of  a  big 
fire  outside  the  tent,  close  to  which  we 
ate  our  breakfast,  it  was  a  case  of  chat¬ 
tering  teeth  and  helplessly  cold  hands. 
Directly  after  this  comfortless  meal  was 
over  we  started,  with  a  bitter  wind  in 
our  already  blue  faces,  for  a  slow  ride 
up  and  down  dreary  hills  and  precipices, 
until  we  arrived  at  a  volcanic  region. 
This  was  rather  more  fertile  than  the 
land  of  limestone  we  have  been  travel¬ 
ling  through  hitherto,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  whence 
a  magnificent  view  spread  itself  out  be¬ 
fore  us.  One  could  see  right  down  over 
many  miles  of  Palestine,  and  on  the 
horizon  stood  boldly  out  the  chain  of 
Hermon,  Mount  Tabor,  and  Mount 
Carmel. 

For  some  distance  further  we  jour¬ 
neyed  on,  and  then  halted  in  a  stone- 
quarry  for  lunch,  where  we  were  shel¬ 
tered  indeed  from  the  wind,  but  half 
roasted  by  a  scorching  sun.  After  lunch 
we  struck  out  of  the  main  road,  or 
rather  track,  to  visit  the  ancient  castle 
of  Subeibeh,  and  this  new  path  led  us  up 
and  down  the  worst  precipices  we  have 
yet  scaled.  The  horses  had  to  scramble 
like  cats,  sometimes  with  a  bare  foot¬ 
hold  for  their  hind  legs,  whilst  they 
sought  for  a  resting-place  for  their  front 
hoofs,  and  again  looking  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  stand  on  their  heads,  and  must 
infallibly  turn  a  somersault  down  the 
ladder  before  them.  But  they  carried 
us  safely  and  well,  and  we  rode  pleas¬ 
antly  on  through  olive  and  myrtle  groves 
until  we  reached  the  castle.  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  site,  commanding  the 
whole  of  the  plain  of  Huleh.  Every  style 
ot  architecture  may  be  found  among  its 
ruins,  for  it  was  begun  by  the  Syro-Gre- 
cians  five  hundred  years  b.c.,  and  al¬ 
tered,  repaired,  and  added  to  by  every 
power  which  has  held  possession  of  it  by 
turns,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


Since  that  comparatively  recent  date  it 
has  been  allowed  to  crumble  peacefully 
and  picturesquely  away.  The  cisterns, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  still  exist,  and 
are  made  to  hold  many  thousand  tons  of 
water.  The  view  from  the  old  castle  is 
superb,  and  the  richness  of  the  foliage 
and  vegetation  a  treat  to  aching  eyes 
from  the  whirling  desert  sand  of  these 
three  days  past. 

A  narrow  rugged  path,  down  which 
we  scrambled,  led  us  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Banias,  or  Caesarea 
Philippi,  the  northernmost  point  of  our 
Lord’s  wanderings  on  earth.  Its  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  dwellings  extend  over 
many  acres,  and  there  is  a  splendid  view 
from  the  old  Roman  bridge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  citadel  and  gateway.  From  this 
point  the  eye  also  takes  in  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  issuing,  an  im¬ 
petuous  glistening  thread,  from  a  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  a  thousand  feet  overhead. 
It  dashes  straight  down  and  immediate¬ 
ly  hurries  under  a  bridge,  down  the 
narrow  ravine  fringed  with  the  richest 
vegetation.  After  a  little  time  we  rode 
on  through  the  village,  every  housetop 
of  which  had  a  little  arbor  of  branches 
of  trees  built  on  its  flat  roof.  The  in¬ 
habitants  sit  and  even  sleep  in  these,  to 
escape  the  scorpions  and  ants  which  in¬ 
fest  the  whole  place. 

The  camp  was  reached  about  dusk, 
and  we  found  it  pitched  in  a  charming 
spot — an  olive  grove  on  the  brink  of  a 
rocky  stream,  whose  banks  seemed  a 
perfect  tangle  of  creepers  and  semi-trop¬ 
ical  shrubs,  figs,  pomegranates,  olean¬ 
ders,  bamboos,  sugar-canes,  myrtles, 
vines  ;  while  creepers  of  all  kinds  grew 
together  in  a  glorious  confusion,  and 
hung  in  leafy  wreaths  between  tree  and 
tree.  The  air  felt  deliciously  balmy  and 
warm  after  the  bleak  gale  of  the  last  few 
days,  but  we  still  had  a  fire  lighted  out¬ 
side  after  dinner.  You  can  hardly  im¬ 
agine  how  picturesque  the  scene  looked 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  curious  shad¬ 
ows  cast  by  the  flickering  fire  against  the 
gnarled  stems  of  the  old  olives  and  the 
fine  evergreen  oaks. 

Tuesday,  November  16. — A  lovely 
morning.  It ‘is  delightful  to  be  able  to 
make  one’s  toilet  with  ease  and  comfort, 
after  the  cold  and  rough  weather  of 
these  past  days.  Breakfast  was  early  as 
usual — half-past  seven — and  whilst  we 
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were  still  eating  it  a  party  of  five  Bedou¬ 
ins  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine.  There  was  only  the  width  of 
the  little  river  between  us,  and  they 
were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  w'ell  mount¬ 
ed.  'I'hey  may  have  been  peaceful  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  desert,  but  they  looked  un¬ 
commonly  like  marauders  out  on  a  foray. 

We  turned  a  little  out  of  our  way,  on 
first  starting,  to  see  the  fountain  of  Ba- 
nias,  another  source  of  the  Jordan, 
which  also  issues  from  a  limestone  rock 
beneath  the  ruined  remains  of  some 
great  temple,  and  flows  down  a  ravine 
exactly  like  our  beautiful  halting  place 
of  yesterday.  These  two  streams  used 
to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Caesarea  Philippi,  and  many  old  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  carvings  still  remain  on  the 
stones. 

.\fter  leaving  the  fountain  we  held  on 
our  way  to  Tell-el-Kady,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Dan,  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  one 
where  Jeroboam  inaugurated  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  “  the  golden  calf  he  had  set  up,” 
Its  inhabitants  were  colonists  from  Si- 
don,  and  when  one  sees  the  rich,  fertile 
plain  on  whose  borders  the  city  stood,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  they  became 
lazy  and  luxurious  in  their  habits,  and 
so  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hardy  and 
victorious  Israelites.  The  oaks,  for 
which  Sidon  has  always  been  famous, 
still  grow  on  the  hills  around,  and  from 
one  magnificent  tree  which  overhangs 
the  fountains  we  brought  away  some 
acorns,  hoping  to  get  them  to  grow  in 
England. 

Near  Tell-el-Kady  a  third  source  of 
the  Jordan  springs  up,  and  after  form¬ 
ing  a  miniature  lake  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  rushes  down  the  valley 
to  join  the  other  two  streams,  and  they 
all  flow  together  toward  the  “  waters  of 
Merom.”  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
lovely  as  the  maidenhair  fern  at  this  lit¬ 
tle  lake.  It  did  not  fringe  the  edge  en¬ 
tirely,  as  it  has  always  done  at  every 
pool,  watercourse,  and  torrent  we  have 
passed  since  we  have  been  in  Syria,  but 
it  sprang  up  in  large  tufts  between  the 
rocks  of  basalt  at  the  edge  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  It  was  of  a  larger 
variety  than  one  generally  meets  with  in 
England,  and  in  such  luxuriant  bunches, 
so  effectively  placed,  that  it  gave  the 
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effect  of  the  lake  having  been  specially 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

On  we  rode,  through  thickets  of 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  Berberis  asiaiica, 
across  the  plain,  over  Roman  bridges, 
fording  green-fringed  streams,  until  we 
came  to  a  rugged  mountain-path  leading 
straight  up  a  steep  hill,  from  whose  sum¬ 
mit  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  Her- 
mon  and  the  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
away  to  Mount  Carmel,  whilst  just  at 
our  feet  lay  the  plain  of  Huleh.  We 
lunched  under  the  shade  of  a  myrtle- 
tree  with  this  wonderful  scenery  all 
around  us,  and  it  required  some  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  many  remonstrances  and 
threats  of  being  belated  from  Karam,  to 
make  us  mount  our  horses  again,  and 
turn  away  from  so  much  and  such  varied 
beauty.  Another  climb  brought  us  to 
Hunin,  the  ancient  Rehab — the  terminal 
point  of  the  spies’  journeying  from  Ka- 
desh-Bamea.  Thence,  a  couple  of 
hours’  ride  through  woods  of  oaks  and 
olives,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
myrtle  and  vines,  brought  us  to  Meis-el- 
Jehel.  Here  we  encamped  for  the  night, 
but  just  outside  the  village  as  usual. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  this 
country  that  the  carcasses  of  all  creat¬ 
ures  which  fall  by  the  roadside  are  left 
unburied,  so  that  your  way  is  enlivened 
by  the  frequent  sight  of  the  bodies  of 
divers  animals  in  varying  stages  of  de¬ 
composition,  from  a  mule  just  dead  to 
the  white,  sun-bleached  bones  of  a 
camel.  On  the  way  hither  to-day  I  saw 
several  eagles  soaring  above  our  heads  : 
from  time  to  time  one  would  pounce 
down  suddenly  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
lambs.  A  little  further  on  a  huge  dog 
was  devouring  a  carcass,  whilst  hard  by 
two  splendid  eagles  sat  on  a  rock  and 
enviously  watched  him  with  wide,  fierce 
eyes. 

In  spite  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Jordan,  the  water  is  extremely  bad  just 
here,  and  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
spring  miles  away. 

Wednesday y  November  17. — We  start¬ 
ed  about  9  A..M.,  and  had  a  rather  hot 
and  stony  ride  past  the  spring  whence 
the  water  of  yesterday  had  come.  The 
sight  of  it  quite  accounts  for  our  all  hav¬ 
ing  felt  more  or  less  ill  after  drinking  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  large,  deep  stone  well, 
some  eighty  feet  round,  was  picturesque 
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enough,  and  brought  vividly  to  mind 
many  a  Bible  story.  Two  stout  Arabs 
were  drawing  water  from  below  for  their 
mixed  herds  ;  some  poor  thirsting  cam¬ 
els  waited  patiently  a  little  way  off, 
whilst  groups  of  women  moved  away 
from  the  w'ell,  poising  their  stone  water- 
jars  on  their  heads  with  one  hand,  in  the 
old  graceful  Eastern  fashion. 

Not  long  after  leaving  this  watering- 
place  we  reached  Kadesh  Naphtali,  one 
of  the  Jewish  cities  of  refuge  in  old 
times,  and  also  the  birthplace  of  Barak. 
We  paused  a  little  to  examine  the  few 
ruins  which  are  still  left,  and  to  try  and 
get  some  water,  but  it  was  so  bad  here 
that  even  the  horses  would  not  touch  it. 
We  went  on  and  soon  came  to  a  curious 
village  of  peaked-roof  houses,  built  by 
some  Algerian  settlers  anxious  to  escape 
from  French  discipline.  Here  there 
was  a  good  spring,  which  our  thirsty 
horses  rushed  at,  almost  pushing  one  an¬ 
other  away  in  their  eagerness  to  drink  of 
it.  An  Arab  was  washing  the  dust  off 
his  feet  in  it  just  as  we  came  up,  which 
seemed  unfortunate,  but  we  waited  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  for  the  contents  of  the  pool  to 
run  off,  and  then  filled  our  leathern  bot¬ 
tles  and  rode  on  along  a  path  at  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  overhanging  the  river. 

Whilst  climbing  slowly  up  a  steep 
bank  on  the  opposite  side,  a  Bedouin  of 
the  tribe  of  Ben  Issacher,  mounted  on  a 
pretty  black  mare,  overtook  us  at  full 
gallop.  He  pulled  up  and  joined  our 
party,  and  we  talked  to  him  for  some 
time  through  Karani.  Albert  offered  to 
buy  his  long  spear  with  silver-bound 
joints.  At  one  end  was  an  iron  point  to 
stick  into  the  ground  w'hen  not  in  use, 
and  at  the  other  a  sharp  point  of  bur¬ 
nished  steel.  He  was  a  most  friendly 
and  affable  Bedouin,  and  showed  us  all 
his  arms — pistols,  sword,  knife,  and  so 
forth.  When  we  arrived  at  the  rocky 
plateau  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  gave  a 
sort  of  performance  for  our  amusement, 
galloping  about  and  whirling  his  lance 
with  dramatic  effect  and  many  loud 
cries,  as  he  thrust  at  and  parried  thrusts 
from  an  imaginary  enemy.  He  turned 
and  twisted  his  mare  about  with  incredi¬ 
ble  ease  and  swiftness,  only  guiding  her 
with  a  halter,  for  the  bit,  which  is 
scarcely  ever  used  except  in  warfare, 
hung  idly  from  his  saddle  all  the  time. 
We  rode  together  for  some  distance,  and 


at  parting  he  took  the  charm  from  his 
horse’s  neck — a  piece  of  crescent-shaped 
w’ood — and  presented  it  to  me  with  a 
most  graceful  salaam.  Altogether  we 
were  rather  pleased  with  our  fellow-trav¬ 
eller,  until  old  Hadji  Hassan  let  out  that 
his  parting  words  had  been  a  strongly 
expressed  wish  to  find  any  two  of  us 
alone  in  a  place  where  he  could  use  his 
weapons  in  earnest.  Six  together  were 
beyond  his  ideas,  so  he  made  the  best  of 
his  disappointment. 

A  hot,  dreary  ride  of  two  hours 
brought  us  to  Safed,  said  by  some  to  be 
the  city  alluded  to  by  St.  Matthew  as 
the  city  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid. 
It  is  j>erched  on  the  very  summit  of  a 
high  mountain.  From  the  olive-grove 
close  to  the  castle  in  which  our  tents  are 
pitched  we  have  a  lovely  outlook  over 
distant  ridges,  one  folded  softly  over 
the  other,  until  the  eye  travels  down  to 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
lying  at  our  feet.  As  if  they  were  on  a 
map,  one  picks  out  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  the  country 
of  the  Gergesenes.  On  the  eastern  side 
is  the  steep  place  where  the  devil-jxis- 
sessed  swine  ran  violently  down,  to  per¬ 
ish  in  the  waters.  Every  spot  has  some 
thrilling  charm  of  its  own  by  which  to 
hold  the  gazer  spellbound.  The  sunset 
was  lovely,  though  stormy,  and  the  moon 
rose  early,  shedding  a  full  and  pure  ra¬ 
diance  over  the  scene,  and  filtering  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  olive-trees. 
Safed  suffered  terribly  in  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  1837.  Five  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  miserably.  The 
earth  was  literally  shaken  to  pieces,  and 
has  still  great  rents  in  it.  Only  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Jews,  re¬ 
main  in  it  now. 

Thursday,  Navtmber  18. — The  sunset 
of  last  night  has  kept  its  promise. 
When  we  awoke  at  five  this  morning  it 
was  pouring  with  rain,  and  the  thunder 
was  rolling  among  the  mountains.  The 
rain  continued  more  or  less  until  ten, 
when  we  seized  an  interval  of  fine 
weather  to  start  by  .another  bare  and 
bleak  road  winding  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Naphtali.  It  was  very  hot,  with 
occasional  showers  ;  but  when  the  clouds 
lifted  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
hills,  they  looked  all  the  more  lovely  for 
the  changing,  flitting  shadows  and  mist 
wreaths.  The  usual  brief  halt  for  lunch 
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was  made  at  the  top  of  a  hill  among 
some  acacia  and  fig-bushes.  To-day  the 
meal  was  improved  by  some  delicious 
new  milk  which  we  got  from  a  party  of 
travelling  Arabs.  They  were  all  pictur¬ 
esque-looking  people,  especially  the 
head  goatherd,  who  carried,  among 
other  weapons,  an  old  English  “  Tower” 
gun,  with  Hint  lock  and  steel,  and  the 
words  ”  Tower”  and  “  George  IV.”  on 
the  lock.  It  had  a  preposterously  long' 
barrel,  bound  round  at  regular  intervals 
with  little  brass  hoops.  Only  last  year 
we  were  told  at  the  Tower  that  all  their 
condemned  guns  were  bought  by  the 
Jews,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Arab  taste, 
and  that  they  then  found  a  ready  market 
in  these  parts. 

Fine  timber  is  said  to  exist  in  this 
range  of  mountains,  but  we  have  scarce¬ 
ly  seen  a  tree  to-day.  It  is  true  that  our 
after-luncheon  ride  led  us  along  a  stream, 
densely  bordered  on  either  side  by  lux¬ 
uriant  oleanders,  but  then  they  are  only 
flowering  bushes  !  At  last  we  reached 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth — a  rich  flat  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  The  land  belongs 
to  some  merchants  in  Damascus,  but 
is  cultivated  for  their  benefit  by  a  little 
colony  of  Arabs  of  the  Gawwmeh  tribe. 

Another  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
this  brought  us  along  a  beach  ot  small 
but  beautiful  shells,  to  the  wretched 
village  of  Magdala,  the  supposed  birth¬ 
place  of  Mary  Magdalene.  A  large 
caravan  of  Arabs  and  camels  on  their 
way  to  Egypt  were  halting  here.  Then 
the  path  wound  sometimes  alongside 
and  sometimes  above  the  lake,  until  we 
reached  Tiberias,  a  dirty  town  with  a 
ruined  castle.  Here  we  found  great  ex¬ 
citement  prevailing,  for  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus  was  going  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  town  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem, 
where  he  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  His  attendants  were  busy  un¬ 
loading  the  camels  and  pitching  the  tents 
on  the  shore,  and  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
were  just  arriving.  They  had  been 
travelling  in  queer-shaped,  gayly  deco¬ 
rated  litters,  each  borne  between  two 
camels.  Just  as  we  topped  the  hill  and 
came  in  view  of  their  camp  the  escort 
of  Turkish  cavalry  was  following  the  la¬ 
dies’  litters  down  the  steep  hill.  It  was 
a  curious  and  characteristic  scene,  which 
we  would  not  have  missed  on  any  ac¬ 


count.  The  green  and  gold  and  purple 
and  gold  tents,  with  the  crescent  flag 
floating  above  them,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a  perfect  town  of  little  white  tents 
which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  all 
directions,  even  whilst  we  stood  looking 
at  them.  The  escort  were  mounted  on 
active  little  horses,  and  wore  boots  and 
gaiters,  full  blue  Turkish  trousers,  red 
Garibaldi  shirts,  and  white  handkerchiefs 
over  their  fezzes,  with  a  piece  of  rope 
wound  round  them.  'Fhey  were  followed 
and  escorted  in  their  turn  by  a  swarm  of 
Arabs  and  followers  in  every  variety  of 
picturesque  rags.  Some  ot  this  ragged 
outer  regiment  acted  as  guides,  and  were 
armed  with  curious  short  little  blunder- 
busses  like  those  used  in  England  in  the 
earliest  days  of  firearms.  They  had 
perhaps  found  their  way  over  here  from 
the  Tower,  as  had  the  goatherd’s  gun. 

Tiberias,  like  Safed,  is  principally  in¬ 
habited  by  Jews,  who  look  very  odd  in 
long  distinguishing  garments  of  light 
linen,  buttoned  straight  down  from  head 
to  foot.  Their  hair,  too,  is  cut  short, 
except  one  curl  in  front  of  each  ear.  A 
small  white  cotton  nightcap  and  a  hat 
like  the  ordinary  chimney-pot,  only  cut 
shorter,  complete  the  costume,  which  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  flowing,  gay- 
colored  dress  of  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Syrians.  These  Jews  are  abjectly  poor, 
and  nowhere  could  we  behold  a  more 
literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  stand¬ 
ing  in  such  spots  as  these  and  looking 
around  one  at  their  unhappy  inhabitants. 

Although  the  country  is  thickly  strewn 
with  loose  stones,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  but  it  is  quite  uncultivated.  For 
miles  it  looks  like  an  utter  desert,  and 
to  such  desolate  expanses  succeeds  a 
tangle  or  copse  of  thorny  shrubs.  Often 
we  journey  for  miles  without  seeing  a 
human  being,  or  an  Arab  hut  or  even 
tent.  It  is  a  veritable  country  of  deso¬ 
lation  ;  still  in  some  places  there  are 
lovely  scenery  and  grand  views,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between. 

The  Pasha  did  not  arrive  till  after 
dark,  so  we  did  not  wait  to  see  him.  In¬ 
deed,  I  felt  rather  cross  with  his  high¬ 
ness,  for  he  had  taken  up  our  proposed 
camping  ground^  and  therefore  our  tents 
had  to  be  pitched  a  good  way  farther 
along  the  shore.  However,  the  camping 
ground  turned  out  a  very  nice  place, 
close  to  the  hot  springs,  and  only  a  few 
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feet  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Here, 
too,  we  only  needed  a  couple  of  guards 
to  sleep  by  each  tent. 

Friday ^  November  19. — A  showery 
night  and  morning,  but  delightfully 
warm.  In  spite  of  his  late  arrival,  the 
Pasha  with  all  his  train  of  followers  was 
off  en  route  for  Damascus  at  daybreak, 
so  no  more  has  been  seen  of  them.  We 
started  at  eleven,  in  a  boat  of  primitive 
construction,  with  five  inefficient  boat¬ 
men.  Luckily  the  lake  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  we  proceeded  safely,  though 
very  slowly.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  during  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  min¬ 
istry  here,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  near  the  lake 
gained  their  living  by  fishing,  and  that 
the  sea  must  have  been  covered  by 
boats.  Now  there  are  only  two  boats 
on  the  lake,  both  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  importation,  and  never  used,  ex¬ 
cept  by  visitors  to  its  shores.  Nothing 
shows  more  forcibly  the  desolation  which 
has  passed  over  the  land. 

We  rowed  leisurely  on  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  have  a  good 
view  all  round,  and  to  see  the  clefts  in 
the  hill  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake 
at  the  north  end.  The  first  idea  was  to 
land  at  the  north  side,  but  so  slow  was 
our  progress  that  it  was  found  imprac¬ 
ticable.  We  had  to  turn  off  towards. the 
cliff  down  which  the  swine  ran  into  the 
sea.  It  is  the  only  steep  place ;  for 
elsewhere,  though  the  mountains  encom¬ 
pass  the  lake,  there  is  a  flat  strip  of  cul¬ 
tivated  land  between  them  and  the  lake, 
except  in  this  one  spot,  where  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  range  runs  abruptly  down. 

We  landed  at  a  place  now  called  Tel 
Hunel,  regarding  which  there  is  much 
controversy  among  learned  writers.  It 
is  certainly  the  site  of  one  of  the  deso¬ 
lated  cities,  but  whether  of  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  or  Chorazin,  cannot  now  be 
determined,  so  utter  has  been  their  over¬ 
throw.  It  IS  only  the  general  locality 
which  can  be  ascertained.  We  lunched 
at  this  forsaken  spot ;  and  then  went  on 
and  landed  again  at  Magdala,  to  collect 
some  of  the  lovely  shells. 

A  breeze  now  sprang  up,  blowing  right 
ahead  ;  the  w'aters  of  the  lake  immedi¬ 
ately  became  very  rough,  and  we  soon 
began  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Happily  the  wind  changed,  or  we  should 
certainly  have  had  to  sjjend  thd  night  on 


the  lake,  for  our  boat  made  little  or  no 
progress  against  it.  Even  as  it  was,  we 
were  kept  out  very  late,  and  Tom  had 
begun  to  be  anxious,  for,  as  on  all  inland 
seas,  the  wind  here  is  exceedingly  fitful 
and  treacherous,  and  he  fully  expected 
it  would  chop  round  again.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  old  city  of  Tiberias  ex¬ 
tend  far  beyond  our  tents  to  the  hot 
springs,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  present 
town,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  are 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  once  pros¬ 
perous  towns  and  villages.  This  bit  of 
our  journey  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
interesting.  I  feel  too  unwell  to  actually 
enjoy  the  scenes  of  each  day,  but  I  am 
sure  1  shall  always  look  back  to  them 
with  delight. 

Saturday,  November  20. — I  have  been 
gradually  and  decidedly  getting  worse 
ever  since  we  left  Meis-el-Jehel.  1 
suffer  horribly  from  ague  and  low  fever, 
and  this  morning  I  am  so  ill  that  there 
seems  a  good  deal  of  doubt  whether  we 
can  start  at  all.  Tom,  however,  thinks 
it  better  to  push  on,  as  here  there  is  no 
doctor  or  possibility  of  help  of  any 
kind,  whereas  from  Nazareth  one  day 
would  take  us  to  Acre.  My  recollec¬ 
tions  of  this  morning’s  journey  are  very 
vague.  The  most  distinct  idea  was  the 
ever-present  wonder  how  long  I  should 
be  able  to  remain  in  my  saddle.  Then 
came  intervals  of  unconsciousness,  from 
which  I  recovered  to  find  myself  laid  on 
the  ground,  while  quinine  and  brandy 
and  water  were  being  poured  down  my 
throat. 

Whilst  we  were  resting  under  some 
olive-trees  to-day,  a  marriage  procession 
passed  us.  It  was  led  by  about  fifty 
men  in  their  best  clothes,  well  mounted 
and  armed,  who  were  escorting  a  bride 
home.  Some  of  these  men  played  upon 
curious  musical  instruments.  In  their 
midst  sat  the  bride — astride  upon  a 
white  caparisoned  horse,  led  by  a  man  in 
flowing  robes.  Her  wonderful  garments 
were  stiff  with  embroidery,  and  she  was 
laden  with  magnificent  jewels.  She 
wore  the  usual  jacket,  shirt,  tunic,  fall, 
and  loose  trousers,  and  was  attended  by 
four  very  ugly  old  hags  as  bridesmaids, 
who  were  nearly  as  smart  as  herself. 
But  these  antique  damsels  (or  dames) 
were  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
head-dresses,  composed  of  rolls  of  silver 
coins  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  piled 
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up  like  the  money  on  a  money-changer’s 
counter,  and  arranged  round  the  front 
of  a  sort  of  cap,  something  of  the  shape 
of  a  great  sausage.  The  procession  in¬ 
cluded  a  host  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  soli¬ 
tary  camel,  bearing  a  huge  scarlet  and 
green  box  aloft,  which  box  contained 
the  bride’s  trousseau.  Their  journey 
was  a  long  one,  and  to  beguile  its  tedi¬ 
um  they  sang  songs  and  played  upon 
their  queer  musical  instruments,  and 
every  time  they  came  to  ever  so  small  a 
plateau  beside  the  rocky  path  the  men 
broke  out  of  the  order  of  march  and 
held  a  sort  of  miniature  tournament, 
performing  all  sorts  of  intricate  evolu¬ 
tions.  They  would  tilt  at  one  another 
with  their  long  lances,  and  fire  off  their 
long  guns.  Now  and  then  one  of  them 
would  detach  himself  from  the  rest  and 
really  seem  to  fly  up  the  steep  mountain¬ 
side,  his  horse  clambering  over  the  rocks, 
and  all  the  others  rushing  after  him  in 
hot  pursuit,  shouting  and  shrieking  at  the 
top  of  their  voices. 

We  were  passing  or  travelling  with 
this  procession  the  whole  afternoon.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  when  we  arrived 
at  Kefr  Kenna,  the  ancient  Cana  of 
(jalilee,  where  our  Lord  performed  His 
first  miracle  at  a  bridal  feast,  there 
stood,  just  as  they  might  have  stood  in 
those  distant  days,  a  vast  and  expectant 
crowd,  and  the  bridegroom  anxiously 
waiting  at  the  door  of  his  house  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bride. 

Kefr  Kenna  is  an  old  village  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Nazareth,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fertile  fields  and  orchards, 
all  hedged  in  by  prickly  pears.  Some 
of  the  oldest  olive-tr^es  in  the  world 
grow  just  here.  1  never  saw  such  de¬ 
crepit,  gnarled  old  trunks  as  had  some 
of  them.  You  can  still  see  the  house 
where  the  miracle  was  performed,  and 
even,  they  say,  the  six  water-pots  of 
stone,  but  we  did  not  pause  to  look  at 
them,  nor  yet  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,  which  is  on  the  opposite  hill. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  shower, 
and  cleared  before  we  had  finished 
climbing  the  hill  above  Nazareth,  en¬ 
abling  us  to  enjoy  the  justly  celebrated 
view  of  mountain,  plain,  and  sea,  from 
its  summit. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  that  a  party 


of  French  travellers  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  intended  camping  ground, 
and,  in  consequence,  our  tents  had  not 
yet  been  pitched.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  me,  as  I  had  to  wait  in  the  camp  for 
nearly  an  hour,  tired  and  ill  as  1  felt. 
It  poured  with  rain  all  night,  and  though 
our  tents  had  not  leaked  so  far,  still 
every  thing  became  damp  and  wet.  I 
am  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  sort  of  life  requires  fine  weather,  ro¬ 
bust  health,  and  a  prettier  line  of  coun¬ 
try  than  we  have  passed  through.  Un¬ 
der  the  conditions  named  I  could  im¬ 
agine  it  to  be  delightful.  As  it  is,  one 
never  has  a  moment’s  rest  from  the  time 
one  is  called  in  the  morning  until  one 
tumbles  into  bed,  more  dead  than  alive, 
at  night.  The  days  have  generally  been 
spent  thus  :  We  are  called  at  half-past 
five,  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  after 
dressing  and  packing,  breakfast  (with 
three  hot  dishes)  is  served  outside  at 
half-past  seven.  Then  we  sit  on  the 
ground,  and  write  or  read  in  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  sort  of  fashion  while  the  tents 
are  taken  down  and  the  mules  loaded. 
When  Karam  has  seen  all  this  properly 
done,  we  start,  and  ride  for  four  or  five 
hours  until  lunch,  which  is  always  a  hur¬ 
ried  meal,  as  the  halt  is  generally  made 
near  some  object  of  interest.  Three  or 
four  more  hours’  riding,  perhaps,  brings 
us  to  our  camping  ground  for  the  night. 
If  the  weather  and  the  roads  have  been 
good,  we  are  lucky  enough  to  find  the 
tents  pitched  and  ready  for  us  ;  if  not, 
we  sit  on  the  ground  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
cess.  In  an  hour  or  so  comes  dinner, 
after  which  we  are  all  glad  to  go  to  bed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Our  cook  has  proved 
himself  an  excellent  artiste,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  upward  of  seventy  various  dishes, 
all  excellent  of  their  kind.  He  deserves 
the  more  credit  for  this,  since  his  fire¬ 
place  is  simply  a  perforated  half  cylinder 
about  four  feet  high  and  one  foot  broad. 
It  has  been  supported  on  four  legs,  but 
some  of  these  have  come  off  by  rough 
usage,  and  it  is  ,now  propped  up  in  a 
makeshift  fashion.  His  principal  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  skinny  fowls,  tough  mut¬ 
ton,  eggs,  and  goat’s  milk,  besides  the 
potted  meats,  vegetables,  and  sauces 
with  which  Karam  has  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  him. 

Sunday,  November  2 1 . — It  has  poured 
with  rain  all  night  and  day.  As  1  spent 
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all  the  time  in  my  bed,  I  have  not  much 
to  write  about,  unless  I  dilate  on  the 
miseries  of  being  ill  in  a  tent.  It  is 
especially  wretched  on  a  wet  day,  when 
the  roof  is  saturated  and  the  walls  run¬ 
ning  down  with  water,  when  the  caq>et 
is  a  mass  of  mud,  and  clothes,  counter¬ 
pane,  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  is  wring¬ 
ing  wet,  when  you  are  obliged  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  your  head  and  to  have 
your  bed  covered  by  a  mackintosh. 
I'hen  swarms  of  b'ack  beetles  of  various 
dimensions,  snails,  slugs,  wood-lice, 
earwigs,  occasionally  a  scorpion,  infest 
the  tent  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  del¬ 
uge  outside.  These  larger  creatures  are 
in  addition,  remember,  to  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  fleas,  which  we  seem  to  carry 
about  with  us  everywhere.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  not  been  too  unwell  to  be 
indifferent  to  every  thing,  I  have  thought 
what  a  ix)sitive  pleasure  it  must  be  to  be 
ill  in  a  nice  house  w’ith  every  thing  clean 
and  comfortable  around  you.  At  the 
best  of  times  camp  beds  are  not  too  lux¬ 
urious,  and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  to 
me  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
the  bed-clothes  always  several  sizes  too 
small  for  them.  Badly  off  as  I  was, 
however,  I  really  think  I  had  the  best 
of  it,  even  in  my  damp  bed  and  racked 
with  fever,  for  the  others  looked  wretch¬ 
edly  cold  and  miserable.  But  they  took 
the  greatest  care  of  me,  and  the  quinine 
and  strong  soup  which  they  gave  me 
every  alternate  hour  made  me  feel  much 
better  towards  evening. 

Akurah,  the  dog,  so  named  after  the 
village  from  which  he  came,  and  who 
has  followed  us  faithfully  ever  since, 
spent  most  of  this  wet  day  with  us, 
and  we  have  really  grown  so  fond  of 
him  that  we  think  of  taking  him  back  to 
England  with  us.  He  is  a  wonderfully 
clever  watch-dog,  affectionate  to  us, 


and  just  civil  to  the  servants.  He  has 
made  it  his  business  to  ascertain  who 
are  the  authorized  passers-by,  and  even 
recognizes  the  right  of  way  of  the  water- 
carrier’s  casks,  assistants,  and  guards 
who  are  appointed  at  each  village. 
These  he  permits  to  pass,  but  woe  be¬ 
tide  any  one  else  who  ventures  within  an 
imaginary  circle  he  has  drawn  round  the 
tents  the  moment  the  camp  is  formed. 
No  strange  foot  must  intrude  there.  If 
they  do  not  heed  a  low  warning  growl, 
Akurah  is  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and 
the  visitor  flying  before  him. 

Nazareth  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its 
associations — from  the  fact  that  here  our 
Lord  spent  twenty-seven  years  of  His 
life  on  earth.  Like  all  these  Eastern 
villages,  it  looks  sufficiently  clean  and 
agreeable  from  a  little  distance,  but 
turns  out  to  be  less  attractive  when  you 
find  yourself  within  the  walls.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gardens  and  orchards 
fenced  in  by  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  many  mission¬ 
aries,  who  work  very  hard  among  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  most  interesting  to 
see  all  the  Christian  Arabs  riding  into 
the  town,  early  this  morning,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  but  well  armed,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Church  services  in  Arabic. 
Tom  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  the 
evening  service  at  7.30,  but  there  was 
such  a  downpour  of  rain  he  could  not 
manage  it.  However,  next  day  he 
called  on  the  missionary,  and  heard 
many  interesting  details  of  his  labors, 
and  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood. 

Baron  de  Saulcy,  the  great  Oriental 
traveller,  has  been  encamped  close  to  us 
all  this  drenching  day.  He  seems  to 
have  a  large  party  with  him,  to  judge 
from  the  size  of  his  camp. — Fraser  s 
Magazine. 


EARTH-BORN  METEORITES. 


So  many  circumstances  which  had  be¬ 
fore  seemed  mysterious  in  the  phenome¬ 
na  presented  by  meteors  and  falling  stars 
have  of  late  years  been  explained  by 
what  may  be  cjdled  the  astronomical  the¬ 
ory  of  their  origin,  that  students  of  sci¬ 
ence  h.ave  been  apt  to  throw  (perhaps 
somewhat  too  hastily)  into  the  back¬ 


ground  the  theory  of  the  terrestrial 
origin  of  some  at  least  amongst  these 
bodies.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  as 
a  somewhat  prevalent  mistake,  in  the 
discussion  of  scientific  views,  to  reebg- 
nize  in  the  demonstrated  justice  of  one 
theory  the  necessary  failure  of  another 
purporting  to  explain  the  same  phe- 
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nomena.  For  instance,  because  it  has 
l)een  shown  unmistakably  that  many 
faint  stars  are  nearer  to  us  than  some  of 
the  brightest,  the  inference  is  adopted 
that  the  brighter  stars  are  not  the  nearer  ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  choice  does  not 
lie  between  the  two  theories — that  the 
brightness  of  a  star  indicates  proximity, 
and  that  it  indicates  superior  real  size 
and  splendor — seeing  that  it  is  possible, 
nay,  one  may  in  this  case  say  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  both  views  are  partly  true. 
t)n  the  whole,  doubtless  the  brighter  stars 
are  nearer  than  the  fainter,  and  again 
on  the  whole  there  are  'relatively  more 
of  the  largest  orders  of  stara  amongst 
those  which  appear  bright  than  among 
those  which  appear  faint.  The  case  of 
meteors  and  shooting  stars  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  simple.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  astrono¬ 
mers  have  obtained  of  the  extra-terres¬ 
trial  origin  of  a  great  number  of  mete¬ 
ors  does  not  involve,  of  necessity,  the 
conclusion  that  none  among  the  bodies 
which  from  time  to  time  reach  our  earth 
from  without  have  had  a  terrestrial 
origin  in  remote  past  ages  when  the 
earth’s  condition  was  very  unlike  that 
which  we  now  recognize.  Recently 
some  evidence  of  a  rather  striking  kind 
has  been  obtained  from  the  constitution 
of  meteoric  masses  to  show  that  such 
has  indeed  been  the  origin  of  some  me¬ 
teorites.  An  astronomer  well  able  to 
discuss  the  mathematical  relations  in¬ 
volved  has  found  reason  to  regard  the 
theory  with  favor,  if  not  absolutely  ac¬ 
cepting  it.  Some  indeed  fall  into  the 
same  fault  here  into  which  (as  we  think) 
those  had  fallen  who  inferred  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  conclusion  from  other  evidence  that 
no  meteorites  can  possibly  be  of  terres¬ 
trial  origin  ;  for  they  seem  disposed  to 
regard  all  meteorites  of  a  certain  large 
and  important  class  as  originally  earth- 
born.  We  propose  now  to  consider 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  terrestrial  origin  of  some 
among  the  bodies  which  fall  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  earth,  and  then  to  in- 
ejuire  how  far  it  is  likely  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  applies  to  all  the  members  of  that 
particular  class  of  bodies. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  briefly  indi¬ 
cate  the  position  of  meteoric  astronomy 
at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
Niw  Si&ixs.— VoL.  XXX.,  No.  6 


readers  that  after  the  meteoric  display 
of  November  14th,  1866,  astronomers 
succeeded  in  rapidly  bringing  together  a 
mass  of  evidence,  cogent  at  first,  but 
presently  found  to  be  overwhelming,  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  shooting  stars 
are  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of  vast  ex¬ 
tent  around  the  sun.  They  were  able 
to  ascertain  the  precise  figure  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  some  among  these  orbits,  owing 
to  the  recognition  of  the  strange  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  two  best  known  systems 
of  shooting  stars  travel  in  the  track  of 
two  comets,  one  large  and  conspicuous, 
the  other  telescopic.  If  they  had  been 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  had 
been  established,  all  such  doubts  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  observations 
made  on  the  system  of  meteors  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  track  of  the  comet  called 
Biela’s.  It  was  predicted  that  on  the 
night  of  November  27th,  1872,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  eaith  would  pass 
through  the  track  of  that  comet,  a  shower 
of  falling  stars  would  be  seen,  radiating 
from  a  part  of  the  heavens  near  the  feet 
of  the  constellation  Andromeda,  or  the 
Chained  Lady — that  being  the  direction 
from  which  bodies  following  in  the  train 
of  Biela’s  comet  would  seem  to  traverse 
our  skies  if,  as  the  earth  travelled  on- 
w’ards,  they  overtook  her,  and  were  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  in  their  rush  through 
our  atmosphere.  On  that  evening  a 
wonderful  display  of  meteors  was  seen, 
thousands  being  counted  by  European 
observers,  while,  according  to  one  ac¬ 
count,  the  above-named  regions  of  ^he 
heavens  from  whence,  as  predicted,  the 
meteors  radiated,  was  aglow  with  an  am¬ 
ber-colored  light,  as  though  illuminated 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  faint  meteors  too 
minute  to  be  individually  discernible. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  European  astrono¬ 
mer  named  Klinkerfues  thought  that  it 
might  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of 
astronomers  whose  observatories  com¬ 
manded  the  southern  heavens,  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  flight  of  meteors 
following  in  the  train  of  Biela’s  comet 
had  swept  over  the  earth  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  stars  marking  the 
feet  of  Andromeda,  and  that  therefore 
possibly  the  flight  might  be  seen  (as  a 
whole)  travelling  onward  towards  the 
southern  stars  which  lie  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  those  northern  ones.  Accordingly 
43 
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he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Pogson,  of  the 
Madras  Observatory:  “  Biela  touched 
earth  on  November  27th  ;  look  for  it 
near  Theta  Centauri.”  Pogson  exam¬ 
ined  that  part  of  the  heavens,  and  there 
discovered  two  faint  cloudlike  objects 
presenting  the  appeanmce  of  small  com¬ 
ets.  These,  whatever  they  were,  w'ere 
not  star-clouds  or  nebulae,  for  they 
were  seen  to  be  in  slow  motion  athwart 
the  heavens  ;  although  it  appeared,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  neither  could  have 
been  the  flight  of  meteors  which  had 
swept  over  the  earth  (or  through  which 
the  earth  had  passed)  on  November 
27th.  While  it  was  certain  that  Biela’s 
comet  itself  was  at  least  twelve  weeks’ 
journey  further  on  than  these  comets 
(assuming  they  were  really  travelling  in 
its  track),  yet  their  motion  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  theory  that  they  belong  to 
the  train  of  cometic  matter  following  af¬ 
ter  Biela’s  comet,  to  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  belonged  also  the  flight  of  me¬ 
teors  which  produced  the  display  of  fall¬ 
ing  stars  on  the  night  of  November  27- 
28. 

But  here,  in  passing,  we  must  correct 
a  notion  into  which  many  persons  little 
acquainted  with  astronomy  have  fallen, 
when  they  have  learned  that  meteors  of 
different  orders  follow,  in  flights  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions,  in  the  track 
of  known  comets,  imagining  that  the 
mystery  of  comets’  tails  can  thus  be 
readily  explained.  The  track  of  a  com¬ 
et  and  the  tail  of  a  comet  are  not  coinci¬ 
dent.  If  they  W’ere,  it  would  of  course 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  when 
we  look  at  the  long  tail  of  such  a  comet 
as  Newton’s,  or  Donati’s,  we  see  m 
reality  the  stream  of  meteoric  attendants 
following  after  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
those  splendid  objects.  This  theory  has 
indeed  been  elaborated  by  a  mathema¬ 
tician  of  repute,  who  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  coincides  with  the  track  which 
the  head  of  the  comet  pursues  in  space. 
It  is  so  easy  even  for  a  man  of  science 
to  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in 
dealing  with  a  matter  outside  the  subject 
of  his  special  study,  that  we  should  not 
be  careful  to  notice  the  error,  were  it 
not,  first,  that  it  may  mislead  many, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  mathematician 
in  question.  Professor  P.  G.  Tait, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  rather  a  failing  for 


dealing  severely  (not  to  say  sourly)  wdth 
errors  of  the  kind,  or  even  with  far 
slighter  errors  made  by  others.  V/e  may 
thus  at  once  correct  a  mistaken  notion 
about  a  scientific  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  w’e  may  perhaps  teach  a  too 
censorious  critic  to  understand  how 
readily  even  the  most  careful  (for  such, 
considering  his  severity,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  be)  may  fall  into  gross  and 
palpable  errors. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  is  correct  enough,  and  well  worth 
studying  as  a  sound,  if  not  very  elegant, 
exposition  of  the  visibility  of  flights  of 
meteors.  I'he  fault  is  in  the  application 
at  the  end  ;  we  may  say  of  the  “  pas¬ 
sage,”  its  sting  is  in  its  tail.  ”  Let  us  con¬ 
sider,”  says  Professor  Tait,  ”  a  swarm 
of  meteorites”  (regarded  each  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  stone)  like  a  shower,  in  fact,  of 
macadamized  stones,  or  bricks,  or  even 
boulders — “  what  would  be  the  appear¬ 
ances  presented  by  such  a  cloud  ?  It 
must  in  all  cases  be  of  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions,  because  the  earth  takes  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  to  pass  through  the 
breadth  of  the  stratum  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors.  Consider  the  rate  at  which 
the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit,  and  you  can 
see  over  what  an  enormous  extent  of 
space  these  masses  are  scattered.  Now 
if  you  think  for  a  moment  what  would 
be  the  aspect  of  such  a  shower  of  stones 
when  illuminated  by  sunlight,  you  will 
see  at  once  that,  seen  from  a  distance, 
it  would  be  like  a  cloud  of  ordinary 
dust  ;  and  an  easy  mathematical  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  it  should  give,  when 
sufficiently  thick,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  a  brightness  equal  to  about  half 
that  of  a  solid  slab  ot  the  same  material 
similarly  illuminated.  The  spectrum  of 
its  reflected  or  scattered  light  should  be 
the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  only  a  great 
deal  weaker.  It  is  easy,  without  calcu¬ 
lation,  by  simply  looking  at  a  cloud  of 
dust  on  a  chalky  road  in  sunshine,  to 
assure,  one’s  self  of  the  property  just 
mentioned  of  such  a  cloud  of  dust  or 
small  particles.  Remember  that  in  cos- 
mical  questions  we  can  speak  of  masses 
like  bricks,  or  even  paving-stones”  (!) 
”  as  being  mere  dust  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  may  suppose  them  as  far 
separated  one  from  another,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size,  as  the  particles  of  or¬ 
dinary  dust  are.  Whether  then  it  be 
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common  terrestrial  dust,  or  cosmical 
dust,  with  particles  of  the  size  of  brick¬ 
bats  or  boulders,  does  not  matter  to  the 
result  of  this  calculation.  Spread  them 
about  in  a  swarm  or  cloud  as  sparsely  as 
you  please,  and  only  make  that  cloud 
deep  enough,  and  illuminate  it  by  the 
sun,  then  it  can  send  back  one  half  as 
much  light  as  if  it  had  been  one  continu¬ 
ous  slab  of  the  material.  Now  look  at 
the  moon.  You  see  there  a  continuous 
slab  of  material,  and  you  know  what  a 
great  amount  of  brightness  that  gives. 
And  a  shower  of  stones  in  space  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  moon, 
and  of  the  same  material  as  the  moon, 
could,  if  it  were  only  deep  enough,  how¬ 
ever  scattered  its  materials,  shine  with 
half  the  moon’s  brightness.  Now  no 
comet’s  tail  has  ever  been  seen  with 
brightness  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
the  moon  ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
]>ossible,  and,  so  far  as  our  present 
means  enable  us  to  judge,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  probable,  that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is 
merely  a  shower  of  such  stones.”  .  .  . 
“  This  excessively  simply  hypothesis,” 
he  says  further  on,  after  considering  how 
the  conflict  of  meteoric  bodies  compos¬ 
ing  a  flight  might  generate  the  light  of 
the  comet’s  head  and  coma,  and  account 
for  the  appearance  of  jets  extending 
from  the  nucleus  sunward,  and  thence 
streaming  backward  to  form  the  tail, 
“  appears  easily  able  to  account  for 
many  even  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  I  must  warn  you, 
however,”  he  concludes,  honestly  and 
frankly  enough  (he  is  by  no  means  al¬ 
ways  as  just  in  attacking  the  mistakes  of 
others  as  in  defending  his  own)  “  that 
this  is  not  the  hypothesis  generally  re¬ 
ceived  by  astronomers.” 

The  hypothesis  is  in  fact  utterly  un¬ 
tenable,  as  every  astronomer,  or  even 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  astro¬ 
nomical  history  of  a  single  large  comet, 
knows  well.  It  may  suffice  to  point  out 
that  the  tail  which  we  do  see  extends 
from  the  head  in  a  direction  exactly  op¬ 
posite  from  the  sun’s  (the  tail  may  be, 
and  often  is,  curved  markedly,  at  some 
distance  from  the  head,  but  it  invariably 
extends  from  the  head,  exactly  in  the 
direction  mentioned) ;  and  this  direction 
can  never  be  the  track  of  any  comet  ex¬ 
cept  one  travelling  directly  toward  the 
sun.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no 


comet  has  ever  been  seen  to  travel  in 
that  direction  ;  if  a  comet  ever  should 
be  seen  to  travel  in  that  way,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether 
Newton  was  right  in  supposing  that  the 
downfall  of  a  comet  on  the  sun  would 
cause  an  outburst  of  solar  heat  by  which 
terrible  mischief  would  be  wrought  upon 
our  earth.  But  while  we  do  see  a  well- 
defined  stream  of  cloudy  light  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  which  does  not  coincide  with  a  com¬ 
et’s  track,  but  is  often  largely  inclined 
to  it,  and  not  unfrequently  almost  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  track,  we  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  tracing  the  faintest  lu¬ 
minosity  along  any  part  of  the  track  of 
a  comet,  even  where  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  meteoric  attendants  are 
most  numerous.  The  only  case  in 
which  a  cloudy  light  has  been  recognized 
on  a  comet’s  track  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to — the  case  of  Biela’s  comet  and 
the  two  cloud-like  objects  seen  by  Pog- 
son.  But  even  in  this  case,  which  does 
not  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond 
with  Professor  Tait’s  idea,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  actual  though 
subsidiary  comets  were  observed  ;  for 
Biela’s  comet  divided  early  in  1846  into 
two  distinct  comets,  and  as  it  has  since 
been  entirely  lost,  though  astronomers 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  course  it 
should  have  pursued  since,  and  have 
searched  for  it  with  excellent  telescopes, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  comet 
is  now  broken  up  into  fragments,  two  of 
which  Pogson  probably  saw. 

However,  it  has  been  fairly  demon¬ 
strated  that  large  numbers  of  meteors 
falling  as  shooting  stars  are  bodies  which 
had  been  travelling  in  the  tracks  of 
comets  before  encountering  our  earth, 
and  turning  to  vapor  in  their  rush 
through  its  atmosphere.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  long  since  arisen  how  the  flights 
of  meteors,  thus  travelling  in  orbits  more 
or  less  elongated  around  the  sun,  had 
been  caused  to  pursue  their  present 
paths.  Schiaparelli,  of  Milan,  advocat¬ 
ed  the  theory  that  comets  which  on 
their  voyage  from  interstellar  space  to¬ 
ward  our  solar  system  chanced  to  pass 
near  one  of  the  planets,  especially  if 
such  a  planet  were  one  of  the  giant 
planets,  would  be  diverted  from  their 
former  course  into  an  orbit  necessa¬ 
rily  passing  through  the  spot  where  the 
comet’s  motion  had  been  thus  affected. 
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In  other  words,  the  new  orbit  of  the 
comet  would  intersect  or  pass  very 
near  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet. 
It  is  singular  that  the  astronomers,  in* 
eluding  such  able  mathematicians  as 
Sir  George  Airy  and  the  late  M.  Lever- 
rier,  who  accepted  this  explanation, 
should  have  overlooked  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  objections  which  exist  against  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
for  every  comet  captured,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  way,  not  millions,  but  millions  of 
millions,  would  escape  ;  and  we  should 
have  to  form  a  much  more  extended  es¬ 
timate  of  the  total  number  of  cometic 
systems  in  the  universe  than  has  been 
usual,  or  than  can  be  regarded  as  ad¬ 
missible.  But  this  is  not  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  Schiaparelli’s  theory. 
So  soon  as  we  inquire  how  near  a  comet 
arriving  from  remote  interstellar  space 
must  pass  to  Neptune,  or  to  Uranus,-  or 
to  Saturn,  or  to  Jupiter,  in  order  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  in  an  orbit  not  ex¬ 
tending  far  beyond  the  spot  of  nearest 
approach,  we  find  so  near  an  approach 
to  be  necessary  that  a  comet  of  average 
size  would  have  but  a  small  proportion 
of  its  mass  suitably  deflected — the  rest 
would  pass  too  near,  and  be  there  and 
then  drawn  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
disturbing  planet,  or  would  not  pas.s 
near  enough,  and  so  would  travel  there¬ 
after  on  an  entirely  different  orbit  from 
that  followed  by  the  small  portion  de¬ 
flected  into  the  observed  present  orbit 
of  such  a  comet  or  meteoric  flight.  We 
cannot  escape  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
the  whole  mass  of  a  comet  to  arrive  in 
the  form  of  a  cluster  much  smaller  than 
the  head  of  any  known  comet ;  for  in 
that  case,  though  the  whole  comet  would 
be  captured,  yet  it  would  be  captured  in 
the  form  of  a  cluster  far  too  compact  to 
undergo  such  subsequent  dissipation,  as 
we  must  of  course  account  for  in  the  case 
of  every  one  of  the  known  meteoric 
flights.  Nor  could  the  head  of  a  comet, 
supposed  to  be  a  tolerably  dense  and 
massive  body,  by  passing  at  the  right 
distance  from  a  giant  planet,  be  properly 
deflected  with  its  whole  company  of  me¬ 
teoric  attendants,  except  by  assuming 
that  the  head  had  such  power  by  virtue 
of  its  mass  as  would  effectually  prevent 
its  satellite  meteors  from  ever  escaping 
from  its  control,  which  they  must  do  be¬ 
fore  they  could  extend  themselves  along 


hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  of  its 
track,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  such  me¬ 
teor  families  as  those  which  produce 
the  November  and  August  showers  of 
falling  stars. 

Failing  this  explanation,  astronomers 
have  found  themselves  almost  compelled 
to  adopt  the  theory,  wild  though  it 
seems  at  a  first  view,  that  those  comets 
and  meteoric  systems  whose  paths  pass 
very  near  the  track  of  a  planet  must  at 
some  remote  epoch  have  actually  been 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  planet 
when  that  orb  was  in  a  sun-like  state. 
Possibly  a  theory  so  startling  might  not 
have  suggested  itself,  even  in  presence 
of  evidence  which  appeared  to  leave  no 
other  available  explanation  of  relations 
unmistakably  existing,  had  it  not  been 
that  a  number  of  circumstances  had 
combined  to  suggest  that  many  of  the 
larger  meteoric  masses  which  have  from 
time  to  time  fallen  upon  the  earth  have 
been  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the 
sun  or  of  some  one  or  other  of  his  fel¬ 
low-suns,  the  stars.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  meteorites  shows  that  they 
were  once  in  a  state  of  intense  heat  such 
as  exists  only  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  suns,  if  even  anywhere  save 
in  their  interior.  The  chemical  analysis 
of  some  meteoric  masses  has  indicated 
the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  oc¬ 
cluded  hydrogen  than  could  (it  would 
seem)  have  attained  that  condition  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  enormous  pressure  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  interior  of  a  sun.  Then 
the  evidence  of  solar  eruptions  driving 
matter  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  so 
great  that  such  matter  would  never  re¬ 
turn  to  him — his  power  of  recalling  mat¬ 
ter  expelled  from  his  interior  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  control  of  bodies  whose  ve¬ 
locity  when  leaving  his  surface  did  not 
exceed  360  miles  per  second — suggested 
the  existence  of  similar  power  in  all 
suns.  And  other  evidence  might  be 
cited,  did  space  permit,  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  not  only  have  some  meteors 
which  reach  the  earth  lieen  expelled 
from  suns  or  stars,  but  that  even  now 
these  suns  continue  to  expel  matter 
from  time  to  time  with  such  velocities 
that  the  expelled  matter  forthwith  starts 
on  a  journey  through  interstellar  space, 
a  journey  not  to  cease  until,  after  un¬ 
countable  ages,  such  matter  shall  fall  on 
some  other  sun  (perhaps  after  multitudi* 
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nous  flittings  from  system  to  system)  or 
on  a  planet  circling  around  such  a  sun. 
Now  the  theory  is  generally  accepted  by 
astronomers  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  orb  in  a  system  like  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  even  though  now  dark  like  our 
earth,  or  cold  and,  in  a  sense,  dead  like 
our  moon,  passed  through  a  sun-like 
stage,  when  large  portions  of  its  mass 
were  vaporous  with  intensity  of  heat. 
In  this  stage  (which  possibly  some  of  the 
giant  planets  have  not  so  very  long  since 
passed,  they  would  expel  matter  from 
their  interior  from  time  to  time,  just  as 
suns  now  do,  according  to  the  theory  we 
have  just  considered.  Now  their  expul¬ 
sive  force  would  of  course  be  much  less 
than  the  sun’s  ;  for  indirectly,  though 
not  directly,  this  power  would  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  the  total  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  sun-like  body. 
But  so  far  as  their  power  of  expelling 
matter  never  to  return  to  them  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  giant  planets — Neptune  and 
Uranus,  Saturn  and  Jupiter — would  be 
not  inferior  to  the  sun  himself,  since 
the  velocity  which  one  of  these  planets 
would  have  to  communicate  to  expelled 
matter,  that  it  might  forever  be  freed 
from  the  planet's  influence  (unless 
chance  brought  such  expelled  matter 
and  the  expelling  planet  back  after  many 
revolutions  of  both  to  the  scene  of  the 
original  catastrophe,  when  the  planet 
might  gather  back  the  matter  it  had  so 
long  before  driven  forth  from  its  inte¬ 
rior),  would  be  much  less  than  that 
which  a  sun  must  give  to  erupted  mat¬ 
ter  to  render  it  similarly  free.  In  fact  a 
planet  would  in  some  degree  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  sun,  since  matter  ex- 
•  pelled  to  a  great  distance  from  a  planet 
would  forthwith  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun  round  which  that  planet  was 
travelling,  and  would  so  travel  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  orbit,  even  though  the  origi¬ 
nal  eruptive  action  had  not  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  expelled  matter  the  full  ve¬ 
locity  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  planet  if  no  other  orb  existed  in  the 
universe. 

Accordingly,  most  astronomers  who 
have  carefully  considered  the  matter 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  theory  as 
far  more  probable  which  considers  the 
November  meteors — to  take  that  system 
as  a  convenient  illustrative  case — to  have 
been  originally  expelled  from  Uranus, 


than  the  theory  which  supposes  meteors 
travelling  originally  amid  interstellar 
space  to  have  accidentally  passed  so 
very  near  Uranus  that  his  perturbing  in¬ 
fluence  entirely  changed  the  character  of 
their  orbit. 

But  so  soon  as  we  recognize  that  a 
planet  like  Uranus  would  be  able  to 
eject  matter  from  its  interior  as  effective¬ 
ly  as  the  sun,  or  even  more  readily,  we 
perceive  that  what  is  true  of  the  giant 
planets  must  be  true  of  smaller  planets, 
like  our  own  earth,  for  instance,  or  Mars, 
or  even  of  such  bodies  as  the  moon,  the 
satellites  which  attend  on  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  asteroids,  and  even  smaller 
bodies.  In  passing,  indeed,  we  may  no 
tice  that  the  truth  of  this  theory  with 
respect  to  such  small  bodies  as  aerolites 
is  often  illustrated  in  a  very  striking 
manner  in  our  own  skies.  For  whert- 
ever  one  of  these  bodies  is  caused  by 
friction  with  our  atmosphere  to  assume 
the  sun-like  condition — that  is,  to  be¬ 
come  intensely  luminous — we  see  that  it 
scatters  fragments  from  its  own  mass 
on  all  sides,  and  certainly  these  frag¬ 
ments  are  not  gathered  up  again  by  its 
own  attractive  energy.  So  that  we 
might  almost  be  led  to  infer  that  the 
smaller  any  orb  in  space  may  be,  the 
more  likely  is  it,  when  passing  through 
the  sun-like  stage,  to  eject  portions  of  its 
mass.  Without  insisting,  however,  on 
this  conclusion,  we  may  at  least  consider 
ourselves  free,  should  other  circum¬ 
stances  point  that  way,  to  adopt  for  any 
meteoric  system  not  explicable  as  ex¬ 
pelled  from  a  giant  planet  the  theory 
that  the  system  was  at  some  remote 
epoch  expelled  from  a  smaller  planet,  a 
moon,  or  an  asteroid. 

It  is  to  a  theory  of  this  sort  that  Dr. 
Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has 
been  led  by  the  study  of  the  relations 
presented  by  certain  meteorites.  These 
relations  may  be  thus  presented  (we 
slightly  modify  Dr.  Ball’s  words)  :  Me¬ 
teorites  are  always  angular  fragments, 
even  before  they  reach  our  air.  Many 
meteorites  have  a  crystalline  structure, 
and,  according  to  Haidinger,  this  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  long  period  of  formation  at 
a  nearly  constant  temperature — a  condi¬ 
tion  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  a 
large  mass.  In  other  meteoric  stones 
many  fragments  are  welded  together,  as 
in  the  terrestrial  formations  called  brec- 
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cia.  Other  meteorites  are  composed  of 
very  small  particles,  analop[OUs  to  volcan¬ 
ic  tufas.*  Many  meteoric  stones  show 
markings  resembling  those  seen  on  ter¬ 
restrial  rocks,  and  caused  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  adjacent  masses. 

These  features  were  first  noticed  by 
Tschermak,  in  his  interesting  memoir 
on  the  structure  of  meteorites  ;  and,  re¬ 
ferring  to  that  paper.  Dr.  Ball  remarks 
that  although  he  does  not  feel  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mineralogical 
questions  involved  in  the  discussion,  the 
numerous  arguments  adduced  by  Tscher¬ 
mak  seem,  in  his  (Dr.  Ball’s'  opinion, 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  meteor¬ 
ites  have  had  a  volcanic  source  on  some 
celestial  body.  “  We  may  suppose,” 
Tschermak  had  said  in  conclusion,  ”  that 
many  celestial  bodies  of  considerable 
dimensions  are  yet  small  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  piossibility  that  projectiles 
driven  from  them  in  volcanoes  shall  not 
return  under  the  action  of  gravity  :  these 
would  really  be  the  source  of  meteor¬ 
ites.”  Similar  views  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  and 
others,  who  have  given  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject.  Wherefore,  Dr. 
Ball  considers  that  it  is  not  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  discuss  the  following  problem  : 
”  If  meteorites  have  been  projected  from 
volcanoes,  on  what  body  or  bodies  in 
the  universe  may  these  volcanoes  have 
been  located  ?”  * 

He  begins  first-  with  the  sun.  ”  It 
has  been  abundantly  shown,”  he  says, 
”  that  there  exists  upon  the  sun  tremen¬ 
dous  explosive  energy.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  energy  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  under  certain  circumstances 
actually  to  drive  a  body  from  the  sun 
never  to  return.  We  might,  therefore, 
find  upon  the  sun  adequate  explosive 
power  for  the  volcano,  but  the  projec¬ 
tiles  are  here  the  difficulty.  There  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  (notably  the 


*  The  name  tufa,  from  the  Italian  tufo,  po¬ 
rous  ground,  is  given  to  certain  porous  loose 
rocks,  sometimes  calcareous,  and  sometimes 
composed  of  fine  powdery  volcanic  dust,  more 
or  less  completely  cemented  by  the  infiltration 
of  water,  but  generally  loose  and  spongy.  It 
is  to  tufa  of  the  latter  kind  that  the  substance 
of  some  meteors  seems  to  be  analogous.  The 
dust  of  such  tufas  consists  chiefly  of  material 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  a  circumstance  on 
which  a  part  of  Dr.  Ball’s  reasoning  will  be 
found  to  depend. 


breccia-like  appearance  of  some  meteor¬ 
ites)  which  show  conclusively  that  the 
meteorites  have  been  torn  from  rocks 
which  were  already  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
solid  ;  and,  as  it  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  impossible  that  rocks  of  this  na¬ 
ture  should  exist  in  the  sun,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  sun  has  not  been  the 
source  of  meteorites.”  Here,  it  must 
be  remarked,  first,  that  the  objection  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  those  meteorites  which  pre¬ 
sent  such  appearances  as  to  compel  us 
to  believe  that  they  were  tom  from 
rocks  nearly  or  quite  solid,  so  that  the 
general  statement  that  “  the  sun  has  not 
been  the  source  of  meteorites”  is  not  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  evidence.  Secondly, 
however,  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
the  sun-like  stage  of  a  celestial  orb  is,  af¬ 
ter  all,  that  in  which  the  ejecting  power 
of  the  orb  would  be  most  freely  devel¬ 
oped.  May  it  not  be  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  indeed,  to  the  full  ejective  activity 
of  such  an  orb  that  a  solid  crust  should 
have  formed  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  ? 

Next,  Dr.  Ball  inquires  whether  “  me¬ 
teorites”  (but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  certain  orders  only  of  meteorites  are 
really  in  question)  ”  can  have  come 
from  the  moon.”  “  Owing  to  the  small 
mass  of  the  moon,”  he  says,  ”  the  ex¬ 
plosive  energy  required  to  carry  a  body 
away  from  the  moon  is  comparatively 
small.  Can  such  a  body  fall  upon  the 
earth  ?  To  simplify  questions  of  the 
kind,  we  shall  suppose  various  disturb¬ 
ing  influences  absent.  W^e  shall  suppose 
that  the  projectile  is  discharged  from  a 
volcano  in  the  moon  with  sufficient  ve¬ 
locity  to  carry  it  therefrom.  We  shall 
then  omit  all  account  of  the  disturbing' 
influence  both  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
on  the  projectile,  and  we  shall  suppose 
that  the  projectile  is  really  revolving 
round  the  earth  as  a  satellite  ;”  or,  a.s 
the  rest  of  the  ar^ment  requires,  that 
the  projectile  begins  to  revolve  in  this 
way.  Then  he  shows  that,  as  is  indeed 
obvious,  the  projectile  will  fall  on  the 
earth  if  its  course  when  once  fairly  start¬ 
ed  from  the  moon  gives  to  it  an  orbit  in¬ 
tersecting  the  earth,  on  passing  nearer  to 
the  earth’s  centre  than  a  radius  of  the 
earth.  And  clearly,  apart  from  disturb¬ 
ing  influences,  if  the  orbit  does  thus  in¬ 
tersect  the  earth’s  globe,  the  projectile 
will  finish  its  career  as  a  free  traveller 
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before  it  has  traversed  quite  one  half  of 
a  complete  orbital  revolution  round  the 
earth  ;  while,  if  the  orbit  does  not  inter¬ 
sect  the  earth,  the  projectile  will  travel 
forever  round  and  round  its  orbit  with¬ 
out  falling  upon  the  earth.  Conse¬ 
quently,  lunar  projectiles  cannot  now 
fall  upon  the  earth,  unless  the  lunar  vol¬ 
canoes  are  still  active,  which  certainly  is 
not  generally  the  case,  and  most  proba¬ 
bly  is  not  the  case  even  with  a  single 
lunar  volcano.  “It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,”  says  Dr.  Ball,  and  he  might  as 
truly  have  said  “it  is  certain,”  “  that 
lunar  volcanoes  are  not  now  active  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  even  if  the  sus- 
jMjcted  indications  of  recent  change 
were  thoroughly  established.”  Meteor- 
itic  masses  may  have  been  expelled  from 
the  moon  in  remote  times,  and  may  still 
continue  to  travel  around  the  earth  ; 
while,  again,  the  orbits  of  such  masses 
may  occasionally  be  caused  by  perturb¬ 
ing  action  to  intersect  the  earth,  so  that 
the  lunar  meteorite  is  caused  to  enter 
our  atmosphere,  and  to  fall  upon  our 
earth’s  surface.  But  such  cases  must 
be  few  and  far  between,  and  certainly 
quite  too  infrequent  to  account  for  any 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  me¬ 
teorites  we  are  considering.  Dr.  Ball 
next  considers  the  planets,  and  in  order 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  great 
initial  velocity  which  w’ould  be  necessary 
to  overcome  ^the  gravitation  of  a  large 
planet,  he  inquires  if  a  volcano  placed 
u|M}n  one  of  the  small  planets  cotdd  ac¬ 
complish  the  task.  There  is  no  real 
reason,  however,  for  thus  limiting  the 
inquiry,  seeing  that,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  eruptive  energy  of  a  still 
youthful  planet — a  .planet,  that  is,  in  the 
intensely  volcanic  era  of  its  existence — 
would  depend  in  the  main  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  planet,  precisely  as 
the  velocity  necessary  for  the  complete 
rejection  of  matter  would  depend  on  the 
same  relation,  so  that  large  and  small 
planets  would  Jprobably  be  on  about  an 
equal  footing  in  this  respect.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  the  total  quantity  of  ejected 
matter  was  concerned,  the  larger  planets 
would  supply  far  the  larger  portion  of 


tity  of  matter  ejected  in  any  given  time 
w’ould  probably  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  a  small  planet.  However, 
Dr.  Ball’s  arguments  are  not  specially 
affected  by  this  consideration,  and  hav¬ 
ing  premised  so  much  we  may  leave  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet,  with  suitable  modifications,  the 
reasoning  which  Dr.  Ball  appears  to 
limit  to  the  case  of  one  of  the  minor 
planets  or  asteroids. 

He  considers  “  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  would  be  possible  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  projectile  from  the  surface  of  a 
planet — say  Ceres — so  that  the  projec¬ 
tile  shall  intersect”  the  ring  of  space, 
between  8000  and  9000  miles  wide,  which 
the  earth’s  globe  traces  out  year  after 
year  around  the  sun  ;  for  in  this  case  only 
can  it  happen — and  in  this  case  it  may 
happen  or  may  not — that  the  earth  and 
the  meteorite  may  meet  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  their  paths,  the  long  travels  of 
the  meteorite  being  thus  brought  to  an 
end.  “  The  planet  being  small,”  he 
proceeds,  “  the  initial  velocity  that  would 
be  required  to  carry  a  projectile  from  its 
surface  presents  no  difficulty  :  perhaps 
an  ordinary  cannon  would  be  sufficient 
so  far  as  the  mere  gravitation  of  the 
planet  is  concerned.”  But  of  course 
this  would  not  be  sufficient.  A  projec¬ 
tile  started  from  Ceres  with  such  a  veloc¬ 
ity,  although  it  would  perhaps  never  re¬ 
turn  to  Ceres,  would  travel  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  scarcely  differing  appre¬ 
ciably  from  that  of  Ceres,  and  thus 
would  never  approach  within  many 
millions  of  miles  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 
Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  a  small  planet.  The  ex¬ 
pulsive  energy  necessary  to  cause  a  pro¬ 
jectile  to  travel  on  a  path  intersecting 
the  earth’s  exceeds  not  merely  by  a  large 
absolute  amount,  but  manifold^  that 
which  would  be  required  merely  to  over¬ 
come  the  gravitating  power  of  the  planet 
itself.  In  the  case  of  a  giant  planet  the 
power  required  to  send  a  projectile  on 
an  orbit  intersecting  the  earth’s  would 
still  largely  exceed  that  necessary  mere¬ 
ly  to  free  the  projectile  forever  from  its 
parent  planet ;  indeed,  the  excess  would 
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be  absolutely  greater  in  most  cases  than 
it  would  be  for  a  small  planet  like  Ceres 
travelling  much  nearer  to  the  earth’s  or¬ 
bit  ;  but  as  compared  with  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  planet’s  own 
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gravity,  the  excess  in  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet  would  be  much  smaller  than  in 
the  case  of  Ceres  or  any  of  the  planet¬ 
oids. 

Dr.  Ball  enters  into  the  calculation  for 
Ceres,  regarding  this  planet  as  moving 
in  a  circular  orbit  with  a  velocity  of 
about  eleven  miles  per  second.  He 
shows  that  a  volcano  on  Ceres,  to  eject 
a  projectile  which  might  encounter  the 
earth,  must  be  at  the  least  capable  of 
producing  an  initial  velocity  of  three 
miles  per  second.  “  As  this  is  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  additional  volcanic 
power  requisite  to  carry  the  projectile 
away  from  the  attraction  of  Ceres,  it  is 
obvious,”  proceeds  Dr.  Ball,  ”  that,  af¬ 
ter  all,  there  may  be  but  little  difference 
between  the  volcano  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  on  Ceres,  and  that  (of  six-mile 
power)  which  would  project  a  body  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  forever.” 

But,  even  supposing  there  existed  on 
Ceres,  or  on  any  or  all  of  the  minor  plan¬ 
ets,  volcanoes  of  sufficient  power  to 
eject  projectiles  with  such  velocity  that 
they  might  cross  the  earth’s  track,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  them  would  do 
so.  Dr.  Ball  deals  with  this  question  in 
the  following  form  :  “  Suppose  a  pro¬ 
jectile  is  discharged  from  a  point  in  the 
orbit  of  Ceres”  (that  is,  from  Ceres) 
”  in  a  random  direction,  with  a  total  in¬ 
itial  velocity  of  twelve  miles  per  second, 
determine  the  probability  that  the  orbit 
of  the  projectile  will  cross  the  earth’s 
track.”  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
though  not  very  complex  in  reality, 
would  not  be  by  any  means  suited  to 
these  pages.  The  result,  however,  is 
sufficiently  simple,  and  exceedingly  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  appears  that  the  odds  are 
about  50,000  to  I  against  one  of  these 
projectiles  crossing  th»  earth’s  track. 
In  other  words,  for  every  one  of  those 
projectiles  which  crossed  the  earth’s 
track,  50,000  or  thereabouts  must  have 
been  ejected.  As  the  total  number  of 
meteorites  whose  paths  cross  the  earth’s 
track  enormously  exceeds  the  total  num¬ 
ber  which  have  been  actually  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  earth,  it  follows  that  we 
should  have  to  imagine  the  ejection  of 
millions  of  millions  of  meteorites  from 
the  asteroids  before  we  could  adopt  the 
theory  that  it  is  from  those  bodies  the 
meteorites  really  have  been  derived. 


The  argument  is  increa.sed  in  strength 
when  we  consider  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet,  for  the  farther  away  any  planet  is 
from  the  earth  the  smaller  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  projectile,  even  if  ejected 
with  sufficient  velocity  to  come  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  will  actually 
cross  the  earth’s  track.  Of  course  the 
circumstance  that  some  systems  of 
shooting  stars  actually  have  orbits  cross¬ 
ing  the  earth’s  track  while  extending 
farther  into  space  than  the  orbit  of  Ura¬ 
nus — in  some  cases  farther  even  than  the 
orbit  of  Neptune — is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  objection  implying  the  im¬ 
possibility  that  projectiles  expelled  from 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune 
should  cross  the  earth’s  track.  But  the 
general  objection  remains  valid — if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  all  shooting  stars, 
meteorites,  and  aerolites  have  come  from 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  we  must 
assume  that  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
planets  has  been  enormously  developed, 
since,  first,  we  have  not  seen  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  many,  millions  belonging  to  any 
known  meteoric  system,  and,  secondly, 
the  meteoric  systems  of  which  we  know 
any  thing  form  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
those  of  which  (owing  to  their  position 
in  space)  we  may  learn  something,  while, 
thirdly,  these  are  but  the  smallest  frac¬ 
tion  of  those  which  actually  exist — to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormously  long  time- 
interval  during  which  meteors  of  all  or¬ 
ders  have  been  gathered  up  by  the  earth 
with  none  to  note  the  process. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  meteorites  may 
not  have  come  from  a  source  which 
might  have  ejected  meteoric  matter  un¬ 
der  more  favorable  conditions  for  sub¬ 
sequent  capture  by  the  earth. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  Dr.  Ball 
adopts  quite  a  poetical,  one  may  even 
say  a  dramatic,  method  of  dealing  with 
his  subject.  He  no  longer  speaks  of 
this  or  that  planet  by  name,  but  de¬ 
scribes  the  qualities  of  one  particular 
planet,  whose  position  in  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  from  his 
description.  “  There  is  one  planet  of 
the  solar  system,”  he  says,  “  which  has 
a  special  claim  to  coqgjiieration.  On 
that  planet  it  is  tri^^Mu  a  volcano 
would  be  required  capable  of 

giving  an  initial  vel^^^B|  at  least  six 
miles  per  second  ;  projectile 
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launched  from  that  volcano  into  space 
would,  after  accomplishing  its  elliptic 
orbit  round  the  sun,  dash  through  the 
track  of  the  earth,  and  again  pass  through 
the  same  point  at  every  subsequent 
revolution.  It  is  not  here  a  case  of  one 
solitary  projectile  out  of  50,000  crossing 
the  earth’s  track,  but  every  one  of  the 
50,000  possesses  the  same  property,” 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  specially 
favored  planet  whose  meteoric  projec¬ 
tiles  thus  inevitably  intersect  the  track 
of  the  earth  ?  We  have  not  far  to  look 
for  it ;  it  is  the  earth  itself  on  which  we 
live.  The  earth  is  certainly  not  now 
able  to  expel  meteors  with  the  velocity 
required  by  this  theory,  or,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  “  if  capa¬ 
ble  of  so  doing,  she  (fortunately  perhaps 
for  us)  refrains  from  exerting  her  full 
powers  in  this  way.”  But  in  the  remote 
past,  a.s  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  earth  possessed  much  greater  vol¬ 
canic  energy  than  she  now  does.  ”  If  in 
ancient  times,”  says  Dr.  Ball,  “  there 
were  colossal  volcanoes  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  had  sufficient  explo¬ 
sive  energy  to  drive  missiles  upward 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  them 
away  from  the  earth’s  surface,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  these  missiles  would  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun, 
crossing  at  each  revolution  the  point  of 
the  earth’s  track  from  which  they  were 
originally  discharged.  If  this  were  the 
case,  then,  doubtless,  there  are  now  myri¬ 
ads  of  these  projectiles  moving  through 
the  solar  system,  the  only  common  feat¬ 
ure  of  their  orbits  being  that  they  all  in¬ 
tersect  the  earth’s  track.  It  will,  of 
course,  now  and  then  happen  that  the 
earth  and  the  projectile  meet  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  and  then  we  have  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  descent  of  a  meteorite.” 
Dr.  Bali  goes  on  to  remark  that  this  the¬ 
ory  was,  so  far  as  he  knows,  first  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Phipson,  a  statement 
which  at  first  sight  seems  abundantly 
justified  by  the  following  passage  in  Dr. 
Phipson’s  useful  compilation,  ”  Meteors, 
.Aerolites,  and  Falling  Stars:”  “If  in 
future  years  extended ,  observation  en¬ 
force  more  and  more  upon  us  the  truth 
of  the  assumption  that  meteorites  are 
really  the  dust  of  the  earth — fragments  of 
the  earth’s  mass  thrown  from  it  in  its 
early  years  (in  the  infancy  of  the  globe. 
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when  volcanic  action  was  intense,  prob¬ 
ably  long  after  the  moon  was  separated 
from  it),  which  myriads  of  fragments 
have  continued  ever  since  to  circulate 
along,  or  near  to,  the  earth’s  path — then 
I  shall  be  satisfied  to  have  originated 
this  theory.”  But  Dr.  Phipson’s  the¬ 
ory  is  in  reality  entirely  different  from 
•Dr.  Ball’s.  The  orbits  he  assigns  to 
the  expelled  meteorites  are  not  orbits 
round  the  sun,  but  orbits  round  the 
earth — a  thing  not  only  entirely  different 
in  character,  but  standing  on  an  entirely 
different  scientific  footing — if  it  ought 
not  rather  to  be  called*  entirely  unscien¬ 
tific,  as  compared  with  the  truly  scien¬ 
tific  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Ball. 
“  We  know  a  planet — Saturn,”  says  Mr. 
Phipson,  “  surrounded  by  several  rings 
which  undergo  slight  perturbations  only  ; 
and  taking  especially  into  consideration 
the  chemical  composition  of  aerolites, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  that 
these  meteoroids  have  orbits  round  the 
earth"  (the  italics  are  his),  ”  not  round 
the  sun,  and  that  they  constitute  a  series 
of  dark  rings  round  our  globe,  similar 
perhaps  to  the  rings  of  Saturn.”  He 
proceeds  to  enforce  this  theory  (though 
his  arguments  are  not  in  reality  so  valid 
as  he  suppioses),  speaking  of  it  as  the 
satellite  theory,  up  to  the  passage  quot¬ 
ed  above,  the  sentence  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  which  (except  one  referring  to 
later  chapters)  runs  thus  :  ”  After  what 
has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  notions,  and  to 
choose  between  the  satellite  and  planet¬ 
ary  theories  of  meteoroids.”  Science 
has  long  since  done  so,  and  has  defi¬ 
nitely  adopted  the  planetary  theory,  of 
which  general  theory  Dr.  Ball’s  indicates 
but  a  special  case.  The  satellite  theory 
is,  in  fact,  utterly  untenable,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  a  projectile  expelled  from 
the  earth  so  as  to  remain  an  attendant  of 
the  earth  would  return  to  the  earth  be¬ 
fore  completing  one  entire  revolution. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ball’s  views  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  scientific 
possibilities,  and  seem  so  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  observed  peculiarities  of 
certain  meteorites  that  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  extremely  probable  that  they 
are  just,  though  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted  that  they  account  for  all  mete¬ 
oric  systems,  or  indeed  for  those,  like 
the  November  and  August  systems. 
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about  which  astronomers  have  learned 
most. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  w'ith  the  enunciation  by  Dr. 
Ball  of  the  theory  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering  above,  the  Paris  Academy  indicat¬ 
ed  its  recognition  of  the  labors  of  M. 
Stanislas  Meunier’s  researches  into  the 
structure  of  meteorites.  Astronomers 
and  physicists  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  labors  of  Daubr^e,  indicating  a 
connection  between  meteorites  and  the 
lower  strata  of  the  earth.  M.  Meunier, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  Daubr6e’s  pu¬ 
pil  and  follower,  has  found  that  this  an¬ 
alogy  is  not  confined  to  mineralogical 
constitution,  but  appears  to  extend  also 
to  the  relation  which  these  cosmical  ma¬ 
terials  present,  when  they  are  compared 
together,  as  we  compare  the  constituent 
rocks  of  our  earth.  His  conclusion  is 
somewhat  startling  ;  and  even  the  sup¬ 
port  his  views  have  derived  from  the 
recognition  of  the  Paris  Academy  will 
scarcely  justify  us  in  regarding  M.  Meu¬ 
nier’s  theory  as  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  ;  he  infers  that  all  the  meteor¬ 
ites  “  once  belonged  to  a  considerable 
globe  like  the  earth,  having  true  geo¬ 
logical  epochs,  and  that  later  this  globe 
was  decomposed  into  separate  fragments 
under  the  action  of  causes  difficult  to 
define  exactly,  but  which  we  have  seen 
more  than  once  in  operation  in  the 
heavens  themselves.”  He  refers  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
so-called  “new  stars.”  It  is  rather  a 
bold  assumption,  however,  that  the  blaz¬ 
ing  forth  of  a  new  star  indicates  a  pro¬ 
cess  under  the  action  of  which  a  globe 
has  been  decomposed  into  separate  frag¬ 
ments.  (If  by  any  chance  he  refers  to 
any  other  celestial  phenomena,  then  all 
we  can  say  is  that  a  somewhat  wide  read¬ 
ing  respecting  astronomical  matters  has 
not  yet  brought  under  our  notice  any 
phenomena  which  could  be  so  interpret¬ 
ed.)  But  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  Dr. 
Ball’s  theory  be  adopted,  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  otherwise  rather  puzzling 
question,  what  that  globe  can  possibly 
have  been  from  which  the  fragments, 
representing  successive  geological  eras, 
have  reached  our  earth  during  countless 
millions  of  past  ages.  As  we  have  else¬ 
where  pointed  out,  “  Stanislas  Meu¬ 
nier’s  theory,  as  it  stands,  is  preposter¬ 
ous,  Jet  Commission  or  Academy  say 


what  they  will.  That  some  other  planet” 
(for  so  he  presents  his  theory)  ”  has  been 
tom  into  fragments,  millions  of  which 
have  in  successive  eras  reached  our 
earth,  their  constitution  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  the  strata  of  the 
planet  home  from  which  they  were  suc¬ 
cessively  tom,  is  a  theory  utterly  inad¬ 
missible  so  long  as  the  laws  of  probabil¬ 
ity  are  to  be  our  guide  in  such  matters. 
But  that  the  earth  herself,  in  various 
past  stages  of  her  existence  as  an  in¬ 
tensely  volcanic  orb,  should  have  ex¬ 
pelled  immense  numbers  of  bodies,  and 
that  the  successive  periods  of  meteoric 
downfall  should  thus  come  to  exhibit 
changes  corresponding  to  the  successive 
stages  of  terrestrial  stratification,  seems 
reasonable  enough.  Nay,  we  may  even 
say  that  if  many  meteorites  really  are 
proved  by  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Tschermak  to  have  had  a  volcanic  ori¬ 
gin,  no  theory  but  Dr.  Ball’s  will  account 
for  those  meteorites  at  any  rate,  while 
nothing  could  accord  better  than  this 
theory  with  the  results  of  M.  Stanislas 
Meunier’s  researches.” 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  we  seem  led  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  falling  stars,  meteors, 
and  aerolites.  These  are  not  nearly  so 
simple  as  might  be  imagined  by  those 
who  examine  merely  the  results  of  re¬ 
searches  which  have  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  special  theories.  When  we  read 
what  Schiaparelli,  Hoek,  Leverrier,  and 
others  have  written  respecting  star  show¬ 
ers,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  all 
the  phenomena  presented  by  those  bod¬ 
ies  can  be  accounted  for  by  what  may 
be  called  the  interstellar  theory — the 
theory,  namely,  that  all  meteor  systems 
existed  originally  as  clouds  of  meteoric 
matter,  travelling  amid  interstellar  spaces, 
w’hence  they  were  drawn  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  our  sun  toward  the  solar  system, 
in  approaching  which  they  were  so  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  attractions  of  some  planet 
that  thenceforth  they  have  travelled  in  a 
closed  curve,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  interstellar  depths  after  making  their 
perihelion  swoop  around  the  sun,  as  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would 
have  done.  If  we  limited  our  reading 
to  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  (ira- 
ham,  in  the  chemical  anr.lysis  of  certain 
meteors,  and  to  those  results  of  micro¬ 
scopical  investigation  which  seem  to  sup- 
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port  Graham’s  views,  we  might  infer 
that  all  meteors  were  originally  expelled 
from  the  interior  of  bodies  like  our  sun. 
This  theory,  extended  to  include  the 
giant  planets,  as  formerly  minor  suns, 
would  go  far  to  explain  most  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  by  meteors.  But  we 
have  seen  that  from  the  study  of  some 
meteorites  Tschermak,  Ball,  Lawrence 
Smith,  and  others,  have  been  led  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  general  proposition  that  mete¬ 
orites  were  originally  earth-born.  Yet 
again  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
regard  the  theory  that  the  solar  system 
was  formed  by  processes  of  aggregation, 
as  preferable  to  the  so-called  nebular 
hypothesis  (which  regards  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  as  formed  by  the  contraction  of  a 
great  mass  of  gaseous  or  cloudlike  mat¬ 
ter),  or  rather  who  consider  that  the 
nebular  hypothesis  must  be  supplemented 
by  such  a  theory,  might  be  disposed  to 
regard  meteors  and  aerolites  as  the  frag¬ 
ments  left  after  the  system  had  been 
formed,  and  to  find  an  explanation  of 
all  the  principal  phenomena  of  meteoric 
systems  in  the  results  of  such  processes 
of  aggregation  continued  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  matter  available  for  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system  had  been 
gathered  in.  How  are  we  to  select 
from  among  so  many  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  theories,  for  each  of  which  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  evidence  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  ?  or,  if  selection  is  impossible,  how 
can  we  either  reconcile  them  as  all  true, 
or  find  some  better  theory,  which  may 
enable  us  to  regard  them  as  all  false  ? 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  subjects  so  complex  as  this,  it 
is  unwise  to  limit  our  attention  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  theory,  or  rather  (for  it  is  thus  that 
a  single  theory  comes  to  be  advocated 
as  the  only  available  one)  to  one  special 
section  of  the  available  evidence.  We 
must  endeavor  to  attach  due  weight  to 
all  the  known  facts,  not  to  consider 
those  only  which  suggest  or  support 
some  favorite  view.  In  the  present  case 
we  shall  be  led,  when  this  is  done,  to 
admit  that  most  of  the  theories  above 
referred  to  are  so  strongly  supported 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  select 
among  them,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to 
show  rather  how  they  may  all  be  accept¬ 
ed.  Here,  of  course,  we  do  not  refer 
to  theories  like  the  satellite  theory  of 
meteors,  which  could  only  be  supported 


by  persons  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion.  We. know  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
matter  expelled  from  the  earth  never 
could  have  formed  a  ring  of  meteors 
round  the  earth,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  ring  of  meteors  round  the  earth 
never  could  account  for  the  downfall  of 
meteors  upon  the  earth.  And  although 
Schiaparelli’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  me¬ 
teor  systems  stands,  of  course,  on  a  very 
different  footing,  Schiaparelli  being  him¬ 
self  a  mathematician  of  considerable 
power,  while  his  theory  has  received  the 
supjKirt  of  mathematicians  of  first-rate 
abilities,  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  when 
the  considerations  indicated  above  are 
fairly  taken  into  account,  this  theory 
must  be  rejected  as  inadmissible.  But 
all  the  remaining  inferences  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
are  supported  by  evidence  so  strong  that 
we  cannot  readily  reject  them.  It  is  as 
nearly  certain  as  a  matter  of  this  sort 
could  well  be,  that  a  number  of  the  me¬ 
teorites  which  fall  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  earth  have  been  expelled  from 
planets  or  from  a  planet  having  already 
a  solid  crust,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  seems  admissible,  so  far  as  such 
meteorites  are  concerned,  is  that  they 
were  expelled  from  our  own  earth  in 
some  remote  stage  of  her  existence. 
Again,  whether  we  trace  back  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth  by  examining  the  vari¬ 
ous  strata  forming  her  crust,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
condition,  orbital  movements,  etc.,  of 
the  solar  system,  we  are  alike  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  planet  has  in  the 
remote  past  been  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  and  that  therefore  presumably 
what  happened  to  our  own  earth  must 
have  happened  to  all  the  planets,  so  that 
the  very  evidence  which  supports  so  sat¬ 
isfactorily  the  theory  of  Ball  and  Tscher¬ 
mak,  conducts  us  also  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  immense  numbers  of  meteorites 
must  have  been  expelled  from  every 
member  of  the  solar  system  (unless  we 
exclude  the  giant  planets  on  the  ground 
that  as  yet  they  may  not  have  attained 
the  stage  ot  effective  volcanic  eruptive 
action),  and  therefore  that  some  at  least 
among  the  meteorites  which  reach  us 
must  have  come  from  other  worlds  than 
ours.  As  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
the  giant  planets  are  as  yet  so  youthful 
as  the  exception  just  suggested  would 
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imply,  ?nd  as  the  total  expulsive  action 
of  a  planet  must  be  in  some  degree  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  planet’s  mass,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  large  quantities  of 
meteoric  matter  must  come  to  us  from 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
even  if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
in  the  circumstance  that  so  many  mete¬ 
oric  systems  have  orbits  carrying  them 
to  and  beyond  the  orbits  of  those  giant 
orbs.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  the  solar  system  has 
been  formed  by  processes  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  although  it  may  be  insufficient  to 
establish  the  theory  that  aggregation 
rather  than  contraction  has  been  the 
effective  process,  yet  suffices  to  show 
that  each  planet  has  gathered  in  no 
small  portion  of  its  entire  mass  from 
without.  Now  if  we  consider  what,  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  would  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  of  meteoric  and  cometic 
systems  remaining  after  the  progress  of 
aggregation  had  been  continued  almost 
to  its  close,  we  perceive  that  some  at 
least  among  these  systems  would  have 
precisely  such  positions  as  we  recognize 
among  the  known  meteoric  and  cometic 
systems.  A  nebulous  mass  which  had 
just  escaped  capture  in  the  process  of 
aggregation  would  thereafter  travel  on 
an  orbit  passing  very  close  to  the  orbit 
of  the  forming  planet  which  had  failed 
to  effect  the  capture  of  the  mass.  And 
we  could  readily  understand  that  in  the 
earlier  condition  of  a  planet — that  is, 
when  its  whole  mass  was  vaporous, 
and  therefore  enormously  expanded — it 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
effecting  such  partial  captures  than  in  its 
later  condition  as  a  cool  condensed 
globe.  (We  say  partial  capture,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  in 
such  a  case  a  nebulous  mass  would  not 
there  and  then  become  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  planet,  it  would  forever  thereafter 
travel  on  an, orbit  intersecting  the  plan¬ 
et’s,  and  in  the  long-run  could  not  fail 
to  be  captured  piecemeal,  though  count¬ 
less  ages  might  be  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,*  were  it  not  that  the  perturbing 


*  Simply  because  to  capture  a  fragment  of 
the  nebulous  mass  before  this  had  become  great¬ 
ly  extended,  the  planet  must  pass  the  point  of 
nearest  approach  of  the  two  orbits  when  the 
mass  happened  also  to  be  there,  which  might 
not  happen  once  in  the  course  of  many  revo¬ 
lutions  of  both  bodies.  On  the  other  hand, 


influences  of  other  members  of  the  solar 
system  might  so  change  the  orbit  of 
the  nebulous  mass  that  it  would  pass 
free  of  the  planet’s  course.)  So  that 
the  total  number  of  meteoric  systems 
which  we  might  expect  to  result  from 
the  breaking  up  of  such  partially  cap¬ 
tured  nebulous  masses  would  be  much 
greater  than  could  by  any  possibility  be 
captured  in  the  way  suggested  by  Schi¬ 
aparelli. 

But,  passing  from  the  consideration 
of  the  various  theories  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  meteoric  relations,  let  us 
study  some  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  theory  which  forms  the  more  especial 
subject  of  this  essay — a  theory,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  established  by 
the  evidence,  though  not  as  the  sole 
theory  in  explanation  of  meteoric  phe¬ 
nomena. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  time  intervals  over  which  our 
thoughts  must  range  in  considering  this 
theory  of  meteorites,  although  not  quite 
so  great  as  those  involved  in  some  as¬ 
tronomical  theories,  are  nevertheless 
enormous.  'The  mere  fact  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  earth- 
born  meteorites  have  been  in  the  first 
place  strewn  around  the  zone  along 
which  the  earth  pursues  her  course,  and 
then  gathered  up  by  the  earth  (so  far  as 
they  have  as  yet  been  gathered  up), 
would  of  itself  demonstrate  the  lapse  of 
many  millions  of  years  since  the  former 
process  began.  For,  although  the  earth 
must  of  necessity,  as  we  have  seen,  pass 
always  either  through  or  very  near  the 
orbit  ■pursued  by  each  meteorite  expelled 
from  her  interior  (through  the  orbit  be¬ 
fore  disturbing  attractions  had  affected 
its  shape,  and  near  the  orbit  even  when 


when  the  nebulous  mass  had  become  greatly 
extended  (as  the  August  and  November  me¬ 
teoric  systems  have  become),  although  en¬ 
counters  would  be  more  numerous,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  captured  at  each  encounter  would 
be  very  small.  We  have  spoken  a  little  later 
of  the  possibility  that  perturbations  might  so 
change  the  orbit  of  the  nebulous  mass  (regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  whole)  that  it  would  pass  clear  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  effect  of  such  perturbations  would  be  oscil¬ 
latory-,  the  mean  distances  of  the  orbits  remain¬ 
ing  constant  when  long  periods  of  time  are 
taken  into  account. 
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such  attractions  had  produced  their 
greatest  effect  on  one  side  or  on  an¬ 
other),  yet,  in  most  cases,  many  circuits 
of  the  earth — that  is,  many  years — would 
elapse  before  the  earth  and  an  earth- 
born  meteorite  would  again  be  simulta¬ 
neously  near  the  scene  of  the  original 
outburst  which  gave  the  meteorite  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  ;  thousands  of  years  would 
elapse  (on  the  average)  before  an  ap- 
))roach  close  enough,  apart  from  pertur¬ 
bations,  to  bring  the  meteorite  to  rest 
upon  the  earth  would  occur ;  and  the 
chances  would  be  enormous  against  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  these  near  ap¬ 
proaches  at  a  time  when  the  meteor¬ 
ite’s  orbit  was,  at  this  point,  in  actual 
intersection  with  the  earth’s.  Perturba¬ 
tions  would  sway  the  meteorite’s  orbit, 
and  also  the  earth’s  orbit,  hither  and 
thither  across  the  mean  position  of 
either — not  to  any  great  extent,  consid¬ 
ering  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  but  by  a  range  amply  sufficient  to 
separate  the  point  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  two  orbits  more  than  a  diameter 
of  the  earth  from  each  other.  So  that 
unless  a  close  approach  of  the  earth  and 
meteorite  occurred  at  a  time  when  in  the 
swaying  hither  and  thither  of  the  two 
orbits  the  effect  of  perturbations  at  the 
place  of  nearest  approach  of  the  orbits 
was  nearly  at  a  minimum,  the  earth  and 
meteorite  would  pass  clear  of  each  other, 
however  nearly  the  two  might  synchro¬ 
nize  in  their  passage  of  the  respective 
points  where  the  two  orbits  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  approached  each  other  most  near¬ 
ly.*  Thus  we  recognize  in  the  myriads 


*  The  non-astronomical  reader  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  above  sen¬ 
tence  if  he  does  not  note  carefully  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  close  approach  of  two  orbits 
and  the  close  approach  of  two  bodies  travelling 
in  those  orbits.  The  orbits,  undergoing  con¬ 
stant  flux,  may  approach  each  other  very  closely 
at  some  point,  or  may  even  intersect  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  bodies  travelling  on  those  or¬ 
bits  are  very  far  apart  ;  and  vite  versd,  the  two 
bodies  may  make  a  near  approach  to  each  other 
by  coming  nearly  simultaneously  to  the  points 
where  the  two  orbits  approach  most  nearly,  yet 
at  the  moment  the  orbits  may  there  be  separated 
(owing  to  perturbations)  more  widely  than 
usual.  For  a  very  near  approach  of  the  two 
bodies,  both  conditions  must  be  simultane¬ 
ously  fulfilled  :  the  points  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  two  orbits  must  be  brought  by  pertur¬ 
bations  very  close  together,  and  the  two  bodies 
must  reach  those  points  very  nearly  at  the 
same  time. 


of  meteorites  which  have  already  been 
gathered  in,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  as  yet  the  supply  shows  no  sign 
of  exhaustion,  conclusive  evidence  that 
millions  on  millions  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  first  such  meteorites  were 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  still 
youthful  earth. 

But  we  may  carry  back  much  farther 
the  range  of  our  mental  vision.  The 
meteorites  we  are  considering  present 
clear  signs,  as  has  been  shown,  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  formed  parts  of  solid  strata, 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  strata  which 
must  have  been  formed  slowly.  We 
thus  recognize  the  coexistence  during  a 
long  time-interval  (a  period  itself  meas¬ 
urable  probably  by  myriads  of  years)  of 
two  features  which  we  have  been  apt  to 
regard  as  belonging  to  different  eras  of 
the  earth’s  history — a  solid  crust  and  an 
explosive  energy  competent  to  expel 
matter  so  forcibly  that  thereafter  it 
would  be  free  from  the  earth’s  control, 
though  not  from  accidental  future  en¬ 
counters  with  the  earth. 

But  once  again  we  are  thus  led  to 
recognize  the  prior  existence  of  yet 
longer  p>eriods,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  forming  earth  was 
vaporous,  when  in  fact  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  slow  contraction  the  earth  was 
gathering,  as  it  were,  those  powers  by 
which  during  the  sequent  stage  of  her 
existence  she  was  able  to  expel  millions 
of  meteoric  masses  from  her  interior. 

Even  more  interesting,  however,  than 
the  considerations  thus  suggested  as  to 
the  past  stages  of  our  earth’s  history,  is 
the  thought  that  what  happened  to  our 
N  earth  must  have  happened  to  all  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system — nay,  we  may 
say  almost  certainly,  must  have  hap¬ 
pened,  or  must  be  now  in  progress,  or 
must  happen  hereafter,  with  every  orb 
throughout  the  infinities  of  space.  Each 
sun  and  each  planet,  each  asteroid  and 
each  moon  (to  say  nothing  of  nebulae  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  comets  and  aerolites 
on  the  other)  has  its  eruptive  stage,  in 
which,  diverse  though  the  powers  of 
large  and  small  orbs  may  be,  expulsive 
power  probably  has  been,  is,  or  will  be 
attained,  competent  to  drive  the  ex¬ 
pelled  matter  beyond  the  attractive 
range  (also  diverse  for  orbs  of  different 
size)  of  the  parent  mass.  Nor  need  we 
be  perplexed  by  the  consideration  that. 
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in  thus  viewing  millions  of  meteors  and 
meteorites  as  sun-expelled  or  planet-ex¬ 
pelled  masses,  we  seem  to  set  on  one 
side  the  evidence  which  shows  that  the 
orbs  peopling  space  have  been  in  large 
part  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  me¬ 
teoric  masses.  The  two  processes  are 
no  more  inconsistent  than  are  the  two 
processes  by  one  of  which  trees  gather 
nutriment  from  the  earth,  and  so  grow, 
bud,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  throw  out 
leaves,  while  by  the  other  they  strew 
upon  the  earth  leaves,  fruit,  blossoms, 
and  buds,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
yield  even  their  own  substance  to  the 


all-nourishing  soil.  The  earth-bom  me¬ 
teorites  which  return  in  thousands  year 
by  year  to  the  earth  from  which  they 
sprang  are  but  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
compared  with  the  soil  from  which  the 
tree  derives  its  nourishment,  when  we 
compare  the  total  mass  of  all  those  me¬ 
teorites  with  that  of  those  portions  of 
the  mighty  cosmical  nebula  from  which 
the  mass  of  the  earth  itself  was  formed, 
while  this  portion  in  turn  compared  with 
the  whole  nebula  is  but  as  the  soil  nour¬ 
ishing  a  single  tree  to  that  from  which  a 
whole  forest  derives  support. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 

BV  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

Within  the  hollow  silence  of  the  night 
I  lay  awake  and  listened.  I  could  hear 
Planet  with  punctual  planet  chiming  clear. 

And  unto  star  star  cadencing  aright. 

Nor  these  alone.  Cloistered  from  deafening  sight. 

All  things  that  are,  made  music  to  my  ear  : 

Hushed  woods,  dumb  caves,  and  many  a  soundless  mere. 

With  Arctic  mains  in  rigid  sleep  locked  tight. 

But  ever  with  this  chant  from  shore  and  sea. 

From  singing  constellation,  humming  thought. 

And  Life  through  time’s  stops  blowing  variously, 

A  melancholy  undertone  was  wrought ; 

And  from  its  boundless  prison-house  I  caught 
'I’he  awful  moan  of  lone  Eternity. 
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Chapter  XI. 

DRAWING  NEARER. 

She  is  all  alone  on  deck.  The  morn¬ 
ing  sun  shines  on  the  beautiful  blue  bay, 
on  the  great  castle  perched  on  the 
rocks  over  there,  and  on  the  wooded 
green  hills  beyond.  She  has  got  a  can¬ 
vas  .fixed  on  her  easel  ;  she  sings  to 
herself  as  she  works. 

Now  this  English  young  lady  must 
have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  her  long 
nursing  in  Edinburgh  by  making  a  par¬ 
ticular  acquaintance  with  Scotch  bal¬ 
lads  ;  or  how  otherwise  could  we  account 
for  her  knowledge  of  the  “  Song  of 


Ulva,”  and  now  of  the  “  Song  of  Dun- 
vegan  ?” 

Macleod  the  faithful,  and  fearing  none  ! 
Dunvegan — oh  !  Dunvegan  ! 

she  hums  to  herself  as  she  is  busy  with 
this  rough  sketch  of  sea  and  shore. 
How  can  she  be  aware  that  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  com¬ 
panionway,  and  not  daring  to  stir  hand 
or  foot  lest  he  should  disturb  her  ? 

Friends  and  foes  had  our  passion  thwaned, 

she  croons  to  herself,  though,  indeed, 
there  is  no  despair  at  all  in  her  voice 
but  a  perfect  contentment — 
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Rut  true,  tender,  and  lion-hearted, 

Lived  he  on,  and  from  life  departed, 

Macleod,  whose  rival  is  breathing  none  ! 

Dunvegan — oh,  Dunvegan  1 

She  is  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  her 
work.  She  tries  to  whistle  a  little  bit. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  fresh  morning 
air  that  has  put  her  in  such  good  spirits  ? 

Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  sketch 
of  the  shining  gray  castle  ?  Among 
these  tags  and  ends  of  ballads,  the  young 
doctor  at  last  becomes  emboldened  to  put 
in  an  appearance. 

“  Good-morning,  Miss  Avon,”  says 
he  ;  “  you  are  busy  at  work  again  ?” 

She  is  not  in  the  least  surprised.  She 
has  got  accustomed  to  his  coming  on 
deck  before  the  others  ;  they  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  chatting  while  as 
yet  the  laird  was  only  adjusting  his  high 
white  collar  and  satin  neckcloth. 

“  It  is  only  a  sketch,”  said  she,  in  a 
rapid  and  highly  business-like  fashion, 

”  but  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  it. 
You  know  most  people  merely  value 
pictures  for  their  association  with  things 
they  are  interested  in  themselves.  A 
Yorkshire  farmer  would  rather  have  a 
picture  of  his  favorite  cob  than  any 
Raphael  or  Titian.  And  the  ordinary 
English  squire :  I  am  sure  that  you 
know  in  his  own  heart  he  prefers  one  of 
Herring’s  farm-yard  pieces  to  Leon¬ 
ardo’s  “  Last  Supper.”  VV’ell,  if  some 
yachting  gentleman,  w’ho  has  been  in 
this  loch,  should  see  this  sketch,  he  will 
probably  buy  it,  however  bad  it  is,  just 
because  it  interests  him — ” 

“  But  you  don’t  really  mean  to  sell 
it  ?”  said  he. 

“  That  depends,”  said  she  demurely, 
“  on  whether  I  get  any  offer  for  it.” 

"  Why  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  series 
of  pictures  you  are  now  making  should 
be  an  invaluable  treasure  to  you  all  your 
life  long  :  a  permanent  record  of  a  voy¬ 
age  that  you  seem  to  enjoy  very  much. 
I  almost  shrink  from  robbing  you  of 
that  one  of  Canna ;  still,  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  too  great.  And  you  propose 
to  sell  them  all  ?” 

“  What  I  can  sell  of  them,”  she  says  ; 
and  then  she  adds,  rather  shyly,  "You 
know  I  could  not  very  well  afford  to 
keep  them  all  for  myself.  I — I  have  a 
good  many  almoners  in  London  ;  and  1 


devote  to  them  what  I  can  get  for  my 
scrawls — that  is,  I  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  frames,  and  keep  the  rest  for  them. 

It  is  not  a  large  sum.” 

“  Any  other  woman  would  spend  it  m 
jewellery  and  dresses,”  says  he  bluntly. 

At  this  Miss  Mary  Avon  flushes 
slightly,  and  hastily  draws  his  attention 
to  a  small  boat  that  is  approaching. 
Dr.  Sutherland  does  not  pay  any  heed  to 
the  boat. 

He  is  silent  for  a  second  or  so  ;  and 
then  he  says,  with  an  effort  to  talk  in  a 
cheerful  and  matter-of-fact  w'ay, 

“You  have  not  sent  ashore  yet  this 
morning  :  don’t  you  know  there  is  a 
post-office  at  Dunvegan  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  1  heard  so.  But  the  men 
are  below  at  breakfast,  I  think,  and  1 
am  in  no  hurry  to  send,  for  there  won’t 
be  any  letters  for  me,  I  know.” 

”  Oh,  indeed,”  he  says,  with  seeming 
carelessness,  “  it  must  be  a  long  time 
since  you  have  heard  from  your  friends.  ’  ’ 

"  1  have  not  many  friends  to  hear 
from,”  she  answers,  with  a  light  laugh, 

"  and  those  I  have  don’t  trouble  me  with 
many  letters.  I  suppose  they  think  1 
am  in  very  good  hands  at  present.” 

“Oh,  yes — no  doubt,”  says  he,  and 
suddenly  he  begins  to  talk  in  warm  terms 
of  the  delightfulness  of  the  voyage. 
He  is  quite  charmed  with  the  appearance 
of  Dunvegan  loch  and  castle.  A  more 
beautiful  morning  he  never  saw.  And 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the 
small  boat  comes  alongside. 

,  There  is  an  old  man  in  the  boat,  and 
when  he  has  fastened  his  oars  he  says  a 
few  words  to  Angus  Sutherland,  and 
hands  up  a  big  black  bottle.  Our  young 
Doctor  brings  the  bottle  over  to  Mary 
Avon.  He  seems  to  be  very  much 
pleased  with  every  thing  this  morning. 

“Now  is  not  that  good-natured?” 
says  he.  “  It  is  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk, 

with  the  compliments  of -  - ,  of 

Uginish.  Isn’t  it  good-natured  ?” 

“  Oh,  indeed  it  is,”  says  she,  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket.  “  You  must 
let  me  give  the  messenger  half  a  crown.” 

“  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  the  Highland 
custom,”  says  the  Doctor  ;  and  there¬ 
with  he  goes  below,  and  fetches  up  an¬ 
other  black  bottle,  and  pours  out  a  glass 
of  whiskey  with  his  own  hand,  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  the  ancient  boatman.  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  of  surprise  in 
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the  old  man’s  face  when  Angus  Suther¬ 
land  said  something  to  him  in  the  Gaelic. 

And  alas !  and  alas  ! — as  we  go 
ashore  on  this  beautiful  bright  day,  we 
have  to  give  up  forever  the  old  Dun- 
vegan  of  many  a  dream — the  dark  and 
solitary  keep  that  we  had  imagined 
perch^  high  above  the  Atlantic 
breakers — the  sheer  precipices,  the  aw¬ 
ful  sterility,  the  wail  of  lamentation 
along  the  lonely  shores.  This  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  picture  altogether  that  Mary  Avon 
has  been  trying  to  put  down  on  her  can¬ 
vas — a  spacious,  almost  modern-looking, 
but  nevertheless  picturesque,  castle,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  winds  by  softly-wooded 
hills,  a  bit  of  smooth,  blue  water  below, 
and  further  along  the  shores  the  cheer¬ 
ful  evidences  of  fertility  and  cultivation. 
The  wail  of  Dunvegan  ?  Why,  here  is 
a  brisk  and  thriving  village,  with  a  post- 
office  and  a  shop  and  a  building  that 
looks  uncommonly  like  an  inn  ;  and 
there,  dotted  all  alraut,  and  encroaching 
on  the  upper  moorland,  any  number  of 
those  small  crofts  that  were  once  the 
pride  of  the  Highlands  and  that  gave  to 
England  the  most  stalwart  of  her  regi¬ 
ments.  Here  are  no  ruined  huts  and 
voiceless  wastes  ;  but  a  cheerful,  busy 
picture  of  peasant  life  ;  the  strapping 
wenches  at  work  in  the  small  farm-yards, 
well  built  and  frank  of  face  ;  the  men 
well  clad  ;  the  children  well  fed  and 
merry  enough.  It  is  a  scene  that  de¬ 
lights  the  heart  of  our  good  friend  of 
Denny-mains.  If  we  had  but  time,  he 
would  fain  go  in  among  the  tiny  farms, 
and  inquire  about  the  rent  of  the  hold¬ 
ings,  and  the  price  paid  for  those  pictur¬ 
esque  little  beasts  that  the  artists  are  for¬ 
ever  painting — with  a  lowering  sky  be¬ 
yond,  and  a  dash  of  sunlight  in  front. 
But  our  Doctor  is  obdurate.  He  will  not 
have  Mary  Avon  walk  further ;  she 
must  return  to  the  yacht. 

But  on  our  way  back,  as  she  is  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  suddenly 
puts  his  hand  on  her  aitfi,  apparently  to 
stop  her.  Slight  as  ttie  touch  is,  she 
naturally  looks  surprised*. 

“  Ibeg  your  pardon,”  be  sa]fBthastily, 
“  but  I  thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  on  it — ” 

He  is  looking  at  a  wee^Miy  this  way- 
side — a  thing  that  looks  Mke»-a  snap¬ 
dragon  of  some  sort.  We  did  not  ex- 
j>ect  to  find  ^  hard-headed  man  of 


science  betray  this  trunipiery  sentiment 
about  a  weed. 

“  1  thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  upon  it  when  you  knew  it  was  a 
stranger,”  he  says,  in  explanation  of 
that  rude  assault  upon  her  arm.  ”  That 
is  not  an  English  plant  at  all  ;  it  is  the 
Mimulus  ;  its  real  home  is  in  America.” 

We  began  to  look  with  more  interest 
on  the  audacious  small  foreigner  that 
had  boldly  adventured  across  the  seas.  ; 

“Oh,”  she  says,  looking  back  along 
the  road,  “  I  hope  I  have  not  trampled 
any  of  them  down.” 

“  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,”  he 
admits,  “  for  the  plant  is  becoming  quite 
common  now  in  parts  of  the  West  High¬ 
lands  ;  but  I  thought  as  it  was  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  come  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  you 
would  be  hospitable.  1  suppose  the 
Gulf  Stream  brought  the  first  of  them 
over.” 

“  And  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,”  says  Mary  Avon,  looking  down, 
and  speaking  with  a  little  self-conscious 
deliberation,  “  and  if  they  wanted  to  be 
hospitably  received,  they  showed  their 
good  sense  in  coming  to  the  West  High¬ 
lands.” 

After  that  there  was  a  dead  silence 
on  the  part  of  Angus  Sutherland.  But 
why  should  he  have  been  embarassed  ? 
There  was  no  compliment  levelled  at 
him  that  he  should  blush  like  a  school¬ 
boy.  It  was  quite  true  that  Miss  Avon’s 
liking — even  love — for  the  West  High¬ 
lands  was  becoming  very  apparent ;  but 
Banffshire  is  not  in  the  West  Highlands. 
What  although  Angus  Sutherland  could 
speak  a  few  words  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
to  an  old  boatman  ?  He  came  from 
Banff.  Banffshire  is  nothin  the  West 
Highlands. 

'Then  that  afternoon  at  the  great  castle 
itself  :  what  have  we  but  a  confused  rec¬ 
ollection  of  twelfth-century  towers  ;  and 
walls  nine  feet  thick  ;  and  ghost  cham¬ 
bers  ;  and  a  certain  fairy  flag,  that  is 
called  the  Bratach-Sith  ;  and  the  wide 
viffir  over  the  blue  Atlantic  ;  and  of  a 
gieCt  -kindness  that  made  itself  visible 
in  the  wa^  of  hot-house  flowers  and 
btskert'\i /ruit*  and  what  not  ?  The 
portraits, ‘l|0  the  various  centuries  got 
mi)Kd  up  wM)  Jbc  old  legends,  until  we 
did  wJt-jPnowin  which  face  to  look  for 
some  (rfhismitted  expression  that  might 
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tell  of  the  Cave  of  Uig  or  the  Uamh-na- 
Ceann.  But  there  was  one  portrait  there, 
quite  modern,  and  beautiful,  that  set  all 
the  tourist  folk  a-raving,  so  lovely  were 
the  life-like  eyes  of  it ;  and  the  Laird  was 
bold  enough  to  say  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  so  good  as  to  be  our  guide 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  hap¬ 
pinesses  of  his  life  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  ask  Mr.  Galbraith,  the  well-known 
artist  of  Edinburgh,  to  select  a  young 
painter  to  come  up  to  Dunvegan  and 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture  for  him, 
Denny-mains.  And  Dr.  Sutherland 
could  scarcely  come  away  from  that 
beautiful  face  ;  and  our  good  Queen  T. 
was  quite  charmed  with  it ;  and  as  for 
Mary  Avon,  when  one  of  us  regarded 
her,  behold  !  as  she  looked  up,  there 
was  a  sort  of  moisture  in  the  soft  black 
eyes. 

(Vhat  was  she  thinking  of  ?  That  it 
must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  so  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  charm  the  eyes  of  all  men  ? 
But  now — now  that  we  had  had  this 
singing  bird  with  us  on  board  the  yacht 
for  so  long  a  time — would  any  one  of  us 
have  admitted  that  she  was  rather  plain  ? 

It  would  not  have  gone  well  with  any 
one  who  had  ventured  to  say  so  to  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains,  at  all  events. 
And  as  for  our  sovereign  lady  and  mis¬ 
tress,  these  were  the  lines  which  she  al¬ 
ways  said  described  Mary  Avon  : 

Was  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  dcrre,* 

Nor  under  blackt!  cloud  so  bright  a  sterre, 

As  she  was,  as  they  saiden,  every  one 
That  her  beheldcn  in  her  blackfi  weed  ; 

And  yet  she  stood,  full  low  and  still,  alone. 
Behind  all  other  folk,  in  little  brede.f 
And  nigh  the  door,  ay,  under  shame’s  drede  ; 
Simple  of  bearing,  debonair  of  cheer. 

With  a  full  sui*!:  ^  looking  and  mann^re. 

How  smart  the  saloon  of  the  White 
Dove  looked  that  evening  at  dinner, 
with  those  geraniums  and  roses  and 
fuchias,  and  what  not,  set  amid  the  ten¬ 
der  green  of  the  maiden-hair  fern  !  But 
all  the  same  there  w-as  a  serious  discus¬ 
sion.  Fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fresh  milk,  however  welcome,  fill  no  lar¬ 
der  ;  and  Master  Fred  had  returned 
with  the  doleful  tale  that  all  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  purchase  a  sheep  at  one  of  the 
neighboring  farms  had  been  of  no  avail. 


*  derre,  dearer. 

f  in  little  brede,  without  display, 
i  Sure,  frank. 
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Forthwith  we  resolve  to  make  another 
effort.  Far  away,  on  the  outer  shores 
of  Dunvegan  Loch,  we  can  faintly 
descry,  in  the  glow  of  the  evening,  some 
crofter’s  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 
Down  with  the  gig,  then,  boys ;  in 
with  the  fishing  rods  ;  and  away  for  the 
distant  shores,  where,  haply,  some  ten¬ 
der  ewe-lamb,  or  brace  of  quacking 
duck,  or  some  half  dozen  half-starved 
fowls,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  re¬ 
luctant  tiller  of  the  earth  ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  with  a 
lemon-gold  glory  in  the  north-west. 
And  our  stout-sinewed  Doctor  is  rowing 
stroke,  and  there  is  a  monotonous  re¬ 
frain  of 

Hu,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

K  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

"  We  must  give  you  a  wage  as  one  of 
the  hands,  Angus,”  says  Queen  T. 

”  I  am  paid  already,”  says  he.  “I 
would  work  my  passage  through  for  the 
sketch  of  Ganna  that  Miss  Avon  gave 
me.  ’  ’ 

"  Would  you  like  to  ask  the  other  men 
whether  they  would  take  the  same  pay¬ 
ment  ?”  says  Miss  Avon,  in  modest  de¬ 
preciation  of  her  powers. 

“  Do  not  say  any  thing  against  the  land¬ 
scape  ye  gave  to  Dr.  Sutherland,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  Laird.  “No,  no  ;  there  is 
great  merit  in  it.  I  have  told  ye  before 
I  would  like  to  show  it  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  it  goes  south  ;  I  am  sure  he  would 
approve  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  jist  such  a 
friend  of  mine  that  I  would  take  the  leeb- 
erty  of  asking  him  to  give  it  a  bit  touch 
here  and  there — what  an  experienced  ar¬ 
tist  would  see  amiss  ye  know — ” 

“  Mr.  Galbraith  may  be  an  experi¬ 
enced  artist,”  says  our  Doctor  friend 
with  unnecessary  asperity,  “  but  he  is  not 
going  to  touch  that  picture.” 

“  Ah,  can  tell  ye,”  says  the  Laird,  who 
is  rather  hurt  by  this  rejection,  “  that  the 
advice  of  Tom  Galbraith  has  been  taken 
by  the  greatest  artists  in  England.  He 
was  up  in  London  last  year,  and  was  at 
the  studio  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Acada- 
meecians,  and  that  very  man  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  the  opeenion  of  Tom  Gal¬ 
braith.  And  says  Tom  to  him,  ‘  The 
face  is  very  fine,  but  the  right  arm  is  out 
of  drawing.’  You  would  think  that  im¬ 
pertinent  ?  The  Acadameecian,  I  can 
tell  you,  thought  differently.  Says  he, 
44 
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‘  That  has  been  my  own  opeenion,  but 
no  one  would  ever  tell  me  so  ;  and  1 
would  have  left  it  as  it  is  had  ye  no 
spoken.’  ” 

“1  have  no  doubt  the  Academician, 
who  did  not  know  when  his  picture  was 
out  of  drawing,  was  quite  right  to  take 
the  advice  of  Tom  Galbraith,”  says  our 
stroke-oar.  “  But  Tom  Galbraith  is  not 
going  to  touch  Miss  Avon’s  sketch  of 
Canna — ”  and  here  the  fierce  alterca¬ 
tion  is  stopped,  for  stroke-oar  puts  a  fresh 
spurt  on,  and  we  hear  another  sound — 

Soon  the  freshening  breeze  will  blow, 

We’ll  show  the  snowy  canvas  on  her, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  our  quest  ’ 
After  we  had  landed  Master  Fred,  and 
sent  him  up  the  hills,  and  gone  off  fish¬ 
ing  for  lithe  for  an  hour  or  so,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  shore  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
We  found  our  messenger  seated  on  a 
rock,  contentedly  singing  a  Gaelic  song, 
and  plucking  a  couple  of  fowls,  which  was 
all  the  provender  he  had  secured.  It 
was  in!  vain  that  he  tried  to  cheer  us  by 
informing  us  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  cost  only  sixpence  apiece.  We 
knew  that  they  were  not  much  bigger  than 
thrushes.  Awful  visions  of  tinned  meats 
began  to  rise  before  us.  In  gloom  we 
took  the  steward  and  the  microscopic 
fowls  on  board,  and  set  out  for  the  yacht. 

But  the  Laird  did  not  lose  his  spirits. 
He  declared  that  self-preservation  was 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that,  despite 
the  injunctions  of  the  Wild  Birds’  Pro¬ 
tection  Act,  he  would  get  out  his  gun 
and  shoot  the  very  first  brood  of  ”  flap¬ 
pers”  he  saw  about  those  lonely  lochs. 
And  he  told  us  such  a  “  good  one” 
about  Homesh  that  we  laughed  nearly 
all  the  way  back  to  the  yacht.  Pro¬ 
visions  ?  We  were  independent  of  pro¬ 
visions  !  With  a  handful  of  rice  a  day  we 
would  cross  the  Atlantic — we  would  cross 
twenty  Atlantics — so  long  as  we  were  to 
be  regaled  and  cheered  by  the  ”  good 
ones”  of  our  friend  of  Denny-mains. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  too,  seemed  in  no  wise 
depressed  by  the  famine  in  the  land.  In 
the  lamp-lit  saloon,  as  we  gathered  round 
the  table,  and  cards  and  things  were 
brought  out,  and  the  Laird  began  to  brew 
his  toddy,  the  young  Doctor  maintained 
that  no  one  on  land  could  imagine  the 


snugness  of  life  on  board  a  yacht.  And 
now  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak 
of  leaving  us  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  post¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  on  Radiolarians,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  that  had  set  his 
mind  free.  But  touching  that  matter  of 
the  Dun  vegan  post-office  :  why  had  he 
been  so  particular  in  asking  Mary  Avon 
if  she  were  not  expecting  letters  ;  and 
why  did  he  so  suddenly  grow  enthusiastic 
about  the  scenery  on  learning  that  the 
young  lady,  on  her  travels,  was  not  pes¬ 
tered  with  correspondence  ?  Miss  Avon 
was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Chapter  XII. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  last  instructions  given  to  John  of 
Skye  that  night  were  large  and  liberal. 
At  break  of  day  he  was  to  sail  for  any 
port  he  might  chance  to  encounter  on  the 
wide  seas.  So  long  as  Angus  Sutherland 
did  not  speak  of  returning,  what  did  it 
matter  to  us  ?  Loch  Boisdale,  Loch  Sea- 
forth,  Stornaway,  St.  Kilda,  the  North 
Pole,  were  all  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
of  fresh  meat  we  had  on  board  only  two 
fowls  about  the  size  of  wrens  ;  but  of  all 
varieties  of  tinned  meats  and  fruit  we  had 
an  abundant  store.  And  if  perchance 
we  were  forced  to  shoot  a  sheep  on  the 
Flannen  Islands,  would  not  the  foul  deed 
be  put  down  to  the  discredit  of  those 
dastardly  Frenchmen  ?  When  you  rise 
up  as  a  nation  and  guillotine  all  the  re¬ 
spectable  folk  in  the  country,  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  of  you  thereafter  that  you 
should  go  about  the  seas  shooting  other 
people’s  sheep. 

And  indeed  when  we  get  on  deck  after 
breakfast  w'e  find  that  John- of  Skye  has 
fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  letter  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  started  at  day¬ 
break  to  getaway  so  far  from  Dunvegan 
and  the  headlands  of  Skye.  But  as  for 
going  further  ?  There  is  not  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  the  dome  of  blue  ;  there  is  not 
a  ripple  on  the  blue  sea  ;  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  great  white  sails 
all  aglow  in  the  sunlight  ;  nor  is  there 
even  enough  of  the  Atlantic  swell  to  move 
the  indolent  tiller.  How  John  of  Skye 
has  managed  to  bring  us  so  far  on  so  calm 
a  morning  remains  a  mystery. 

“  And  the  glass  shows  no  signs  of  fall¬ 
ing,”  says  our  young  Doctor  quite  re¬ 
gretfully  ;  does  he  long  for  a  hurricane. 
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that  so  he  may  exhibit  his  sailor-like  ca¬ 
pacities  ? 

But  Mary  Avon,  with  a  practical  air,  is 
arranging  her  easel  on  deck,  and  fixing 
up  a  canvas,  and  getting  out  the  tubes 
she  wants — the  while  she  absently  sings 
to  herself  something  about 

Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 

But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina. 

And  what  will  she  attack  now  ?  Those 
long  headlands  of  Skye,  dark  in  shadow, 
with  a  glow  of  sunlight  along  their  sum¬ 
mits  ;  or  those  lonely  hills  of  Uist  set 
far  amid  the  melancholy  main  ;  or  those 
vaster  and  paler  mountains  of  Harris, 
that  rise  on  the  north  of  the  dreaded 
Sound  ? 

"  Well,  you  have  courage,”  says  An¬ 
gus  Sutherland  admiringly,  “to  try  to 
make  a  picture  out  of  that !" 

“  Oh,”  she  says  modestly,  though  she 
is  obviously  pleased,  “  that  is  a  pet  theory 
of  mine.  I  try  for  ordinary  every-day 
effects,  without  any  theatrical  business  ; 
and  if  1  had  only  the  power  to  reach 
them,  I  know  I  should  surprise  people. 
Because  you  know  most  people  go 
through  the  world  with  a  sort  of  mist  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  ;  and  they  are  awfully 
grateful  to  you  when  you  suddenly  clap 
a  pair  of  spectacles  on  their  nose  and 
make  them  see  things  as  they  are.  I 
cannot  do  it  as  yet,  you  know  ;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  trying.” 

“  I  think  you  do  it  remarkably  well,” 
he  says  ;  but  what  are  you  to  make  of 
that  ? — nothing  but  two  great  sheets  of 
blue,  with  a  line  of  bluer  hills  between  ?” 

But  Miss  Avon  speedily  presents  us 
with  the  desired  pair  of  spectacles.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  cloudless  blue  day  we  had 
imagined  it  to  be,  we  find  that  there  are 
low  masses  of  white  cloud  along  the  Skye 
cliffs,  and  these  throw  long  reflections  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  moreover  we  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  calm  vault  around  us  is 
not  an  uninterrupted  blue,  but  melts  into 
a  pale  green  as  it  nears  the  eastern  hori¬ 
zon.  Angus  Sutherland  leaves  the  artist 
to  her  work.  He  will  not  interrupt  her 
by  idle  talk. 

There  is  no  idle  talk  going  forward 
where  the  Laird  is  concerned.  He  has 
got  hold  of  an  attentive  listener  in  the 
person  of  his  hostess,  who  is  deep  in 
needlework  ;  and  he  is  expounding  to 


her  more  clearly  than  ever  the  merits  of 
the  great  Semple  case,  pointing  out  more 
particularly  how  the  charges  in  the  major 
proposition  are  borne  out  by  the  extracts 
in  the  minor.  Yes  ;  and  he  has  caught 
the  critics,  too,  on  the  hip.  What  about 
the  discovery  of  those  clever  gentlemen 
that  Genesis  X.  and  10  was  incorrect  ? 
They  thought  they  were  exceedingly 
smart  in  proving  that  the  founders  of 
Babel  were  the  descendants,  not  of  Ham, 
but  of  Shem.  But  when  the  ruins  of 
Babel  were  examined,  what  then  ? 

“  Why,  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
the  founders  were  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  after  all  !”  says  Denny-mains 
triumphantly.  “  What  do  ye  think  of 
that.  Dr.  Sutherland  ?” 

Angus  Sutherland  starts  from  a  rev¬ 
erie  :  he  has  not  been  listening. 

“  Of  what  ?”  he  says.  “  The  Semple 
case  ?” 

“  Ay.” 

“  Oh,  well,”  he  says  rather  carelessly, 
“  all  that  wrangling  is  as  good  an  occu¬ 
pation  as  any  other — to  keep  people  from 
thinking.” 

The  Laird  stares,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright.  Angus  Sutherland  is  not  aware 
of  having  said  any  thing  startling.  He 
continues  quite  innocently, 

“  Any  occupation  is  valuable  enough 
that  diverts  the  mind — that  is  why  hard 
work  is  conducive  to  complete  mental 
health  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  grouse  shooting,  or  commanding  an 
army,  or  wrangling  about  major  or  minor 
propositions.  If  a  man  were  continually 
to  be  facing  the  awful  mystery  of  ex¬ 
istence — asking  the  record  of  the  earth 
and  the  stars  how  he  came  to  be  here, 
and  getting  no  answer  at  all — he  must 
inevitably  go  mad.  The  brain  could  not 
stand  it.  If  the  human  race  had  not 
busied  itself  with  wars  and  commerce, 
and  so  forth,  it  must  centuries  ago  have 
committed  suicide.  That  is  the  value  of 
hard  work — to  keep  people  from  thinking 
of  the  unknown  around  them  ;  the  more 
a  man  is  occupied,  the  happier  he  is — 
it  does  not  matter  whether  he  occupies 
himself  with  School  Boards,  or  salmon 
fishing,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  heretic.” 

He  did  not  remark  the  amazed  look  on 
the  Laird’s  face,  nor  yet  that  Mary  Avon 
had  dropped  her  painting  and  was  lis¬ 
tening. 

“  The  fact  is,”  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
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“  if  you  are  likely  to  fall  to  thinking 
about  the  real  mysteries  of  existence  any¬ 
where,  it  is  among  solitudes  like  these, 
where  you  see  what  a  trivial  little  acci¬ 
dent  human  life  is  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  You  can’t  think  about  such 
things  in  Regent  Street ;  the  cigar  shops, 
the  cabs,  the  passing  people,  occupy  you. 
But  here  you  are  brought  back  as  it  were 
to  all  sorts  of  first  principles  ;  and  com¬ 
monplaces  appear  somehow  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  freshness.  In  Regent  Street  you  no 
doubt  know  that  life  is  a  strange  thing, 
and  that  death  is  a  strange  thing,  because 
you  have  been  told  so,  and  you  believe 
it,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  But 
here — with  the  seas  and  skies  round  you, 
and  with  the  silence  of  the  night  making 
you  think,  you  feel  the  strangeness  of 
these  things.  Now  just  look  over  there  ; 
the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  sky  and  the 
hills — it  is  a  curious  thing  to  think  that 
they  will  be  shining  there  just  as  they  are 
now — on  just  such  another  day  as  this — 
and  you  unable  to  see  them  or  any  thing 
else — passed  away  like  a  ghost.  And 
the  White  Dove  will  be  sailing  up  here  ; 
and  John  will  be  keeping  an  eye  on 
Ushinish  light-house ;  but  your  eyes 
won’t  be  able  to  see  any  thing — ” 

“  Well,  Angus,  I  do  declare,”  ex¬ 
claims  our  sovereign  mistress,  “  'jeiwhave 
chosen  a  comforting  thing  to  talk  about 
this  morning.  Are  we  to  be  always 
thinking  about  our  cofhn  ?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  says  the  young 
Doctor  ;  “  I  was  only  insisting  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  people  occupying 
themselves  diligently  with  some  distrac¬ 
tion  or  other,  however  trivial.  And  how 
do  you  think  the  Semple  case  will  end, 
sir  ?” 

But  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains 
was  far  too  deeply  shocked  and  astound¬ 
ed  to  reply.  The  great  Semple  case  a 
trivial  thing — a  distraction — an  occupa¬ 
tion  to  keep  people  from  serious  think¬ 
ing  !  The  public  duties,  too,  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  Burgh  of  Strath- 
govan  ;  were  these  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  plaything  ?  The  new  steam  fire- 
engine  was  only  a  toy  then  ?  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  park  and  the  addition  to  the 
rates  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
amiable  diversion  ? 

The  Laird  knew  that  Angus  Suther¬ 
land  had  not  read  the  “  Vestiges  of  Cre¬ 


ation,”  and  that  was  a  hopeful  sign. 
But,  “Vestiges”  or  no  “Vestiges,” 
what  were  the  young  men  of  the  day 
coming  to  if  their  daring  speculations  led 
them  to  regard  the  most  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  life  as  a  pastime  ? 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Burgh  of 
Strathgovan  were  but  a  parcel  of  chil¬ 
dren  then  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
unaware  of  the  awful  deeps  beyond  ? 

“  I  am  looking  at  these  things  only  as 
a  doctor,  ”  says  Doctor  Sutherland  light¬ 
ly — seeing  that  the  Laird  is  too  dumb¬ 
founded  to  answer  his  question,  “  and 
I  sometimes  think  a  doctor’s  history  of 
civilization  would  be  an  odd  thing  if  only 
you  could  get  at  the  physiological  facts 
of  the  case.  I  should  like  to  know,  for 
example,  what  Napoleon  had  for  supper 
on  the  night  before  Waterloo.  Some¬ 
thing  indigestible,  you  may  be  sure  ;  if 
his  brain  had  been  clear  on  the  15th 
he  would  have  smashed  the  Allies,  and 
altered  modern  history.  I  should  have 
greatly  liked,  too,  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  man  who  first  announced  his 
belief  that  infants  dying  unbaptized  were 
to  suffer  eternal  torture  ;  I  think  it  must 
have  been  his  liver.  I  should  like  to 
have  examined  him.” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  poisoned  him,” 
says  Mary  Avon,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
the  soft  eyes. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  the  poor  wretch  was  only 
the  victim  of  some  ailment,”  said  our 
Doctor,  charitably.  “  There  must  have 
been  something  very  much  the  matter 
with  Calvin  too.  I  know  1  could  have 
cured  Schopenhauer  of  his  pessimism  if 
he  had  let  me  put  him  on  a  wholesome 
regimen.” 

The  Laird  probably  did  not  know  who 
Schopenhauer  was  ;  but  the  audacity  of 
the  new  school  was  altogether  too  much 
for  him. 

“  I — I  suppose,”  he  said,  stammering 
in  his  amazement,  “  ye  would  have  taken 
Joan  of  Arc  and  treated  her  as  a  luna¬ 
tic  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  not  as  a  confirmed  luna¬ 
tic,”  he  answered  quite  simply.  “  But 
the  diagnosis  of  that  case  is  obvious  ;  1 
think  she  could  have  been  cured.  All 
that  Joanna  Southcote  wanted  was  a 
frank  physician.” 

The  Laird  rose  and  went  forward  to 
where  Mary  Avon  was  standing  at  her 
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easel.  He  had  had  enough.  The  criti¬ 
cism  of  landscap>e  painting  was  more 
within  his  compass. 

"  Very  good — very  good,”  says  he,  as 
if  his  whole  attention  had  been  occupied 
by  her  sketching.  ”  The  reflections  on 
the  water  are  just  fine.  Ye  must  let  me 
show  all  your  sketches  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  ye  go  back  to  the  south.” 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  talking  about 
the  mysteries  of  existence,”  she  says 
with  a  smile. 

“  Oh,  ay,  it  is  easy  to  talk,”  he  says 
sharply — and  not  willing  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  driven  away  from  the  field. 

”  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  unsettling  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  young  men  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day — a  want  of  respect  for  things 
that  have  been  established  by  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  the  world.  Not  that  I  am 
against  all  innovation.  No,  no.  The 
world  cannot  stand  still.  I  myself,  now  ; 
do  ye  know  that  I  was  among  the  first  in 
Glasgow  to  hold  that  it  might  be  per¬ 
missible  to  have  an  organ  to  lead  the 
psalmody  of  a  church  ?” 

“  Oh,  indeed,”  says  she,  with  much 
respect. 

“  That  is  true.  No,  no  ;  I  am  not 
one  of  the  bigoted.  Give  me  the  Essen¬ 
tials,  and  1  do  not  care  if  ye  put  i  stone 
cross  on  the  top  of  the  church.  1  tell  ye 
that  honestly  ;  I  would  not  object  even 
to  a  cross  on  the  building  if  all  was 
sound  within.” 

“lam  sure  you  are  quite  right,  sir,” 
says  Mary  Avon  gently. 

“  But  no  tampering  with  the  Essen¬ 
tials.  And  as  for  the  millinery  and  in¬ 
cense  and  crucifixes  of  they  poor  cray- 
tures  that  have  not  the  courage  to  go 
right  over  to  Rome — who  stop  on  this 
side,  and  play-act  at  being  Romans — it 
is  seeckening — perfectly  seeckening.  As 
for  the  Romans  themselves,  I  do  not 
condemn  them.  No,  no.  If  they  are 
in  error,  I  doubt  not  they  believe  with  a 
good  conscience.  And  when  1  am  in  a 
foreign  town,  and  one  o’  their  proces¬ 
sions  of  priests  and  boys  comes  by,  I 
raise  my  hat.  I  do  indeed.” 

"  Oh,  naturally,”  says  Mary  Avon. 

“  No,  no,”  continues  Denny-mains 
warmly,  “  there  is  none  of  the  bigot 
about  me.  There  is  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  that  I  know  ;  and 
there  is  no  one  more  welcome  in  my 


house  :  I  ask  him  to  say  grace  just  as  1 
would  a  minister  of  my  own  Church.” 

“  And' which  is  that,  sir  ?”  she  asked 
meekly. 

The  Laird  stares  at  her.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  has  heard  him  so  elaborate¬ 
ly  expound  the  Semple  prosecution,  and 
not  be  aware  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs  ? 

“  The  Free — the  Free  Church,  of 
course,”  he  says,  with  some  surprise. 
“Have  ye  not  seen  the  ‘Report  of 
Proceedings”  in  the  Semple  case  ?” 

“  No,  I  have  not,”  she  answers  timid¬ 
ly.  “You  have  been  so  kind  in  explain¬ 
ing  it  that — that  a  printed  report  was 
quite  unnecessary.” 

“  But  1  will  get  ye  one — I  will  get  ye 
one  directly,”  says  he.  “  1  have  several 
copies  in  my  portmanteau.  And  ye  will 
see  my  name  in  front  as  one  of  the  elders 
who  considered  it  fit  and  proper  that  a 
full  report  should  be  published,  so  as  to 
warn  the  public  against  these  inseedious 
attacks  against  our  faith.  Don’t  inter¬ 
rupt  your  work,  my  lass  ;  but  I  will  get 
ye  the  pamphlet ;  and  whenever  you 
want  to  sit  down  for  a  time,  ye  will  find 
it  most  interesting  reading — most  inter¬ 
esting.” 

And  so  the  worthy  Laird  goes  below 
to  fetch  that  valued  report.  And  scarce¬ 
ly  has  he  disappeared  than  a  sudden 
commotion  rages  over  the  deck.  Be¬ 
hold  !  a  breeze  coming  swiftly  over  the 
sea — ruffling  the  glassy  deep  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  !  Angus  Sutherland  jumps  to 
the  tiller.  The  head-sails  fill,  and  the 
boat  begins  to  move.  The  lee-sheets  are 
hauled  taut  ;  and  now  the  great  main¬ 
sail  is  filled  too.  There  is  a  rippling  and 
hissing  of  water,  and  a  new  stir  of  life 
and  motion  throughout  the  vessel  from 
stem  to  stem. 

It  seems  but  the  beginning  of  the  day 
now,  though  it  is  near  lunch  time.  Mary 
Avon  puts  away  her  sketch  of  the  dead 
calm,  and  sits  down  just  under  the  lee 
of  the  boom,  where  the  cool  breeze  is 
blowing  along.  The  Laird,  having 
brought  up  the  pamphlet,  is  vigorously 
pacing  the  deck  for  his  morning  exer¬ 
cise  ;  we  have  all  awakened  from  these 
idle  reveries  about  the  mystery  of  life. 

“  Ha,  ha,”  he  says,  coming  aft, 
“  this  is  fine — this  is  fine  now.  Why  not 
give  the  men  a  glass  of  whiskey  all  round 
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for  whistling  up  such  a  fine  breeze  ? 
Do  ye  think  they  would  object  ?” 

“  Better  give  them  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  beer  for  their  dinner,”  suggests  Queen 
T.,  who  is  no  lover  of  whiskey. 

But  do  you  think  the  Laird  is  to  be 
put  off  his  story  by  any  such  suggestion  ? 
We  can  see  by  his  face  that  he  has  an 
anecdote  to  fire  off  ;  is  it  not  apparent 
that  his  mention  of  whiskey  was  made 
with  a  purpose  ? 

“  There  was  a  real  good  one,”  says 
he — and  the  laughter  is  already  twink¬ 
ling  in  his  eyes,  “  about  the  man  that 
was  apologizing  before  his  family  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  drinking  whiskey  with  some 
friends.  ‘  Ay,’  says  he,  *  they  just  held 
me  and  forced  it  down  my  throat.  ’  Then 
says  his  son — a  little  chap  about  ten — 
says  he,  ‘  I  think  1  could  ha’  held  ye  my- 
sel’,  feyther — ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ’  says  he,  ‘  I 
think  I  could  ha’  held  ye  mysel’,  fey¬ 
ther;  ’  ’’and  the  Laird  laughed, and  laugh¬ 
ed  again,  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
We  could  see  that  he  was  still  internally 
laughing  at  that  good  one  when  he  went 
below  for  luncheon. 

'  At  luncheon,  too,  the  Laird  quite  made 
up  his  feud  with  Angus  Sutherland,  for 
he  had  a  great  many  other  good  ones  to 
tell  about  whiskey  and  whiskey  drinking  ; 
and  he  liked  a  sympathetic  audience. 
But  this  general  merriment  was  suddenly 
dashed  by  an  ominous  suggestion  coming 
from  our  young  Doctor.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  go  on  fighting  against  these 
northerly  winds  ?  Why  not  turn  and  run 
before  them  ? 

“  Then  you  want  to  leave  us,  Angus,” 
said  his  hostess  reproachfully. 

“  Oh,  no,”  he  said,  and  with  some 
color  in  his  face.  “  I  don’t  want  to  go, 
but  1  fear  I  must  very  soon  now.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  make  that  suggestion  on 
my  own  account  ;  if  I  were  pressed  for 
time,  I  could  get  somewhere  where  1 
could  catch  the  Clansman.” 

Mary  Avon  looked  down,  saying  noth- 
ing. 

”  You  would  not  leave  the  ship  like 
that,”  says  his  hostess.  ”  You  would 
not  run  away,  surely.  Rather  than  that 
we  will  turn  at  once.  Where  are  we 
now  ?” 

“  If  the  breeze  lasts,  we  will  get  over 
to  Uist,  to  Loch  na  Maddy,  this  even¬ 
ing,  but  you  must  not  think  of  altering 
your  plans  on  my  account.  1  made  the 


suggestion  because  of  what  Captain  John 
was  saying.” 

“  Very  well,”  says  our  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  taking  no  heed  of  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  authority.  ”  Suppose  we  set  out 
on  our  return  voyage  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  going  round  the  other  side  of  Skye 
for  a  change.  But  you  know,  Angus,  it 
is  not  fair  of  you  to  run  away  when  you 
say  yourself  there  is  nothing  particular 
calls  you  to  London.” 

“  Oh,”  says  he,  ”  1  am  not  going  to 
London  just  yet.  I  am  going  to  Banff, 
to  see  my  father.  There  is  an  uncle  of 
mine,  too,  on  a  visit  to  the  manse.” 

“  Then  you  will  be  coming  south 
again  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  why  not  come  another  chiise 
with  us  on  your  way  back  ?” 

It  was  not  like  this  hard-headed  young 
Doctor  to  appear  so  embarrassed. 

”  That  is  what  I  should  like  very  much 
myself,”  he  stammered,  ”  if — if  I  were 
not  in  the  way  of  your  other  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

“  We  shall  make  no  other  arrange¬ 
ments,”  says  the  other  definitely.  “  Now 
that  is  a  promise,  mind.  No  drawing 
back,  Mary  will  put  it  down  in  writing, 
and  hold  you  to  it.” 

Mary  Avon  had  not  looked  up  all  this 
time. 

“You  should  not  press  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  too  much,”  she  says  shyly  ;  “  per¬ 
haps  he  has  other  friends  he  would  like 
to  see  before  leaving  Scotland.” 

The  hypocrite  !  Did  she  want  to  make 
Angus  Sutherland  burst  a  blood-vessel  in 
protesting  that  of  all  the  excursions  he 
had  made  in  his  life  this  would  be  to  him 
forever  the  most  memorable  ;  and  that 
a  repetition  or  extension  of  it  was  a  de¬ 
light  in  the  future  almost  too  great  to 
think  of  ?  However  she  seemed  pleased 
that  he  spoke  so  warmly,  and  she  did  not 
attempt  to  contradict  him.  If  he  had 
really  enjoyed  all  this  rambling  idleness, 
it  would  no  doubt  the  better  fit  him  for 
his  work  in  the  great  capital. 

We  beat  in  to  Loch  na  Maddy — that 
is,  the  Lake  of  the  Dogs — in  the  quiet 
evening  ;  and  the  rather  commonplace 
low-lying  hills,  and  the  plain  houses  of 
the  remote  little  village,  looked  beautiful 
enough  under  the  glow  of  the  western 
skies.  And  we  went  ashore,  and  walked 
inland  for  a  space,  through  an  intricate 
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net-work  of  lagoons  inbranching  from  the 
sea  ;  and  we  saw  the  trout  leaping  and 
making  circles  on  the  gold-red  pools,  and 
watched  the  herons  rising  from  their  fish¬ 
ing  and  winging  their  slow  flight  across 
the  silent  lakes. 

And  it  was  a  beautiful  night,  too,  and 
we  had  a  little  singing  on  deck.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  regret 
in  the  knowledge  that  now — for  this  voy¬ 
age  at  least — we  had  touched  our  farthest 
point.  'I'o-morrow  we  were  to  set  out 
again  for  the  south. 

Chapter  XIII. 

FERDINAND  AND  MIRANDA. 

The  wind  was  laughing  at  Angus 
Sutherland.  All  the  time  we  had  been 
sailing  north  it  had  blown  from  the 
north  ;  now  that  we  turned  our  faces 
eastward,  it  wheeled  round  to  the  east, 
as  if  it  would  imprison  him  forever  in 
this  floating  home. 

“  You  would  fain  get  away" — this  was 
the  mocking  sound  that  one  of  us  seemed 
to  hear  in  those  light  airs  of  the  morning 
that  blew  along  the  white  canvas — “  the 
world  calls  ;  ambition,  fame,  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  rivalry,  the  spell  that  science  throws 
crver  her  disciples,  all  these  are  pou^erful, 
and  they  draw  you,  and  you  would  fain 
get  away.  But  the  hand  ff  the  wind  is  up  • 
lifted  against  you  ;  you  may  fret  as  you  will, 
but  you  are  not  round  Ru  Hunish  yet !" 
And  perhaps  the  imaginative  small  crea¬ 
ture  who  heard  these  strange  things 
in  the  light  breeze  against  which  we  were 
fighting  our  way  across  the  Minch  may 
have  been  forming  her  own  plans.  An¬ 
gus  Sutherland,  she  used  often  to  say, 
wanted  humanizing.  He  was  too  proud 
and  scornful  in  the  pride  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  was 
needed  to  lead  him  into  more  tractable 
ways.  And  then  this  Mary  Avon,  with 
her  dexterous,  nimble  woman’s  wit,  and 
her  indomitable  courage,  and  her  life 
and  spirit,  and  abounding  cheerfulness  ; 
would  she  not  be  a  splendid  companion 
for  him  during  his  long  and  hard  strug¬ 
gle  ?  This  born  match-maker  had  long 
ago  thrown  away  any  notion  about  the 
Laird  transferring  our  singing-bird  to 
Denny-mains.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
about  the  project  of  bringing  Howard 
Smith,  the  Laird’s  nephew,  and  half 


compelling  him  to  marry  Mary  Avon  : 
that  was  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  she  had  grown  accustomed,  during 
those  long  days  of  tranquil  idleness,  to  see 
our  young  Doctor  and  Mary  Avon  to¬ 
gether,  cut  off  from  all  the  distractions  of 
the  world,  a  new  Paul  and  Virginia- 
Why — she  may  have  asked  herself — 
should  not  these  two  solitary  waifs,  thus 
thrown  by  chance  together  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  'existence,  why  should  they  not 
cling  to  each  other  and  strengthen  each 
other  in  the  coming  days  of  trial  and 
storm  ?  The  strange,  pathetic,  phantas¬ 
mal  farce  of  life  is  brief  ;  they  cannot 
seize  it  and  hold  it  and  shape  it  to  their 
own  ends  ;  they  know  not  whence  it 
comes,  or  whither  it  goes  ;  but  while  the 
brief,  strange  thing  lasts,  they  can  grasp 
each  other’s  hand,  and  make  sure — amid 
all  the  unknown  things  around  them,  the 
mountains  and  the  wide  seas  and  the 
stars — of  some  common,  humble,  human 
sympathy.  It  is  so  natural  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  another  in  the  presence  of  some¬ 
thing  vast  and  unknown. 

The  rest  of  us,  at  all  events,  have  no 
time  for  such  vague  dreams  and  reveries. 
There  is  no  idleness  on  board  the  White 
Dove  out  hereon  the  shining  deep.  Dr. 
Sutherland  has  rigged  up  for  himself  a 
sort  of  gymnasium  by  putting  a]  rope 
across  the  shrouds  to  the  peak  halyards  ; 
and  on  this  rather  elastic  cross-bar  he  is 
taking  his  morning  exercise  by  going 
through  a  series  of  performances,  no 
doubt  picked  up  in  Germany.  Miss 
Avon  is  busy  with  a  sketch  of  the  long 
headland  running  out  to  Vaternish  Point ; 
though,  indeed,  this  smooth  Atlantic  roll 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  feet, 
and  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  hap¬ 
hazard  into  her  handiwork.  The  Laird 
has  brought  on  deck  a  formidable  port¬ 
folio  of  papers,  no  doubt  relating  to  the 
public  affairs  of  Strathgovan  ;  and  has 
put  on  his  gold  spectacles  ;  and  has  got 
his  pencil  in  hand.  Master  Fred  is  re¬ 
arranging  the  cabins  ;  the  mistress  of  the 
yacht  is  looking  after  her  flowers.  And 
then  is  heard  the  voice  of  John  of  Skye 
— "  Stand  by,  boys  !"  and  “  Bout  ship  /” 
and  the  helm  goes  down,  and  the  jib  and 
foresail  flutter  and  tear  at  the  blocks  and 
sheets,  and  then  the  sails  gently  fill,  and 
the  White  Dove  is  away  on  another  tack. 
“  “  Well,  I  give  in,”  says  Mary  Avon  at 
last,  as  a  heavier  lurch  than  usual 
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threatens  to  throw  her  and  her  easel  to¬ 
gether  into  the  scuppers.  ‘  *  It  iV  no  use,  ” 

“  I  thought  you  never  gave  in,  Mary,” 
says  our  Admiral,  whose  head  has  ap¬ 
peared  again  at  the  top  of  the  compan¬ 
ion-stairs. 

”  I  wonder  who  could  paint  like  this,” 
says  Miss  Avon  indignantly.  And  in¬ 
deed  she  is  trussed  up  like  a  fowl,  with 
one  arm  round  one  of  the  gig  davits. 

”  Turner  was  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  in  order  to  see  a  storm,”  says 
Queen  T. 

”  But  not  to  paint,”  retorts  the  other. 
“  Besides,  I  am  not  Turner.  Besides, 

I  am  tired.” 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Angus  Suther¬ 
land  has  come  to  her  help  ;  and  removes 
her  easel  and  what  not  for  her  ;  and 
fetches  her  a  deck-chair. 

“  Would  you  like  to  play  chess  ?”  says 
he. 

”  Oh,  yes,”  she  answers  dutifully,  ”  if 
you  think  the  men  will  stay  on  the 
board.” 

”  Draughts  will  be  safer,”  says  he,  and 
therewith  he  plunges  below,  and  fetches 
up  the  squared  board  and  the  pieces. 

And  so,  on  this  beautiful  summer  day, 
with  the  shining  seas  around  them,  and  a 
cool  breeze  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  set  to  work. 
And  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them 
— her  soft  dark  eyes  so  full  of  an  anxious 
care  to  acquit  herself  well  ;  his  robust, 
hard,  fresh-colored  face  full  of  a  sort  of 
good-natured  forbearance.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  it  was  a  strange  game.  All  Scotch¬ 
men  are  supposed  to  play  draughts ; 
and  one  brought  up  in  a  manse  is  almost 
of  necessity  a  good  player.  But  one  as¬ 
tonished  onlooker  began  to  perceive  that, 
whereas  Mary  Avon  played  but  indiffer¬ 
ently,  her  opponent  played  with  a  blind¬ 
ness  that  was  quite  remarkable.  She  had 
a  very  pretty,  small,  white  hand  ;  was  he 
looking  at  that  that  he  did  not,  on  one 
occasion,  see  how  he  could  have  taken 
three  pieces  and  crowned  his  man  all 
at  one  fell  swoop  ?  And  then  is  it  con¬ 
sidered  incumbent  on  a  draught-player 
to  inform  his  opponent  of  what  would  be 
a  better  move  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ? 
However  that  may  be,  true  it  is  that,  by 
dint  of  much  advice,  opportune  blind¬ 
ness,  and  atrocious  bad  play,  the  Doctor 
managed  to  get  the  game  ended  in  a  draw. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Mary  Avon,  “  I 


never  thought  I  should  have  had  a  chance. 
The  Scotch  are  such  good  draught- 
players.” 

”  But  you  play  remarkably  well,”  said 
he — and  there  tvas  no  blush  of  shame  on 
his  face. 

Draughts  and  luncheon  carry  us  on  to 
the  afternoon  ;  and  still  the  light  breeze 
holds  out ;  and  we  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  most  northerly  points  of  Skye. 
And  as  the  evening  draws  on,  we  can  now 
make  out  the  hilly  line  of  Ross-shire — a 
pale  rose-color  in  the  far  east ;  and  nearer 
at  hand  is  the  Skye  coast,  with  the  warm 
sunlight  touching  on  the  ruins  of  Dunt- 
ulme,  where  Donald  Gorm  Mor  fed  his 
imprisoned  nephew  on  salt  beef,  and  then 
lowered  to  him  an  empty  cup — mocking 
him  before  he  died  ;  and  then  in  the  west 
the  mountains  of  Harris,  a  dark  purple 
against  the  clear  lemon-golden  glow. 
But  as  night  draws  on,  behold  !  the  wind 
dies  away  altogether  ;  and  we  lie  be¬ 
calmed  on  a  lilac-and-silver  sea,  with 
some  rocky  islands  over  there  grown  into 
a  strange  intense  green  in  the  clear  twi- 
light. 

Down  with  the  gig,  then,  John  of 
Skye  ! — and  hurry  in  all  our  rods  and 
lines,  and  the  occult  entrapping  inven¬ 
tions  of  our  patriarch  of  Denny-mains. 
We  have  no  scruple  about  leaving  the 
yacht  in  mid-ocean.  The  clear  twilight 
shines  in  the  sky  ;  there  is  not  a  ripple  on 
the  sea  ;  only  the  long  Atlantic  swell  that 
we  can  hear  breaking  far  away  on  the 
rocks.  And  surely  such  calms  are  in¬ 
frequent  in  the  Minch  ;  and  surely  these 
lonely  rocks  can  have  been  visited  but 
seldom  by  passing  voyagers  ? 

Yet  the  great  rollers — as  we  near  the 
forbidding  shores — break  with  an  omin¬ 
ous  thunder  on  the  projecting  points  and 
reefs.  The  Doctor  insists  on  getting 
closer  and  closer — he  knows  where  the 
big  lithe  are  likely  to  be  found — and  the 
men,  although  they  keep  a  watchful  eye 
about  them,  obey.  And  then — it  is  Mary 
Avon  who  first  calls  out — and  behold  ! 
her  rod  is  suddenly  dragged  down — the 
point  is  hauled  below  the  water — agony 
and  alarm  are  on  her  face. 

”  Here — take  it — take  it !”  she  calls 
out.  “  The  rod  will  be  broken.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  the  Doctor  calls  out. 
“  Give  him  the  butt  hard  !  Never  mind 
the  rod  !  Haul  away  !” 

And  indeed  by  this  time  everybody  was 
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alternately  calling  and  hauling  ;  and  John 
of  Skye,  attending  to  the  rods  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  scarcely  time  to  disengage 
the  big  hsh,  and  smooth  the  flies  again  ; 
and  the  Laird  was  declaring  that  these 
lithe  fight  as  hard  as  a  twenty-pound 
salmon.  What  did  we  care  about  those 
needles  and  points  of  black  rock  that 
every  two  or  three  seconds  showed  their 
teeth  through  the  breaking  white  surf  ? 

“  Keep  her  close  in,  boys  !”  Angus 
Sutherland  cried.  ‘  ‘  We  shall  have  a  fine 
pickling  to-morrow.” 

Then  one  fish,  stronger  or  bigger  than 
his  fellows,  pulls  the  rod  clean  out  of 
Mary  Avon’s  hands. 

“  Well,  I  have  done  it  this  time,”  she 
says. 

“  Not  a  bit  !”  her  companion  cries. 
“Up  all  lines  !  Back  now,  lads — 
gently  !” 

And  as  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  shoved 
over  the  great  glassy  billows,  behold  !  a 
thin  dark  line  occasionally  visible — the 
end  of  the  lost  rod  !  Then  there  is  a 
swoop  on  the  part  of  our  Doctor  ;  he  has 
both  his  hands  on  the  butt  ;  there  elapses 
a  minute  or  two  of  fighting  between  man 
and  fish  ;  and  then  we  can  see  below  the 
boat  the  wan  gleam  of  the  captured 
animal  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in 
slow  circles.  Hurrah  !  a  seven-pounder  ! 
John  of  Skye  chuckles  to  himself  as  he 
grasps  the  big  lithe. 

”  Oh,  ay  !”  he  says,  “  the  young  leddy 
knows  ferry  well  when  to  throw  away  the 
rod.  It  is  a  gran’  good  thing  to  throw 
away  the  rod  when  there  will  be  a  big 
fish.  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  good  fish.” 

But  the  brutes  that  fought  hardest  of 
all  were  the  dog-fish — the  snakes  of  the 
sea  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  holy  arch- 
angelic  joy  on  the  face  of  John  of  Skye 
when  he  seized  a  lump  of  stick  to  fell 
these  hideous  creatures  before  flinging 
them  back  into  the  water  again.  And  yet 
why  should  they  have  been  killed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  snake-like  eyes  and  their 
cruel  mouth  ?  The  human  race  did  not 
rise  and  extirpate  Frederick  Smethurst 
because  he  was  ill-favored. 

By  half  past  ten  we  had  secured  a  good 
cargo  of  fish  ;  and  then  we  set  out  for 
the  yacht.  The  clear  twilight  was  still 
shining  above  the  Harris  hills  ;  but  there 
was  a  dusky  shadow  along  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  where  the  orange  ray  of  Scalpa 
light  was  shining  ;  and  there  was  dusk  in 


the  south,  so  that  the  yacht  had  become 
invisible  altogether.  It  was  a  long  pull 
back,  for  the  White  Dove  had  been  car¬ 
ried  far  by  the  ebb  tide.  When  we  found 
her  she  looked  like  a  tall  gray  ghost  in 
the  gathering  darkness  ;  and  no  light  had 
as  yet  been  put  up  ;  but  all  the  same  we 
had  a  laughing  welcome  from  Master 
Fred,  "^who  was  glad  to  have  the  fresh 
fish  wherewith  to,  supplement  our  frugal 
meals. 

Then  the  next  morning — when  we  got 
up  and  looked  around — we  were  in  the 
same  place  !  And  the  glass  would  not 
fall  ;  and  the  blue  skies  kept  blue  ;  and 
we  had  to  encounter  still  another  day  of 
dreamy  idleness. 

“  The  weather  is  conspiring  against 
you,  Angus,”  our  sovereign  lady  said, 
with  a  smile.  “  And  you  know  you  can¬ 
not  run  away  from  the  yacht  :  it  would 
be  so  cowardly  to  take  the  steamer.” 

“Well,  indeed,”  said  he,  “it  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  found 
absolute  idleness  enjoyable  ;  and  I  am 
not  so  very  anxious  it  should  end.  Some¬ 
how,  though,  I  fear  we  are  too  well  off. 
V/hen  we  get  back  to  the  region  of  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams,  don’t  you  think  we 
shall  have  to  pay  for  all  this  selfish  hap¬ 
piness  ?” 

“  Then  why  should  we  go  back  ?”  she 
says  lightly.  “  Why  not  make  a  compact 
to  forsake  the  world  altogether,  and  live 
all  our  life  on  board  the  White  Dove  ?” 

Somehow  his  eyes  wandered  to  Mary 
Avon  ;  and  he  said,  rather  absently, 

“  I,  for  one,  should  like  it  well 
enough  ;  if  it  were  only  possible.” 

“  No,  no,”  says  the  Laird  brusquely, 
“  that  will  no  do  at  all.  It  was  never 
intended  that  people  should  go  and  live 
for  themselves  like  that.  Ye  have  your 
duties  to  the  nation  and  to  the  laws  that 
protect  ye.  When  I  left  Denny-mains  I 
told  my  brother  Commissioners  that  what 
I  could  do  when  I  was  away  to  further 
the  business  of  the  Burgh  I  would  do  ; 
and  I  have  entered  most  minutely  into 
several  matters  of  great  importance.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Por¬ 
tree.  1  expect  most  important  letters 
there.  ’  ’ 

Portree  !  Our  whereabouts  on  the 
chart  last  night  was  marked  between  45 
and  46  fathoms  W.S.W.  from  some 
nameless  rocks  ;  and  here,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  we  are  still  between  these 
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mystical  numbers.  What  can  we  do  but 
chat  and  read  and  play  draughts  and  twirl 
round  a  rope,  and  ascend  to  the  cross- 
trees  to  look  out  for  a  breeze,  and  watch 
and  listen  to  the  animal  life  around  us  ? 

“  I  do  think,”  says  Mary  Avon  to  her 
hostess,  ”  the  calling  of  those  divers  is 
the  softest  and  most  musical  sound  1  ever 
heard  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  associated 
with  so  many  beautiful  places.  Just 
fancy,  now,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  hear  a 
diver  symphony  beginning  in  an  opera — 
if  all  the  falsetto  recitative  and  the  blare 
of  the  trumpets  were  to  stop — and  if  you 
were  to  hear  the  violins  and  flutes  begin¬ 
ning  quite  low  and  soft  a  diver  symphony, 
would  you  not  think  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  White  Dove,  and  the  long  summer 
days  ?  In  the  winter,  you  know,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  I  fancy  we  should  go  once  or  twice 
to  see  that  opera  !” 

“  1  have  never  been  to  an  opera,”  re¬ 
marks  the  Laird,  quite  impervious  to 
Mary  Avon’s  tender  enthusiasm.  “  I  am 
told  it  is  a  fantastic  exhibeetion.” 

One  incident  of  that  day  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  monster  of  the  deep, 
which  approached  quite  close  to  the  hull 
of  the  White  Dove.  Leaning  over  the 
rail  we  could  see  him  clearly  in  the  clear 
water — a  beautiful,  golden,  submarine 
insect,  with  a  conical  body  like  that  of  a 
land  spider,  and  six  or  eight  slender 
legs,  by  the  incurving  of  which  he  slowly 
propelled  himself  through  the  water.  As 
we  were  perfectly  convinced  that  no  one 
Jiad  ever  been  in  such  dead  calms  in  the 
Minch  before,  and  had  lain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  and 
46,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  a 
new  animal.  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  our  F.R.S.,  the  Laird  was  bold  enough 
to  name  it  the  Arachne  Mary-Avonensis  ; 
but  did  not  seek  to  capture  it.  It  went 
on  Its  golden  way. 

But  we  were  not  to  linger  forever  in 
these  northern  seas,  surrounded  by  per¬ 
petual  summer  calms — however  beautiful 
the  prospect  might  be  to  a  young  man 


fallen  away,  for  the  moment,  from  his 
high  ambitions.  Whatever  summons 
from  the  far  world  might  be  awaiting  us 
at  Portree  was  soon  to  be  served  upon  us. 
In  the  afternoon  a  slight  breeze  sprung 
up  that  gently  carried  us  away  past  Ru 
Hunish,  and  round  by  Eilean  Trodda, 
and  down  by  Altavaig.  The  gray-green 
basaltic  cliffs  of  the  Skye  coast  were  now 
in  shadow  ;  but  the  strong  sunlight  beat 
on  the  grassy  ledges  above  ;  and  there  was 
a  distant  roar  of  water  along  the  rocks. 
This  other  throbbing  sound,  too  :  surely 
that  must  be  some  steamer  far  away  on 
the  other  side  of  Rona  ? 

The  sunset  deepened.  Darker  and 
darker  grew  the  shadows  in  the  great 
mountains  above  us.  We  heard  the  sea 
along  the  solitary  shores. 

The  stars  came  out  in  the  twilight  : 
they  seemed  clearest  just  over  the  black 
mountains.  In  the  silence  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  waterfall  somewhere — in 
among  those  dark  cliffs.  Then  our  side¬ 
lights  were  put  up  ;  and  we  sat  on  deck  ; 
and  Mary  Avon,  nestling  close  to  her 
friend,  was  persuaded  to  sing  for  her 

Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries 

— just  as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  song 
before.  The  hours  went  by ;  Angus 
Sutherland  was  talking  in  a  slow,  earnest, 
desultory  fashion  ;  and  surely  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  one  heart  there 
at  least  was  eagerly  and  silently  listening 
to  him.  The  dawn  was  near  at  hand 
when  finally  we  consented  to  go  below. 

What  time  of  the  morning  was  it  that 
we  heard  John  of  Skye  call  out,  ”  Six  or 
seven  fathoms  'll  do  /”  We  knew  at  least 
that  we  had  got  into  harbor  ;  and  that  the 
first  golden  glow  of  the  daybreak  was 
streaming  through  the  skylights  of  the 
saloon.  We  had  returned  from  the  wilds 
to  the  claims  and  the  cares  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  if  there  was  any  message  to  us,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  from  the  distant  world 
we  had  left  for  so  long,  it  was  now  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  on  shore. — Cotnhill  Magazine. 
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Seneca  in  his  later  years  was  fond  of  public  life,  and  none  of  them  had  entered 
the  sentiment  that  all  the  sages — Aris-  it  himself.  And  as  he  wished  to  retire 
totle,  Zeno,  Theophrastus,  and  Chry-  himself,  he  found  it  easy  to  conclude 
sippus — had  bidden  their  disciples  enter  that  the  sages  were  not  serious,  or  at 
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least  that  they  only  meant  their  precept 
to  apply  to  an  ideal,  imaginary  state  of 
things  ;  that  very  likely  public  life  was 
the  true  sphere  for  a  wise  man  when  his 
virtues  were  useful  to  others  and  did  not 
expose  him  to  danger,  just  as  a  wise 
man  might  well  go  to  sea  if  there  were 
no  storms  or  sunken  rocks.  It  might 
seem  singular  that  men  who  are  not  re¬ 
markable  for  success  in  the  management 
of  temporal  affairs  should  undertake  to 
advise  others  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
When  Mr.  Emerson  published  a  volume 
of  essays  on  that  subject  he  laughed  in 
his  preface  at  his  own  presumption,  be¬ 
cause  his  garden  would  have  been  a  wil¬ 
derness  if  admiring  neighbors  had  not 
kept  it  in  order  for  him.  This  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  Confucius  and  Mencius,  who 
both  stood  too  much  upon  their  dignity 
to  keep  long  in  office  anywhere,  and  yet 
were  quite  sure  that  the  pettiest  prince 
who  would  make  them,  or  a  philosopher 
much  inferior  to  them,  prime  minister 
with  full  powers,  would  be  rewarded  by 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
At  the  present  day  that  empire  is 
governed  by  functionaries  who  gain  their 
positions  by  passing  examinations  in  the 
doctrines  of  those  unsuccessful  politi¬ 
cians,  or  buying  certificates  that  they  have 
passed  them.  Apparently  the  chiefs  of 
a  peculiarly  simple  and  practical  society 
convinced  themselves  that  people  who 
practise  the  art  of  success  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  the  theory. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  wise  men  who  were 
able  to  teach  their  wisdom,  but  they 
flourished  commonly  before  the  rise  of 
literature.  Lxlius  and  Coruncanius  and 
Cato  the  Elder  were  wise,  and  walked 
daily  in  the  forum,  to  be  consulted  not 
merely  as  to  how  to  manage  a, lawsuit, 
but  as  to  whether  to  buy  a  farm,  or  how 
to  marry  a  daughter  ;  and  King  Solo¬ 
mon  in  all  his  glory  sat  upon  his  throne 
and  spake  three  thousand  proverbs.  But 
few  of  the  proverbs  of  King  Solomon 
would  have  reached  us  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  who  copied  them  out.  Lselius  and 
Coruncanius  left  their  fame  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  tradition  to  the  days  of  Cicero, 
with  whom  it  would  have  died  a  natural 
death  unless  his  patriotism  had  led  him 
to  exalt  them  above  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  (who  also  are  known  chiefly 
by  some  short  proverbs  not  very  aston^ 


ishing  nowadays).  Cato  the  Elder* 
though  he  wrote  a  book  on  farming  thaf 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  instructive 
for  the  period  as  the  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard,  was  remembered  for  his  exem¬ 
plary  life,  which  gave  him  so  much  legiti¬ 
mate  food  for  his  vanity,  and  for  his 
success  in  decrying  the  nobility,  rather 
than  for  his  book. 

Perhaps  the  essays  of  Bacon  and  the 
sayings  of  Goethe  might  be  cited  as  really 
great  books  of  practical  wisdom,  written 
by  men  who  had  attained  large  practical 
success.  But  even  these  seem  like  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Bacon  was 
always  easily  discouraged*  in  his  practical 
career,  and  his  final  conviction  w’as  that 
he  was  “  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  to 
play  a  part  !”  Goethe  let  his  practical 
functions  drop  when  he  had  made  sure 
of  the  consideration  which  was  more 
readily  paid  to  the  titular  privy  councillor 
of  Weimar  than  to  the  first  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  court  theatre  of  Weimar 
did  not  thrive  in  a  material  sense  under 
his  direction.  One  might  almost  say 
that  the  nature  of  both  was  so  large  that 
they  were  able  to  act  what,  in  most,  stays 
at  the  point  of  idle  castle  building. 
Bacon  imagined  he  was  acquiring  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  w’ould  enable  him  to  get  re¬ 
search  endowed,  and  the  indispensable 
encyclopaedia  compiled  ;  Goethe,  in  all 
things  more  fortunate,  imagined  that  he 
was  exemplifying,  on  a  safe  and  limited 
scale,  the  practical  application  of  ideal 
wisdom.  Still,  although  Bacon  and 
Goethe  were  probably  intended  by  nature 
to  study  the  world  rather  than  to  act  in 
it,  they  gained  a  sort  of  success  by  forc¬ 
ing  their  vast  theoretical  ability  to  bear 
practical  fruit.  There  are  other  men  — 
like  Antiphon  and  Raleigh  and  Machia- 
velli  and  Maitland  of  Lethington — who 
would  have  succeeded  much  better  if  they 
had  not  been  too  clever.  They  owe  their 
failure  among  their  contemporaries  to 
the  perverse  insight  which  gives  them 
a  false  reputation  with  posterity.  Guic¬ 
ciardini  was  a  thriving  and  successful 
politician,  and  regarded  Machiavelli  as  a 
reckless,  violent  young  man,  who  could 
not  keep  from  compromising  himself, 
both  in  his  books  and  in  his  conduct. 
But  north  of  the  Alps  Machiavelli’s 
cynical  effrontery,  which  left  right  and 
wrong  wholly  out  of  political  calcula¬ 
tions,  has  always  passed  for  the  profound- 
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est  cunning.  A  man  who  is  fairly  on  a 
level  with  his  contemporaries  in  practical 
things  is  able  to  astonish  them  by  being 
ahead  of  the  age  in  matters  of  specula¬ 
tion,  although,  unless  the  speculation  is 
touched  with  some  contagious  passion, 
it  simply  loosens  a  man’s  hold  upon  life. 
Lethington  took  a  positive  view  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  a  theological  age,  and  his  reward 
was  to  be  beheaded,  after  drifting  into 
the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
in  turn  had  thrown  herself  into  her  last 
part  as  a  confessor,  soon  to  be  a  martyr, 
for  Catholicism.  Raleigh  was  a  man  of 
splendid  ability.  All  his  life  he  passed 
for  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen,  at  a 
time  when  great  Englishmen  were  many. 
Yet  he  never  attained  to  be  more  than 
the  Captain  of  the  Queen’s  Guards  and 
the  planter  of  Virginia,  which,  directly 
at  any  rate,  brought  little  profit  though 
much  glory.  Perhaps  Bacon  was  think¬ 
ing  of  him  and  Essex  when  he  said  that 
it  was  a  common  error  to  value  intimate 
access  to  princes,  and  the  reputation  of 
popularity,  for  their  own  sake,  since  both 
are  dangerous,  and,  unless  skilfully  han¬ 
dled  to  further  ends,  bring  nothing  but 
barren  envy. 

If  men  who  have  a  reputation  for  wis¬ 
dom  are  seldom  wise  for  themselves,  it  is 
almost  the  same  with  nations.  The  Hin¬ 
doos  have  never  had  a  civilization  to 
boast  of,  but  their  books  of  practical 
prudence,  founded  upon  various  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  beast  epic,  have  started  from 
Persia,  and  gone  the  tour  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Mediaeval  Germany  was 
not  highly  civilized  compared  with 
France  or  Italy,  but  the  German  fable  of 
"  Reynard  the  Fox”  passed  from  one 
land  to  another  in  the  Middle  Age  as  the 
best  allegory  of  the  seamy  side  of  things. 
In  the  later  Middle  Age,  when  the  seamy 
side  of  things  was  most  prominent,  it  was 
the  German  story  of  “  Tyl  Owl  Glass” 
that  travelled,  while  the  admirable  farce  of 
”  Patelin”  stayed  at  home.  Again,  when 
we  pass  from  the  wisdom  of  chap-books 
to  the  wisdom  of  proverbs,  it  is  still  the 
same  thing.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
richer  in  wise  proverbs  than  Spain, 
which  bought  two  generations  of  su¬ 
premacy  at  the  price  of  three  centuries 
of  exhaustion.  Israel  was  wise  in  liter¬ 
ature  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  dis¬ 
persed  among  the  nations  and  scattered 
among  the  countries,  it  has  become  wise 


in  conduct  too  ;  but  when  the  people 
dwelt  in  their  own  land,  their  own  wise 
men  condemned  their  folly.  And  since 
then  the  Hebrew  intellect  has  added 
little  to  the  theory  of  conduct,  though 
it  has  excelled  in  applying  it. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  He¬ 
brew  books  of  wisdom  is  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  persistent  optimism.  There  is  not 
a  trace  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  vexes  the  soul  of  psalmist 
and  prophet,  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  We  might  read  the  Prov¬ 
erbs,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  even  the  Preacher, 
forever,  without  suspecting  that  the 
plain  way  to  success  is  to  be  skeptical 
and  cynical,  unscrupulous  and  hard. 
Instead,  we  always  find  the  fool  and  the 
ungodly  coupled  together  when  the  un¬ 
godly  is  mentioned  at  all.  In  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  it  is  just  admitted  that  the 
wicked  are  able  to  persecute  the  right¬ 
eous,  but  they  are  forced  to  confess 
themselves  fools  at  last,  though  they 
have  a  plausible  theory  of  their  be¬ 
havior.  ”  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious, 
and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no 
remedy.  .  .  .  We  are  born  at  all 

adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
though  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the 
breath  in  our  nostrils  is  as  smoke  and 
a  little  spark  is  the  moving  of  our  heart, 
which  being  extinguished,  our  body  shall 
be  turned  into  ashes,  and  our  spirit 
shall  vanish  as  the  soft  air,  and  our  name 
shall  be  forgotten  in  time,  and  no  man 
shall  have  our  works  in  remembrance, 
and  our  life  shall  pass  away  as  the  trace 
of  a  cloud.  .  .  .  Come  on,  therefore  ; 

let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
they  are  abandoned  to  this  musical  soph¬ 
istry  as  a  punishment  for  their  discon¬ 
tent  ;  for  the  Lord  ”  will  be  found  of 
them  that  tempt  him  not,  and  showeth 
himself  unto  such  as  do  not  distrust 
him ;  for  froward  thoughts  separate 
from  God  :  .  .  .  for  wisdom  is  a  lov¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  will  not  acquit  a  blas¬ 
phemer  of  his  thoughts.”  But  the 
difficulty  only  arises  late.  One  might 
say  that  it  was  a  criticism  of  the  cynical 
behavior  to  which  the  pessimism  of 
the  Preacher  might  lead  a  soft,  base 
nature.  In  the  earlier  books  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  serious  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people  will  naturally  respect  what  is 
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respectable.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  ship  is  sure  “  So  long  as  thou  doest 
path  of  the  aspirant  is  simply  his  own  good  unto  thyself,  men  will  speak  good 
laziness  and  frivolity,  not  the  complex-  of  thee  although  there  is  a  clear 
ity  of  outward  conditions,  not  the  possi-  sense,  too,  that  cheating  and  stinginess 
bilities  of  anarchical  success.  It  is  never  pay  in  the  long-run.  “  There  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  ex-  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  need, 
plain  the  starting  point,  “  The  fear  of  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty  “  There  is  a 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  sore  disease  that  I  have  seen  under  the 
a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  sun,  and  it  is  common  among  men  ; 
do  thereafter.”  The  novice  has  to  be  riches  kept  by  the  owners  thereof  to 
turned  to  attention  and  effort  by  re-  their  hurt ;  such  riches  perish  through 
ligion,  and  this  done,  he  will  probably  evil  travail."” 

go  straight.  There  is  always  the  feeling  But  the  economical  situation  was  not 
that  wilfulness  is  wrong  and  perilous,  far  enough  advanced  to  make  honest 
“  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a  riches  common  ;  diligence  and  temper 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  the  way  of  and  discretion,  keeping  out  of  quarrels 
death.  ...  A  wise  man  feareth  and  de-  and  out  of  poverty  and  debt,  is  really 
parteth  from  evil,  but  the  fool  rageth  the  practical  object  for  a  wise  man. 
and  IS  confident.”  There  is  practically  This  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that 
no  doubt  that  if  a  man  can  get  to  work  the  general  conception  of  wisdom  should 
in  a  proper  spirit,  he  will  succeed  well  be  so  exalted.  It  is  a  complete  con- 
enough  :  “  In  all  labor  there  is  profit.”  trast  and  converse  to  Goethe’s  aphorism 
”  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  that  Napoleon  was  cynical  and  positive 
fat,  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  to  in  speech,  because  he  lived  and  acted 
penury.”  ”  The  crown  of  the  wise  is  wholly  in  the  idea.  This  was  the 
their  riches.”  And  again,  “  Seest  thou  reason  of  his  impatient  contempt  for 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  idealogues,  who  talked  and  theorized 
stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  where  they  were  not  able  to  act.  Of 
before  mean  men.”  There  are  not  course  Napoleon  had  a  right  to  be  angry 
many  safety-valves  like  “  Better  a  little  with  men  who  were  intruding  into  what 
with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  they  had  not  seen,  and  paid  his  own 
treasure  and  trouble  therewith  ;”  ”  The  tribute  to  idealism,  as  Goethe  observes, 
wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  at  St.  Helena.  But  still  the  immense 
just “  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  earnestness  of  the  Hebrews  on  one  side 
diminish,  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labor  of  their  subject  is  curious  when  we  con- 
shall  increase.”  sider  what  a  modest  view  they  took  of 

But  the  wise  seem  not  careful  to  an-  the  other.  The  Hebrew  wise  man  has 
swer  in  such  matters  ;  they  uniformly  not  the  prestige  of  a  hero  of  Plutarch  or 
treat  wisdom  as  its  own  best  reward,  of  Dr.  Smiles,  to  say  nothing  of  St.'  An- 
and  folly  as  its  own  worst  punishment,  thony,  or  even  of  Diogenes.  But  while 
For  once  that  they  say  “  Shame  shall  they  refrain  from  speaking  highly  of 
be  the  promotion  of  fools,”  they  say  themselves  or  their  life,  they  cannot 
many  times,  "  The  foolishness  of  fools  speak  highly  enough  of  wisdom, 
is  folly.”  “The  wisdom  of  the  pru-  “  Counsel  is  mine  and  sound  wisdom  ; 
dent  is  to  understand  his  way  ;  but  I  am  understanding  and  have  strength, 
the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit.”  Moral  dis-  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
tinctions  seem  still  to  have  something  of  justice.  By  me  princes  rule  and  nobles, 
the  freshness  of  novelty  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  all  the  judges  of  the  earth.  I  love  them 
to  dwell  upon  them  and  to  view  them  in  that  love  me  ;  and  those  that  seek  me 
their  simplest  form.  There  is  nothing  early  shall  find  me.  Riches  and  honor 
in  the  Proverbs  anywhere  that  goes  are  with  me  ;  durable  riches  and  right- 
deeper  than  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  eousness.”  There  are  critics  who  think 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  all  this  magnificence  an  afterthought, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  At  the  and  assure  us  that  the  introduction 
same  time  there  is  no  abandon  or  enthu-  to  Proverbs  is  much  the  latest  part  of 
siasm  about  the  Hebrew  code  of  con-  the  book.  But  let  us  hear  the  Son  of 
•  duct.  VVe  meet  again  and  again  with  Sirach  : 

maxims  like,  “  He  that  hateth  surety-  “  Wisdom  shall  praise  herself,  and 
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shall  glory  in  the  midst  of  her  people. 
In  the  congregation  of  the  Most  High 
shall  she  open  her  mouth,  and  triumph 
before  her  judges.  I  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Most  High,  and  covered 
the  earth  as  a  cloud.  I  dwelt  in  high 
places,  and  my  throne  is  in  a  cloudy 
pillar.  1  alone  compassed  the  circuit 
of  the  heaven  and  walked  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deep.” 

The  same  man  wrote,  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  incongruity*,  “  If  thou 
hast  been  forced  to  eat,  arise,  go  forth, 
vomit,  and  thou  shalt  have  rest.  .  .  . 
Cocker  thy  child  and  he  shall  make  thee 
afraid  :  play  with  him  and  he  will  bring 
thee  to  heaviness  :  bow  down  his  neck 
while  he  is  young,  and  beat  him  on  the 
sides  while  he  is  a  child,  lest  he  wax 
stubborn  and  be  disobedient  unto  thee, 
and  so  bring  sorrow  upon  thy  heart.” 

The  Son  of  Sirach  is  exceedingly  full 
upon  all  questions  of  manners  and  pru¬ 
dence — the  management  of  servants,  of 
women,  of  property,  of  expense,  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  throughout  the  tone  is 
of  cheeiful,  shrew'd  good-nature,  and 
modesty  in  dealing  with  others,  and  of 
deep  inward  complacency  for  himself. 

In  one  thing  he  is  an  illiberal  thinker  ; 
he  does  not  think  that  it  is  everybody’s 
business  to  be  wise  ;  there  is  only  not 
a  physical  distinction  drawn  between 
the  righteous  and  sinners.  There  is 
much  less  exhortation  to  the  sinful  than 
in  Proverbs,  and  much  more  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  propensities.  Besides,  there 
is  a  broad  line  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultivated,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  line  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  but  with  the  line  between 
leisure  and  handicraft'.  ”  The  wisdom 
of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure  ;  and  he  that  hath  little  busi¬ 
ness  shall  become  wise.”  Then  after 
enumerating  the  social  services  of  hus¬ 
bandmen,  carpenters,  carvers,  smiths, 
and  potters,  “  all  these  trust  in  their 
hands,  and  every  one  is  wise  in  his 
work.  Without  these  cannot  a  city  be 
inhabited,  and  they  shall  not  dwell 
where  they  will,  or  go  up  and  down  ; 
they  shall  not  be  sought  for  m  public 
councils,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  judges’ 
seat,  nor  understand  the  sentence  of 
judgment ;  they  cannot  declare  justice 
and  judgment,  and  they  shall  not  be 


found  where  parables  are  spoken.  But 
they  will  maintain  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  their  desire  is  in  the  work  of  their 
craft.”  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  glar¬ 
ing  contradiction  of  the  experience  of 
Athens,  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  might 
have  known,  and  the  experience  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  which  he  could  not  know  ;  and  it 
is  hardly  an  answer  that  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  greater  cities,  and  that 
he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  whom  he  would  have  thought 
wiser  than  Thucydides.  In  fact  the 
quickness  of  wit  and  versatility  of  re¬ 
source  that  are  glorified  in  the  speech 
of  Pericles  have  only  a  very  remote 
connection  with  a  steady  grasp  on  fixed 
principles,  and  a  methodical  application 
of  a  definite  system  of  rules.  And  these 
have  to  be  taught  and  learnt  at  leisure  ; 
and  these  were  what  the  Son  of  Sirach 
meant  by  wisdom.  The  shrewd  incon¬ 
stancy  of  the  clever  democrats  who  never 
adhered  to  unsuccessful  leaders  or  poli¬ 
cies  would  have  shocked  him  ;  if  he 
had  read  the  debate  over  the  fate  of  Me¬ 
los,  or  even  Mytilene,  he  would  have 
said,  “  The  knowledge  of  wickedness  is 
not  wisdom,  neither  at  any  time  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  sinners  prudence.”  Not  that  he 
wasarigorist  by  any  means.  “  He  that 
hath  understanding  will  please  great 
men.”  "  He  that  pleaseth  great  men 
shall  get  pardon  for  iniquity.” 

On  one  side  his  ideal  is  a  courtier  like 
Commines,  always  discreet  enough  to 
be  valued  and  respected  by  superiors 
less  wise  than  himself  ;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  a  sage  like  the  Brahmin  who 
declined  a  piece  of  Sanskrit  taskwork 
the  Indian  Govemment  pressed  him  to 
undertake,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
beneath  his  dignity  ;  and  when  the  au¬ 
thorities  hinted  at  his  poverty,  replied 
that  he  had  a  hundred  a  year,  and  could 
live  as  he  wanted  on  fifty.  Or  if  this 
is  a  trifle  too  egotistic  a  picture,  we  may 
turn  to  the  sublime  old  age  of  Mencius 
when  he  had  found  that  to  be  ruler  of 
the  empire  was  not  one  of  the  three 
things  in  which  the  superior  man  de¬ 
lights,  and  that  drawing  to  himself  all 
the  most  intelligent  persons  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  being  able  to  teach  and  nour¬ 
ish  them  was.  In  general,  Hebrew  wis¬ 
dom  does  not  pique  itself  upon  con¬ 
sistency  ;  it  is  only  careful  to  hold  fast 
the  foundation  of  self-control,  self-re- 
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spect,  and  reverence,  and  then  feels  a 
certain  pleasure  in  accumulating  aphor¬ 
isms  on  both  sides  of  any  question  ; 
there  is  no  discussion,  but  plenty  of 
materials  for  it,  and  one  feels  that  if 
much  of  the  Son  of  Sirach’s  teaching 
is  second-hand,  he  is  like  Horace — 
“  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  ma- 
gistri.”  In  another  way,  too,  Horace  is 
like  him.  That  charming  poet  never 
quite  decided  between  the  rival  charms 
of  the  life  of  a  courtier  and  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  He  might  have  been  secretary 
to  Augustus,  and  after  all  he  felt  that  it 
was  the  crown  of  his  life  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  best  men  of  his  day, 
and  he  valued  their  worth  all  the  more 
for  their  high  station.  We  cannot  say 
that  he  was  mercenary  ;  one  of  the  wisest 
things  in  his  life,  in  his  own  judgment, 
was  his  resolution  to  take  nothing  from 
Maecenas  but  one  ])Oor  little  farm  ;  and 
when  Maecenas  grew  troublesome  and 
querulous,  he  could  parade  his  inde¬ 
pendence  without  offence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sort  of  success  in 
life  that  Horace  or  Prosper  M^rim^e 
gained,  is  the  sort  of  success  which  it  is 
easiest  for  a  clever  and  amiable  man  to 
gain  by  planning  for  it.  There  is  a 
certain  degree  of  cynicism  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  planning  one’s  life  at 
all  ;  it  implies  that  one  has  no  constrain¬ 
ing  impulses,  no  absorbing  ties,  which 
would  distract  a  man  from  his  own 
prospects  and  his  own  character.  And 
this  cynicism  is  itself  rather  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  people  who  have  got  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  have  a  little  in¬ 
clination  to  look  down  upon  every  thing  ; 
and  it  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  attaining 
purely  practical  independent  success.  A 
deliberate  inquiry  into  the  question 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  is  very 
apt  to  lead  to  the  question  whether 
any  thing  is  quite  worth  doing,  and 
there  are  few  records  of  any  large  prac¬ 
tical  success  in  business  or  war,  or  jkjH- 
tics,  or  art,  without  an  imi>erative  con¬ 
sistent  craving  to  do  some  definite  thing. 
There  is  no  sounder  rule  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  than  Cromwell’s  :  One  never 
goes  so  far  as  when  one  does  not  know 
where  one  is  going :  or  the  counsel 
which  was  given  to  Dante  in  Paradise 
to  follow  his  star.  And  so  one  notices 
in  all  the  great  men  of  action  a  certain 


vein  of  personal  non-rational  belief, 
even  when  they  sat  as  loose  to  contem¬ 
porary  orthodoxy  as  Caesar,  And  this 
does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  practical  judgment.  The 
late  A.  T.  Stewart  was  never  seduced 
into  bolstering  up  unsound  connections, 
because  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
luck  depended  upon  having  the  same 
orangewoman’s  stall  outside  his  place  of 
business. 

It  is  not  every  talent  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  :  Virgil,  for  instance,  was  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  w'ork  to  be  intimate  in 
Maecenas’s  circle,  where  Horace  hints  that 
they  laughed  a  little  at  him  behind  his 
back,  and  the  obstreperous  self-asser¬ 
tion  of  Propertius  did  him  no  good. 
Horace’s  philosophy  of  life  is  a  philoso¬ 
phy  for  the  use  of  dependants  who  wish 
to  retain  their  self-possession  and  self- 
respect,  and  therefore  must  be  ready  to 
resume  their  independence.  They  must 
not  let  themselves  fall  into  the  attitude 
of  competing  beggars  for  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table  :  if 
they  want  any  thing,  the  way  to  get  it  is 
not  to  ask  for  it.  Perhaps  Horace  had 
got  all  he  wanted  for  himself  so  long 
that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  look  at 
things  too  much  from  the  patron’s 
point  of  view  ;  he  knew  which  kind  of 
dependant  a  patron  would  like  and  ap¬ 
prove,  but  patrons  are  sometimes  like 
the  public  at  large,  and  put  off  what  they 
approve  w'ith  chill  praise.  If  we  were 
to  count  up  dependants  who  have  thriven 
best,  we  should  find  that  they  commonly 
understood  how  to  be  troublesome  as 
well  as  how  to  be  useful,  and  were 
cleverer  or,  at  any  rate,  more  energetic 
than  their  patrons.  And  even  Horace 
does  not  think  the  patron  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  a  higher  nature  :  he  expects 
the  patron  to  correct  his  dependant  for 
the  faults  he  allows  in  himself.  But 
the  dependant  must  never  drift  into  dis¬ 
putes  with  his  patron  about  trifles,  or 
assert  his  own  tastes  against  his  ;  the 
only  point  where  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  stand  is  in  defence  of  a  friend  of 
one’s  own  introducing.  Another  very 
important  principle  is  not  to  expect  too 
much.  There  was  a  certain  Iccius  who 
was  collector  of  the  estates  of  Agrippa, 
in  Sicily,  and  had  a  library  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  once  was  rash  enough  to 
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think  of  making  his  fortune  by  joining 
the  Arabian  expedition.  Horace  is  very 
hnr  with  him,  and  tells  him  that  his 
place  as  Agrippa’s  collector  is  all  that  he 
ought  to  wish  for.  It  is  important  to  set¬ 
tle  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  tranquil 
enjoyment,  and  not  leave  life  till  one  is 
old. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  moral  philosophy  of 
Horace  and  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
latter  holds,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  latter  end  as  a  reason 
for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
but  he  does  not  apply  the  thought  to 
the  young.  According  to  him  youth  is 
the  time  of  moral  discipline  and  self¬ 
conquest  ;  his  motto  for  the  young  is, 
“  He  that  departeth  from  pleasures 
crowneth  his  life."*  Horace’s  is, 
“  Hither  bid  them  bring  the  wine  and 
perfume,  and  the  flowers  of  the  dear 
rose  that  fadeth  soon,  while  we  have 
goods  and  youth  to  give  us  leave.” 
According  to  Horace,  who  anticipates 
herein  the  general  judgment  of  the  un- 
'  instructed  common-sense  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  the  time  for  moral  discipline  is  old 
age.  He  was  not  exactly  the  inventor 
of  the  theory  ;  it  was  anticipated  in  a 
saying  of  Hesiod,  “  Work  for  the  young, 
and  counsel  for  them  of  ripe  age,  and 
prayers  for  the  old  but  he  is  almost 
the  first  to  formulate  it  in  Roman  so¬ 
ciety.  Catullus  believes  in  amusing 
himself  when  he  is  young,  but  he  does 
not  believe  in  reforming  when  he  is  old. 
And  Horace  is  perfectly  serious  about 
reforming  ;  he  has  the  same  objection 
to  hoary  vice  as  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and 
his  last  words  bid  those  who  are  unable 
to  mend  to  leave  the  world  betimes — 

”  Lest  youth  that  wears 
Its  motley  better,  kick  thee  down  the  stairs.” 

Not  that  he  recommends  young  men 
to  neglect  themselves  ;  he  thinks  that 
sedulous  watchfulness,  self-examination, 
and  good  resolutions  are  all  very  ap¬ 
propriate  remedies  for  the  faults  which 
are  not  pleasant  to  commit.  And,  after 
all,  this  is  the  largest  class  of  faults  ;  it 
is  only  wine  and  love  in  which  Horace 
preaches  self-indulgence ;  waste  and 


*  “  Rejoice,  young  man,  in  ihy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,” 
is  one  of  the  many  audacities  of  the  Preacher. 


spite  and  bad  temper  and  castle- build¬ 
ing  and  ambition  and  worry  do  no 
good,  and  should  be  checked  at  once  ; 
every  one  should  try  from  the  first  to 
find  out  his  proper  place  in  the  world, 
and  keep  to  it  without  fidgeting  himself 
by  comparisons  with  the  lot  of  others. 
According  to  Horace,  this  last  was  the 
prevailing  folly  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
according  to  Loyola,  it  was  the  great 
temptation  of  penitents  in  his  day  to 
think  that  they  would  have  attained  sal¬ 
vation  more  easily  in  some  other  vo¬ 
cation. 

Horace  was  almost  the  last  student 
who  mastered  the  art  of  life  as  a  liberal 
art  m  antiquity.  Phtedrus,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  and  bonhommie,  is  servile  ; 
and  Cato  the  Grammarian,  popular  as 
he  w’as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  reminds 
modem  readers  too  strongly  of  copy¬ 
books.  His  advice  savors  too  much  of 
his  virtuous  intentions  and  too  little  of 
real  observation  of  life.  It  is  clear  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other 
writers  of  the  fourth  century,  that  ob¬ 
servers  of  life  had  been  driven  to  study 
what  was  lucky  rather  than  what  was 
prudent ;  because  their  general  experi¬ 
ence  had  convinced  them  that  such  luck 
as  was  then  in  the  world  told  for  a  good 
deal,  while  such  prudence  as  there  was 
told  for  very  little.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
prudence  regains  something  of  its  projjer 
powers,  but  it  is  a  prolix,  and,  so  to  say, 
a  lavish  prudence  :  the  mediaeval  wise 
man  almost  seems  to  have  no  other  dis¬ 
tinction  than  that  he  is  a  man  of  medita¬ 
tion  and  of  maxims.  He  talks  about  it, 
and  about  it,  and  there  is  always  some 
sense  in  his  talk  ;  but  there  is  a  feeling, 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Italy 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  great  many 
wise  men  speak  without  thinking  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  think  without 
si}eaking.  Commines  is  on  the  very 
verge  of  passing  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  modern  times,  or  at  all  events  into 
the ^ time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his 
judgment  is  almost  always  right.  We 
can  see  that  nearly  all  that  he  con¬ 
demns  is  foolish,  nearly  all  that  he  ap¬ 
proves  is  wise ;  and  yet,  though  his 
judgments  are  often  elaborate  enough, 
we  feel  as  if  they  were  superficial ;  he 
never  tells  us  why  the  enterprises  of 
Louis  XL  were  in  themselves  more 
feasible  than  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  ; 
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he  only  impresses  us  with  his  own  strong  taken  without  much  reflection  upon  the 


conviction  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
rash  cunning  of  the  one  was  safer  than 
the  rash  obstinacy  of  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  Bacon  we  feel  that 
we  have  left  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
the  Renaissance,  behind  :  yet  we  have 
not  come  to  the  modern  world  either. 
We  might  say  that  he  has  not  advanced 
to  it ;  we  might  say  he  has  not  come 
down  to  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
Harvey’s  criticism  on  the  first  part  of 
the  “  Novum  Organum,”  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
like  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  King 
James’s  criticism  that  he  was  not  phi¬ 
losopher  enough  himself  to  understand 
his  discourses  on  law.  Bacon’s  great¬ 
ness  of  mind  showed  itself  in  always  be¬ 
ing  perceptibly  above  his  business  :  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  what  was  possible  at  the 
moment,  he  was  always  planning  some 
larger  task  to  be  taken  in  hand  when  he 
could  count  upon  suitable  collaboration. 

He  was  content  with  nothing  short  of 
an  exhaustive  theory  of  success  in  private 
and  public  life,  with  a  preliminary  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  formation  of  character,  which 
he  called  the  Georgies  of  the  mind.  He 
was  too  magnificently  hopeful  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  not  something  im¬ 
possible  in  a  science  which  had  been 
left  undiscovered  so  long,  though  its 
subject  was  so  close  to  human  interest, 
and  forced  itself  upon  human  observa¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks  had  already  discussed 
the  question  whether  virtue  was  teach¬ 
able,  and  Aristotle  had  summed  up  the 
controversy  by  the  decision  that  only 
students  who  were  well  grounded  in  the 
practice  of  morals  could  profit  by  in¬ 
struction  in  the  theory.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  any  thing  was  needed 
for  the  preliminary  training  beyond  dili¬ 
gence  and  consistency  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians.  This  really  car¬ 
ries  us,  after  all,  as  far  as  it  is  easy  or  safe 
to  go.  Conduct  is  much  more  an  affair 
of  habit  than  of  inclination,  and  of  im¬ 
pulse  than  of  calculation  ;  people  do 
what  has  to  be  done  without  stopping 
to  think  if  they  like  it,  or  protest  that 
they  wish  they  had  not  got  to  do  it, 
and  do  it  all  the  same,  though  perhaps  a 
little  the  worse.  Their  activity,  what 
there  is  of  it,  works  itself  out  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit  in  any  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  direction  it  may  have 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  6 


question  whether  it  is  ideally  worth 
while  to  do  as  they  are  doing.  If  a 
man’s  occupation  provides  him  with 
what  he  has  come  to  think  necessaries, 
or  he  is  provided  with  these  by  some¬ 
thing  else  than  work,  he  pursues  it  quite 
contentedly,  although  it  is  of  very  little 
use  to  the  world,  and  although  he  may 
not  be  succeeding  in  it. 

The  knowledge  which  is  really  useful 
to  us — more  useful  than  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  disinterested,  public-spirited 
spectator  will  praise  us  for,  more  useful 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  actions  to  ourselves  and 
others,  more  useful  than  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  capacity — is  different  from 
all  these  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  other 
men,  how  far  they  are  likely  to  further 
or  hinder  us  in  doing  what  w’e  already 
tend  to  do.  This  will  help  us  to  choose 
among  our  tendencies.  We  need  to 
know  which  of  them  we  shall  be  able  to 
impose  if  we  arc  strong,  in  which  we 
shall  have  sympathy  if  we  are  gregari¬ 
ous,  in  which  we  shall  be  protected  if 
we  are  feeble,  in  which  we  shall  be  left 
unmolested  if  we  are  insignificant.  All 
other  knowledge,  especially  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  is  only  profitable  to  check  us  if 
we  are  going  to  ruin,  and  to  paralyze 
Os  if  we  were  going  to  do  pretty  well. 
“  He  that  regardeth  the  wind  shall  not 
sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap.”  “  A  man,”  as  Goethe 
says,  “  must  overrate  himself  a  little, 
perhaps  more  than  a  little  (if  he  thinks 
of  himself  at  all),  if  he  is  to  come  up  to 
all  the  expectations  entertained  of  him.” 
The  valuable  self-knowledge  is  negative 
rather  than  positive.  A  man  must  not 
think  he  can  do  what  he  cannot,  he  must 
not  think  what  he  can  do  impossible  ; 
but  the  prolonged  contemplation  which 
is  needed  to  bring  any  man  to  a  clear 
sense  of  his  powers  and  their  limits  is  a 
drag  on  activity  for  the  time,  and  issues 
in  either  despondency  or  an  overweening 
confidence,  which  at  first  is  often  a  valu¬ 
able  weapon,  and  ends  by  becoming  a 
snare.  ‘  ‘  They  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
among  themselves,  have  not  attained 
unto  righteousness.” 

Now  Bacon  had  made  his  way  by 
no  spontaneous  fitness  for  high  place, 
but  by  diligently  studying  himself  and 
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all  the  f)eople  who  he  hoped  would 
help  him.  When  he  was  first  in  Par¬ 
liament  he  seems  to  have  offended 
his  colleagues  by  what  would  nowa¬ 
days  be  called  viewines,  and  when 
he  had  established  his  parliamentary 
position  he  compromised  his  career  at 
Court  by  a  futile  display  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  intended  to  show  that  he  had 
parliamentary  influence  with  which  it 
would  be  well  to  reckon.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  miscalculation  involved 
him  in  another.  Essex  thought  him 
ill-used,  as  he  was,  and  Bacon  long 
looked  to  Essex  to  push  his  fortunes, 
and  had  at  last  the  misfortune  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  peace  with  the  Court  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  patron,  upon  whom  he  had 
bestowed  much  good  advice,  so  useless 
that  he  naturally  took  credit  afterward 
for  having  given  him  much  more  which 
he  had  carefully  prepared  and  found  it 
hopeless  to  deliver  at  the  time.  Even 
when  he  had  placed  his  wonderful 
powers  of  plausible  and  persuasive  state¬ 
ment  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  convince  the  public  that  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  seditious  pronunciamiento  against 
the  ministry  was  really  high  treason 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  progress 
was  slow  compared  with  his  abilities. 
He  constantly  saw  duller  men  promoted 
over  his  head,  and  was  disappointed  of 
promotion  which  he  expected  so  con¬ 
fidently  as  to  put  his  men  into  new 
clothes,  whereupon  when  the  post  in 
question  (the  headship  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries)  was  finally  filled 
up,  a  w’ag  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  had 
the  Wards  and  Sir  Francis  had  the 
Liveries.  He  was  driven  very  much 
against  his  will  to  try  what  detraction 
would  do  for  him,  and  when  at  last  his 
perseverance  was  rewarded,  he  soon 
lost  the  favor  of  Buckingham  by  not 
backing  Coke  against  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  strongly  as  Buckingham 
wished,  and  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
the  general  corruption  when  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  met,  for  whose  assembly  he  pre¬ 
pared  so  hopefully. 

Bacon  was  entirely  unsoured.  The 
only  bitter  things  he  says  anywhere  are 
that  the  shortest  ways  to  rise  are  com* 
monly  the  foulest,  and  that  it  is  impru¬ 
dent  to  do  too  much  good  service  at 
first  and  leave  nothing  to  do  by  and 
by,  and  that  a  man  who  will  be  useful 


in  any  laborious  business  like  the  law 
will  seldom  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  forward  his  own  fortunes.  All  his 
wisdom  is  cheerful.  He  holds  that  a 
rising  man  ought  to  be  ojien  to  attract 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  some¬ 
thing  useful  to  tell,  as  well  as  secret,  to 
attract  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  something  important  to  conceal. 
If  he  thinks  it  important  for  a  man  to 
take  stock  of  his  powers  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  his  shortcomings  and  hindrances, 
he  IS  careful  to  add  that  it  is  well  to  over¬ 
rate  the  former  a  little  and  to  underrate 
the  latter.  He  has  a  poor  opinion  of 
all  unworthy  success,  and  thinks  such 
an  one  has  punishment  enough  in  his 
character.  And  it  is  not  really  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  that  he  distinguishes 
repeatedly  between  the  man  who  is 
wise  for  the  public  and  the  man  who  is 
wise  for  himself  ;  for  a  man  may  render 
great  services  to  the  public,  and  yet  his 
career  may  be  a  failure  as  a  whole  even 
from  the  public  point  of  view.  Bacon’s 
“  Architect  of  Fortune”  makes  it  his  first 
business,  no  doubt,  to  get  high  place, 
and  to  keep  it  all  his  life  ;  but  then,  if  a 
man  has  the  higher  wisdom  to  serve  the 
State,  it  is  all  the  better  that  he  should 
have  the  lower  to  serve  himself.  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  instance,  was  more 
valuable  to  the  public  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities  than  Lord  Chatham  ;  Pitt  was 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  abili¬ 
ties  than  Burke.  And,  after  all,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  uneven.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  story  in  the  appendix  to  Bacon’s 
collection  of  anecdotes,  how  one  courtier, 
after  Bacon’s  fall,  said,  ”  My  Lord  St. 
Alban  had  a  pretty  turning  wit,  and 
could  speak  well  ;  but  he  wanted  that 
profound  judgment  and  solidity  of  a 
statesman  that  my  Lord  of  Middlesex 
hath.”  (Middlesex  was  the  man  to 
whom  Buckingham  made  Bacon  give  up 
York  House  after  his  impeachment. 
Like  Bacon,  he  fell  into  disgrace  because 
he  could  not  resist  questionable  gains.) 
Said  a  courtier  who  stood  by,  ”  Sir,  1 
wonder  you  will  disparage  your  judg¬ 
ment  so  much  as  to  offer  to  make  any 
parallel  betwixt  these  two.  I'll  tell  you 
what  :  when  these  two  men  shall  be 
recorded  in  our  chronicles  to  after  ages, 
men  will  wonder  how  my  Lord  St.  Al¬ 
ban  could  fall  ;  and  they  will  wonder 
how  my  Lord  of  Middlesex  could  rise.” 
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Next  to  this  in  Rowley’s  common- 
])lace  book  comes  a  saying  of  another 
stamp  :  “  There  was  one  who  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  thought  every  man  fit  for 
every  place,”  which  is  the  rough  draught 
of  an  elaborate  anecdote  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  comparing  herself  to  Diogenes 
looking  for  a  man  with  his  lantern  ; 
whereupon  Bacon  compared  her  to  the 
Madonna  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of 
a  sinner  on  the  last  day  with  her  rosary 
— the  moral  being  that  princes’  favor 
either  finds  men  worthy,  or  makes  them 
so.  It  is  the  converse  to  the  Greek 
proverb  that  office  shows  what  a  man  is, 
and  not  a  particularly  creditable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  vigorous  Hebrew  protest 
against  the  exaltation  of  the  mean  man. 

Goethe  throughout  attaches  himself 
to  solid  fact  in  a  way  as  remarkable  in 
a  poet  as  Napoleon’s  dislike  for  ide¬ 
ology,  considering  his  romantic  career. 
Another  remarkable  characteristic  is  the 
entire  absence  of  all  exclusiveness  :  his 
world  is  not  the  world  of  a  court  or  of  a 
cultured  class  ;  it  includes  the  Hydriote 
shipowners,  who,  he  thought,  gave  their 
sons  the  best  education  in  the  world  by 
simply  taking  them  round  with  them  in 
their  voyages,  to  see  and  to  learn  and 
make  themselves  as  useful  as  they  can. 
"  As  they  have  what  they  earn,  they  are 
interested  from  the  first  in  trade  and 
barter  and  booty,  and  so  grow  up  to  be 
the  most  excellent  mariners,  the  clever¬ 
est  traffickers,  and  the  most  adventurous 
pirates.  Such  a  mass  is  really  capable 
of  putting  forth  heroes  who  can  grapple 
the  deadly  fireship  with  their  own  hands 
to  the  flagship  of  the  enemy.”  He  has 
no  ambition  to  enforce  such  a  many- 
sided  culture  as  his  own.  ”  When  we 
meet  cultured  men  we  find  that  there  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  primal  be¬ 
ing,  or  at  most  a  few  of  which  they  are 
receptive,  and  that  is  enough.”  .  . 

"  It  does  a  musician  no  harm  to  i{^ore 
a  sculptor,  andtVr<r  I'ersd."  ”  Painting, 
sculpture,  and  acting  stand  together  in 
the  closest  relations,  but  an  artist  called 
to  practise  one  of  the  three  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  letting  the  others  mis¬ 
lead  him  :  the  sculptor  may  be  misled 
by  the  painter,  and  the  painter  by  the 
actor  (this  is  a  prophetic  criticism  of 
Maclise),  and  all  three  may  so  perplex 
one  another  that  no  one  is  able  to  stand 
firm  on  his  own  feet.” 


Goethe  does  not  draw  the  line  where 
Bacon  wants  to  draw  it — between  the 
court  and  the  city  ;  or  where  the  Son  of 
Sirach  draws  it — between  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  business  ;  in  theory,  at  any 
rate,  his  man  of  culture  is  not  a  mo¬ 
nopolist  ;  the  perfection  he  describes,  the 
advice  he  gives,  are  for  the  ordinary 
workaday  world.  His  theory  of  duty  is 
to  do  the  day’s  work  ;  and  doing  one’s 
duty  is  his  theory  of  the  way  one  should 
take  to  find  out  what  is  in  us.  “  Self- 
knowledge  is  never  to  be  got  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  only  by  action.”  He  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  demanding  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  brand  new  science  of  conduct 
like  Bacon.  ”  Every  thing  sensible  has 
been  thought  of  already,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  think  of  it  over  again.”  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  best  machinery. 
The  special  genuine  good  that  we  do 
commonly  gets  done  clam,  vi,  et  pre- 
cario" — privily,  forcibly,  or  by  beggary, 
the  three  conditions  which  vitiate  the 
value  of  possession  as  a  title  at  law. 
He  treats  all  truth  and  success  as  some¬ 
thing  momentary.  ”  The  manifestation 
of  the  idea  as  that  of  beauty  is  as  fleet¬ 
ing  as  the  manifestation  of  the  sublime, 
the  ingenious,  the  amusing,  the  ridicu¬ 
lous.”  ”  The  important  thing  in  the 
world  is  not  knowledge  of  men,  but  just 
to  have  one’s  wits  better  in  hand  than 
the  man  with  whom  one  has  to  do.” 
”  Making  mistakes  is  a  capital  thing 
when  one  is  young,  only  one  must  not 
let  the  mistakes  slip  in  with  one  as  one 
passes  into  old  age.”  “  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  most  innocent  sayings  and 
doings  grows  with  every  year,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  see  any  one  about  me  any  time, 
I  always  try  to  make  him  observe  what 
is  the  difference  between  being  straight¬ 
forward  and  being  confiding  and  being 
indiscreet  ;  or  rather  that  there  is  no 
distinction,  only  an  easy  transition  from 
what  is  quite  unobjectionable  to  what  is 
very  mischievous,  which  has  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  or  rather  to  be  felt.”  ”  Micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes  only  serve  to 
perplex  the  pure  human  sensation.” 
”  VVhoever  contents  himself  with  pure 
experience  and  acts  thereafter  has  truth 
enough,  and  in  that  way  a  child  just 
growing  up  is  wise.”  “Nothing that 
happens  is  so  unreasonable  but  common- 
sense  or  accident  might  have  righted  it  ; 
nothing  so  reasonable  but  w'ant  of  sense 
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or  accident  might  have  made  it  turn  out 
wrong.”  “  Any  one  who  demands  too 
much,  anybody  who  takes  pleasure  in 
perversity,  has  himself  to  thank  for  his 
perplexity.” 

Much  of  this  naturalism  is  upon  the 
borders  of  fatalism,  and  the  resistance 
to  fatalism  is  not  the  recognition  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  the  inculcation  of  en¬ 
deavor  in  some  definite  rational  direc¬ 
tion.  In  the  whole  course  of  Goethe’s 
reflections  and  maxims  the  absence  of 
the  element  of  authority  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble.  His  ideal  teacher  would  be  a  man 
who  could  carry  his  pupils  round  the 
world,  and  show  them  every  thing  just  at 
its  best  ;  and  as  this  is  impossible,  he 
would  be  content  with  a  teacher  who 
would  enable  his  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  best  that  came  in  their  way.  If  a 
wise  and  able  man  wishes  to  teach  his 
own  knowledge  and  skill,  he  can  only 
let  his  light  shine,  do  what  he  can,  say 
what  he  thinks.  “  Men  are  strange 
creatures  ;  they  will  bear  no  constraint 
to  their  good,  and  they  will  bear  coer¬ 
cion  to  their  hurt.”  He  thinks  Lessing 
was  quite  right  to  make  one  of  his  char¬ 
acters  say,  “No  one  must  must,  ’  ’  though 
he  adds  the  supplementary  remarks  of 
an  ingenious  intelligent  man  who  says, 
”  If  a  man  will,  he  must  and  a  really 
cultivated  man  who  says,  “  If  a  man  un¬ 
derstands,  he  is  willing.”  “  If  I  under¬ 
stand  my  relation  to  myself  and  my  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  expression  of  my  belief 
I  call  truth,  and  that  is  my  truth  ;  if  any¬ 
body  else  understands  his  relation  to 
himself  and  his  circumstances,  that  is 
his  truth  ;  and  so  there  may  be  as  many 
truths  as  there  are  people  in  the  world, 
and  yet  every  truth  is  the  same.”  ”  As 
1  grow  older  I  keep  silence  on  many 
things.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
people,  and  am  well  content  when  they 
enjoy  what  offends  me.”  “  Whoever 
puts  up  with  my  faults  is  my  superior,” 
”  Voluntary  dependence  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  how 
is  that  possible  without  love?”  “A 
state  of  things  which  produces  a  daily 
renewed  sense  of  oppression  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  right  one.”  Here  we  have 
the  explanation.  In  Goethe’s  youth, 
the  hereditary  authoritative  tradition  un¬ 
der  which  he  grew  up  was  in  the  main 
unfruitful  ;  he  had  to  find  out  for  him¬ 
self  all  that  he  thought  worth  knowing 


or  doing  ;  he  had  to  learn  to  appreciate 
the  past  for  himself,  and  he  did  not  see 
that  the  generation  which  was  growing 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  critical 
philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution 
would  be  more  tractable  ;  and  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Cierman  society  was  not  in  a 
state  to  inspire  reverence,  though  Goethe 
consistently  preached  and  practised 
patience,  which  is  doubtless  most  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  while  revolutionary  methods  pro¬ 
duce  more  tangible  results  for  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Another  observation  suggested  by  the 
same  situation  is  that  ”  Laws  are  always 
made  by  men  of  full  age  ;  the  young 
and  women  have  to  obey  ;  men  are  for 
the  rule,  women  and  the  young  for  the 
exception.”  “The  battle  between  the 
old,  the  established,  the  persistent,  and 
development,  growth,  transformation,  is 
always  the  same.  Every  order  at  last 
issues  in  pedantry,  and  people  upset  one 
to  get  quit  of  the  other  ;  and  some  time 
passes  before  people  become  aware  that 
order  must  be  re-established.  Classi¬ 
cism  and  romanticism,  craftguilds  and 
the  freedom  of  industry,  maintenance 
and  breaking  up  of  landed  estates,  it  is 
always  the  same  conflict  which  always 
ends  by  begetting  a  new  conflict.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  best  wisdom  of  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  to  moderate  it,  so  that 
it  might  be  balanced  without  the  over¬ 
throw  of  either  side  ;  but  this  is  not 
given  to  men  :  it  seems  not  to  be  the 
will  of  God.” 

This  comes  after  a  very  bitter  say¬ 
ing,  “  All  men  as  they  become  free  give 
effect  to  their  faults  ;  the  strong  in  ex¬ 
aggeration,  the  weak  in  negligence.” 
”  Weak  men  are  often  of  a  revolution¬ 
ary  way  of  thinking  ;  they  suppose  they 
would  be  comfortable  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Government,  and  don’t  feel  their 
incapacity  to  govern  themselves  or 
others.  ”  ‘ ‘  All  that  gives  us  intellectual 

liberty  without  giving  us  self-control  is 
corrupting.”  In  one  thing  Goethe 
agrees  with  the  ordinary  respectability 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  value  that  he  puts  on  the  diligent 
employment  of  time  ;  he  even  speculates 
on  the  possibility  of  putting  by  the 
time  which  passes  unemployed  for  future 
use,  as  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for 
the  way  most  people  saunter  time  away. 
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He  does  not  condescend  to  notice  the 
real  justification  that  they  have  not  vi¬ 
tality  enough  to  live  to  purpose  for  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  :  and  generally  this  part  becomes 
smaller  as  routine  does  less  to  direct 
the  employment  of  time ;  as  Goethe 
says  himself,  “every  artist  is  lazy.” 
'I'hat  is  the  reason  why  Philistines  de¬ 
spise  artists  ;  Goethe  recognizes  their 
self-complacency  without  being  sur¬ 
prised  or  much  offended.  He  would  be 
glad  to  think  them  stupid  and  harmless  ; 
but  sometimes  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  ingenious  and  profound 
“  The  most  astonishing  things  are  said 
when  people  who  are  not  really  produc¬ 
tive  are  resolved  to  say  something  re¬ 
markable.”  Sometimes,  and  this  is 
much  worse,  they  try  to  be  energetic. 
“  There  is-  nothing  more  terrible  than 
activity  without  intelligence.”  This  in 
his  eyes  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin  ; 
the  irregularities  of  a  genius  like  Byron 
seem  very  venial  in  comparison  ;  he  does 
not  exactly  extenuate  his  errors  and 
misfortunes,  but  he  sets  them  down  to 
his  difficulties  in  understanding  himself 
and  his  epoch.  He  does  not  demand 
good  sense  from  genius,  for  though  none 
have  rated  good  sense  higher,  he  regards 
it  as  something  which  cannot  be  learnt 
by  trying ;  it  comes  from  fellowship 
with  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  of 
course  the  fellowship  in  which  common- 
sense  is  assimilated  is  not  facilitated  by 
superiority.  “  The  one  thing  to  be  de¬ 
manded  of  genius  is  the  love  of  truth.” 
“  Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  this, 
that  one  is  able  to  find  and  praise  good 
everywhere.” 

On  long  life  Goethe  had  a  better  right 
to  speak  than  most,  and  he  used  it  spar¬ 
ingly.  The  Hebrew  praises  of  long  life 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  old  men, 
but  rather  of  men  who  hoped  to  live  to 
be  old.  Goethe  speaks  mostly  in  a  tone 
of  irony  :  “  It  is  an  ancient  forester  who 
stumbles  over  the  tree  that  he  has 
planted.”  “  People  spare  the  old  as 
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On  the  evening  of  Whitmonday,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg 
happened  to  be  loitering  near  his  door  in 
an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  when 


they  spare  children.”  “  The  old  man 
loses  the  best  right  of  manhood,  the 
right  to  be  judged  by  his  peers.”  The 
difficulty  of  the  old  on  which  Goethe 
dwells  largely  for  him,  is  peculiar  to  men 
like  himself,  who  wish  to  go  on  learn¬ 
ing  as  they  grow  old.  Then,  of  course, 
every  achievement  becomes  the  preface 
to  a  new  task,  and  tasks  multiply  as 
strength  fails  ;  but  the  general  rule  is, 
that  the  old,  if  they  keep  their  place 
in  the  world  at  all,  are  to  be  numbered 
among  its  blind  forces  ;  they  dispense 
themselves  increasingly  from  under¬ 
standing  the  tendencies  of  the  new  gen¬ 
erations  whom  they  still  control.  Their 
action  is  still  important  enough  to  be 
studied,  perhaps  beneficent  enough  to  be 
cherished  ;  but  it  is  mechanical,  beyond 
their  own  guidance  or  that  of  others, 
and  it  generally  seems  happier  and  safer 
when  they  are  content  to  flit  like  gra¬ 
cious  shadows  through  the  evening  sun¬ 
shine. 

After  all  has  been  said,  even  Goethe 
cannot  maintain  a  tone  of  triumph. 
“  A  man  of  action  is  concerned  to  do 
right ;  it  need  not  trouble  him  if  what  is 
right  is  done.”  “  When  a  man  builds 
for  the  future,  there  are  many  evil  eyes 
upon  him  ;  ,if  he  will  work  for  the 
moment,  let  him  sacrifice  first  to  for¬ 
tune.”  If  he  says  once,  “Onlydoyour 
own  part  right,  and  the  rest  will  do  it¬ 
self,”  this  must  be  taken  subject  to  the 
saying,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world 
quoted  to  Dipsychus,  “  Whom  God 
deludes  is  well  deluded.”  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  all  men,  especially  those  whom 
it  most  concerns,  will  give  little  weight 
to  the  observation,  “  The  multitude  can¬ 
not  do  without  men  of  worth,  and  yet 
men  of  worth  are  always  a  burden  to 
the  multitude,”  and  will  repose  upon  the 
promise,  "  Every  worthy,  active  man 
should  deserve  and  expect  the  grace  of 
the  great,  the  favor  of  the  powerful,  the 
help  of  the  good  and  active,  the  good-will 
of  the  many,  the  love  of  one  or  two.” 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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he  observed,  a  short  distance  off,  an  un¬ 
gainly-looking  young  man  standing  in  a 
singular  posture,  having  the  appearance 
of  one  intoxicated,  and  apparently  mak- 
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ing  attempts  to  move  forward  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  either  t»  stand  upright  or 
to  control  the  movement  of  his  limbs. 

The  citizen  approached  the  stranger, 
who  immediately  thrust  into  his  hands  a 
letter — a  letter  addressed  to  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  regiments  then  quartered 
in  Nuremberg.  The  citizen  attempted 
to  question  the  strange  youth  ;  but  in  re¬ 
ply  to  his  queries  could  only  elicit  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  some  unintelligible  jargon,  and 
therefore  conducted  him  to  the  guard- 
room  of  the  regiment.  Here  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  orderly  took  charge  of  the  un¬ 
known,  and  led  him  to  his  master’s 
house.  The  captain  happened  to  be  from 
home  at  the  time  ;  and  as  the  stranger 
could  give  no  account  of  himself  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  numerous  questions  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  and  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  understand  any  thing  that  was 
said  to  him,  he  was  taken  for  a  kind  of 
savage  ;  and  after  much  consultation  on 
the  part  of  the  servants  as  to  his  disposal, 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable,  to  await  the 
retumof  the  captain.  The  contents  of 
his  pockets  created  the  greatest  surprise. 
They  consisted  of  colored  rags,  a  key,  a 
paper  of  gold  sand,  a  small  horn  rosary, 
and  a  few  religious  tracts. 

The  poor  fellow  was  so  much  fatigued 
that  his  attempts  to  walk  resulted  in  an 
unsteady  stagger  ;  his  feet  were  bruised 
and  bleeding,  and  he  appeared  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  intensely  from  the  effects  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst.  Some  meat  was  offered 
to  him  ;  but  on  tasting  it  he  immedi¬ 
ately  spat  it  out  in  disgust.  Beer  too  was 
given  him  ;  but  on  tasting  a  few  drops 
of  it  he  rejected  it  as  he  had  done  the 
meat.  Some  bread  and  a  glass  of  water, 
however,  afforded  him  much  satisfaction, 
and  he  swallowed  them  eagerly.  After 
refreshing  himself  in  this  manner,  he 
threw  himself  on  some  straw  in  the  stable, 
and  almost  instantly  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  He  was  still  asleep  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  returned  home,  although  several 
hours  had  elapsed.  Attempts  were  made 
to  awaken  him,  but  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  success.  "They  lifted  him  from  the 
ground  and  tried  to  place  him  upon  his 
feet ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions, 
the  youth  slept  on,  and  seemed  more  like 
one  dead  or  in  a  trance  than  a  living  be¬ 
ing  merely  asleep.  At  last,  however,  his 
eyes  slowly  opened,  and,  as  if  struck  with 
the  glittering  color  of  the  captain’s  uni¬ 


form,  he  immediately  commenced  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  same  jargon  he  had  used  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  good  citizen  who  had 
discovered  him. 

The  captain  knew  nothing  of  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  no  particulars  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  The  letter  did  not  give  any  clue  to 
the  name  or  previous  home  of  the  youth. 
It  was  not  even  addressed  to  any  person 
by  name,  and  from  its  style  and  orthog¬ 
raphy  seemed  to  have  been  intended  to 
pass  for  the  production  of  some  illiterate 
peasant.  The  writer  merely  stated  that 
he  was  a  j)oor  workman  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  which  he  could  ill  support ;  that  the 
mother  of  the  stranger  had  placed  him 
under  his  care  when  quite  young  ;  that 
the  boy  wished  to  be  a  soldier,  as  his 
father  had  been.  No  name  was  signed  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  which  closed  with 
this  inhuman  sentence  :  “If  you  do  not 
keep  him,  you  may  kill  him  or  hang  him 
up  in  the  chimney.’’ 

The  captain  was  in  a  great  dilemma 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  charge 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  a  manner  ;  but  at 
last,  when  every  attempt  at  (juestioning 
had  failed,  the  unknown  was  taken  to  the 
police  station.  Here  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  The  usual  interroga¬ 
tions  as  to  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  was  his  business,  etc.,  elicited  no 
intelligible  answer,  and  the  authorities 
were  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  His  tears,  the  state  of  his 
feet,  and  his  childish  and  apparently 
harmless  demeanor,  excited  the  pity  of 
those  who  saw  him.  Opinions  as  to  his 
real  nature  were  divided.  Some  consid¬ 
ered  him  an  idiot,  others  thought  him  a 
savage.  Not  a  few  affected  to  believe 
that  under  this  appearance  of  simplicity 
some  cunning  deceit  might  be  concealed 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  officials, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  put  before  him, 
and  signs  were  made  that  he  should  use 
them.  At  this  the  stranger  manifested 
considerable  pleasure  ;  and  taking  up  the 
pen,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  it  must 
be  confessed  of  all  present,  he  wrote  in 
bold,  legible  characters  the  words  “  Kas- 
par  Hauser.’’  Here,  however,  he  stop¬ 
ped.  All  attempts  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  they  wanted  him  to  write  down 
the  name  of  the  place  whence  he  came 
failed  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was 
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committed  to  the  prison  where  rogues 
and  vagabonds  were  usually  confined. 
On  being  conducted  to  his  cell,  he  im¬ 
mediately  sank  on  his  straw  bed  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Such  was  Kaspar  Hauser’s  first 
introduction  to  the  world. 

At  this  time  Kaspar  was  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  and  four  feet  nine 
inches  in  height.  His  chin  and  lips 
were  thinly  covered  with  down  ;  his  wis¬ 
dom-teeth,  as  they  are  called,  had  not  yet 
come,  nor  did  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  until  about  three  years  later.  His 
hair,  which  was  of  a  light-brown  color, 
was  very  fine,  and  curled  in  ringlets. 
The  structure  of  his  body,  which  was  stout 
and  broad-shouldered,  showed  perfect 
symmetry  without  any  visible  defect. 
His  hands  were  small  and  beautifully 
shaped.  The  soles  of  his  feet  were  as 
soft  as  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and,  from 
their  appearance,  had  never  before  either 
been  used  for  walking  or  confined  in  a 
shoe.  His  face,  particularly  when  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  was  almost  without 
any  expression  whatever.  He  appeared 
to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  His  attempts  at  walking  were 
most  ludicrous,  for  they  resembled  the 
first  toddlings  of  an  infant.  He  was 
wholly  destitute  of  words  and  ideas,  and 
showed  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  objects  of  nature  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  usages  of  daily  life.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  youth  were  for  some 
considerable  time  a  dark  mystery,  that 
baffled  even  the  wisest  in  their  attempts  to 
fathom.  He  appeared  to  resemble  an 
inhabitant  of  some  other  planet,  miracu¬ 
lously  and  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
earth,  rather  than  one  belonging  to  the 
same  race  of  men  who  now  exist. 

'I'he  only  food  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  was  bread  and  water.  For 
all  other  kinds  of  meat  and  drink  he 
showed  the  greatest  aversion.  Even  the 
smell  of  them  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
shudder  ;  and  the  least  drop  of  wine,  or 
tea,  or  coffee  occasioned  him  cold  sweats, 
or  caused  him  to  be  seized  with  vomit¬ 
ing  or  violent  headache.  Among  the  few 
intelligible  words,  to  most  of  which  he 
ap{>eared  to  attach  no  meaning  whatever, 
that  now  and  then  escaped  his  lips,  the 
one  most  frequently  used  was  “  Ross” 
(horse)  ;  from  this  circumstance  the  idea 
of  bringing  him  a  wooden  toy  horse  oc- 
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curredtosomeof  the  police  officials.  A 
the  sight  of  this  plaything  Kaspar,  who 
hitherto  had  treated  every  thing  and 
every  one  with  stolid  indifference,  sud¬ 
denly  roused  up.  He  seated  himself  on 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  toy,  stroked 
it,  patted  it,  kept  his  eyes  continually 
fixed  on  it,  and  finally  endeavored  to 
decorate  it  with  all  the  various  trifling 
presents  which  benevolent  visitors  from 
time  to  time  had  given  him.  For  hours 
he  would  sit  by  the  side  of  his  horse 
playing  with  it,  taking  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
Several  toy  horses  were  now  given  to 
him,  and  for  each  of  them  he  manifested 
the  same  affection  he  had  shown  for  the 
first  one  he  received.  Even  at  meal¬ 
time  he  would  not  be  separated  from  his 
favorites  ;  and  before  eating  his  bread 
or  drinking  his  water  he  tried  hard  to 
induce  his  horses  to  partake.  His  plan 
was  to  hold  his  bread  to  the  mouth  of 
each  horse  in  turn,  and  after  that  to  dip 
the  mouth  of  each  horse  in  the  water. 
One  of  the  horses  happened  to  be  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  constant  wet¬ 
ting  had  the  effect  of  softening  the  lips, 
and  by  degrees  part  of  the  mouth  crum¬ 
bled  off.  This  circumstance  caused  Kas¬ 
par  the  most  intense  sorrow,  nor  would 
he  be  comforted  until  one  of  the  officials 
had  mended  his  toy  for  him. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival 
at  the  prison  Kaspar  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  but 
rather  as  a  forsaken  and  neglected  child, 
who  needed  only  care  and  education  to 
render  him  like  other  human  beings. 
The  governor  of  the  prison  admitted  him 
to  his  family  table,  where,  although  he 
would  not  yet  eat  the  same  food  as  the 
others  had,  he  still  learned  to  sit  proper¬ 
ly,  and  in  some  measure  to  conform  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  decent  society. 
Kaspar  was  pleased  to  have  the  gover¬ 
nor's  children  as  playmates,  while  they 
on  their  part  were  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  having  a  playfellow  bigger  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  with  the  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  a  child. 

.\bout  a  fortnight  after  Kaspar’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Nuremberg  he  was  providential¬ 
ly  favored  with  a  visit  from  a  certain 
Professor  Daumer,  an  intelligent  young 
scholar,  who  forthwith  devoted  himself 
to  the  peculiar  and  most  interesting  task 
of  training  the  virgin  mind  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  youth.  The  Burgomaster, 
Herr  Binder,  also  took  a  very  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  Kaspar,  and  frequently  had  him 
brought  to  his  house,  where  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  in  his  attempts  to 
learn  to  converse  ;  and  where,  by  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  all  the  puzzling  restrictions 
of  legal  forms  and  questionings, the  young 
man  was  by  degrees,  as  he  advanced  in  his 
knowledge  of  words,  induced  to  try  and 
recall  some  of  the  incidents  in  his  early 
life.  At  the  same  time  the  police  were 
still  busy  with  their  investigations  ;  but 
the  clue  they  had  to  work  upon  being  so 
slight,  they  made  but  slow  progress  in 
unravelling  the  tangled  thread  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  this  strange 
specimen  of  humanity. 

,  Little  by  little,  however,  Kaspar’s 
mind  became  enlightened,  and  as  his 
power  of  expression  and  his  vocabulary 
increased,  he  began  putting  together,  bit 
by  bit  as  it  were,  those  of  the  incidents  of 
his  past  life  which  struck  him  most  forci¬ 
bly.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself 
was  as  follows  :  “He  neither  knows 
who  he  is  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was 
only  at  Nuremberg  that  he  came  into  the 
world.  Here  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  that,  besides  himself  and  one  man 
who  had  always  had  the  care  of  him, 
there  existed  other  men  or  other  crea¬ 
tures.  As  long  as  he  could  recollect,  he 
had  lived  in  a  hole  (or  small  low  room, 
which  he  sometimes  calls  a  cage),  where 
he  had  always  sat  upon  the  ground,  with 
bare  feet,  and  clothed  only  in  a  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  trousers.  In  his  apartment  he 
had  never  heard  a  sound,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  man,  by  an  animal,  or  by  any 
thing  else.  He  never  saw  the  heavens, 
nor  did  there  ever  appear  a  brightening 
(daylight)  such  as  at  Nuremberg.  When¬ 
ever  he  awoke  from  sleep  he  found  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  beside 
him.  Sometimes  this  water  had  a  bad 
taste  ;  and  whenever  this  was  the  case, 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open, 
but  was  compelled  to  fall  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  he  found  that  he  had  a  clean 
shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been  cut. 
He  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who 
brought  him  his  bread  and  water.  In 
his  room  he  had  two  wooden  horses  and 
some  ribbons.  With  these  he  always 
amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake. 
How  long  he  lived  in  this  state  he  knew 
not,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  time. 


The  man  who  acted  as  his  keeper  had, 
w’hile  he  w'as  in  his  little  room,  taught 
him  to  write,  standing  behind  him  during 
each  lesson,  in  order  that  the  face  of  the 
teacher  might  not  be  seen,  and  guiding 
his  hand.  In  this  manner  he  learned  to 
write  his  name,  and  also  some  of  the 
usual  words  and  copies  that  are  used  in 
elementary  instruction.  After  a  time  his 
keeper  taught  him  to  stand  upright. 
The  method  employed  for  this  purpose 
was  very  singular.  The  keeper  caught 
him  firmly  round  the  breast  from  behind, 
placed  his  own  feet  behind  his  (Kaspar’s) 
feet  and  lifted  them  as  in  stepping  for¬ 
ward.  Finally  the  man  appeared  once 
again,  placed  his  (Kaspar’s)  hands  over 
his  shoulders,  tied  them  fast,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  on  his  back  out  of  the  room. 
The  journey  must  have  lasted  several 
days  at  least,  for  he  remembered  having 
eaten  and  slept  several  times.  He  never 
saw  the  face  of  his  keeper  even  now,  for 
as  he  either  led  or  carried  him  along,  the 
man  directed  him  (Kaspar)  to  keep  his 
face  directed  toward  the  ground.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  kee{)er  attempted  to 
teach  him  to  walk,  and  also  instructed 
him  to  say  the  same  jargon  he  had  used 
when  he  was  first  observed  by  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  Nuremberg.  Not  long  before  he 
was  discovered  the  keeper  put  on  him 
the  clothes  in  which  he  was  found.  Then 
suddenly  thrusting  the  letter  into  his 
hands,  the  keeper  vanished.  After  this 
the  citizen  found  him  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  conducted  him  to  the  guard- 
room.’’ 

This  account,  given  almost  in  Kaspar’s 
own  words,  will  go  far  toward  explain¬ 
ing  how  it  happened  that  the  youth’s 
mind  was  in  such  a  dark  state  ;  but  it 
helps  very  little  to  show  who  Kaspar 
Hauser  really  was,  or  whence  he  came, 
or  in  fact  any  real  particulars  of  his  actual 
history.  That  a  great  crime  had  been 
committed  by  some  one  was  very  evi¬ 
dent.  Many  conjectures  were  hazarded, 
and  it  was  only  after  very  considerable 
and  protracted  search  that  it  was  possible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions. 
Link  by  link  the  chain  of  evidence — cir¬ 
cumstantial  only,  it  must  be  admitted — 
was  put  together  ;  and  finally  it  was  on 
all  sides  generally  believed  that  Kaspar 
Hauser  was  the  product  of  an  illicit  al¬ 
liance.  A  priest,  who  was  said  to  be  his 
father,  took  charge  of  the  child  from  the 
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moment  of  his  birth,  and  in  time  shut 
him  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  subter¬ 
ranean  vault  in  the  convent  where  he 
resided.  Here  it  was  that  Kaspar,  totally 
secluded  from  all  human  observation  and 
knowledge  save  that  of  the  i)riest,  passed 
seventeen  long  years  ;  and  here  probably 
he  would  have  remained  had  not  cir¬ 
cumstances  compelled  the  priest  to  leave 
the  convent,  when,  having  no  other  con¬ 
venient  place  of  concealment  available, 
he  released  the  poor  fellow  and  left  him 
to  his  fate. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Kaspar  in 
his  account  of  himself  relating  to  the  bad 
taste  in  his  water, which  caused  him  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep,  was  explained  a  short 
time  after  he  had  given  the  narrative  to 
his  friends.  It  occurred  to  one  of  them 
that  the  priest  might  have  mixed  a  drop  or 
two  of  laudanum  with  the  water,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  a  stupor  while  the  boy’s 
clothes  were  being  changed.  One  day  a 
small  dose  of  laudanum  was  put  in  his 
glass  of  water  without  Kaspar' s  knowl¬ 
edge.  On  tasting  the  water,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  flavor  At  once,  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  affirmed  that  the  glass  contained 
some  of  the  stuff  he  used  to  have  given 
him  during  his  imprisonment  when  a 
change  of  clothes  became  necessary. 
This  circumstance  clearly  proved  the 
truth  of  the  conjecture. 

'I'he  accounts  that  are  recorded  of  the 
growth  of  Kaspar’s  mind  are  most  inter¬ 
esting.  Incidents  that  to  an  ordinary 
person  would  appear  of  no  moment  had 
a  strange  and  inexplicable  effect  on  him. 
For  instance,  as  an  experiment  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  female  som¬ 
nambulist.  Her  presence  affected  him 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  He 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  and  sudden 
disgust.  He  describes  the  interview  in 
his  own  words  as  follows  ;  “  As  I  came 

into  the  room  and  the  door  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  person  was  opened,  I  felt  a  sudden 
dragging  on  both  sides  of  my  breast,  as  if 
some  one  wished  to  pull  me  into  the  room. 
As  I  went  in  and  proceeded  toward 
the  sick  person,  a  very  strong  breath 
blew  upon  me,  and  when  I  had  her  at  my 
back  it  blew  upon  me  from  behind,  and 
the  pulling  1  felt  before  in  my  breast  I 
now  felt  in  my  shoulders.  The  sick  per¬ 
son  seated  herself  and  said  that  she  was 
ill.  I  also  said  that  I  was  unwell,  and  that 
1  must  sit  down.  Now  a  violent  beating 


of  my  heart  came  on  me,  and  there  was  a 
heat  in  all  my  body.  This  condition 
lasted  until  the  next  morning  ;  then  I  had 
a  headache  again  and  a  twittering  in  all 
my  limbs,  still  not  so  violent.”  The 
somnambulist,  curiously  enough,  was 
affected  almost  in  the  same  manner. 

On  another  occasion  a  spider  let  itself 
down  from  the  ceiling  on  Kaspar’s  head. 
Directly  it  touched  him  he  felt  a  chill 
and  an  excessive  degree  of  cold  on  his 
forehead,  without  knowing  the  cause. 
Suddenly  putting  up  his  hand  to  his  face, 
he  crushed  the  spider  on  his  under-lip. 
Hereupon  he  ft  It,  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  a  burning  pain,  which 
passed  away  with  a  tremor.  When  he 
retired  to  bed  the  burning  sensation 
returned.  During  the  night  the  lip 
swelled,  and  there  rose  on  it  several  small 
bladders,  out  of  which  there  was  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  white  matter  in  the  morning. 
The  chill  occasioned  by  the  spider  was 
of  long  continuance. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  sight  of 
and  contact  with  living  creatures  that 
Kaspar  was  visibly  affected  ;  for  we 
are  told  that  one  day  he  happened  to  see 
a  particularly  fine  flower,  and  on  his  at¬ 
tempting  to  pluck  it,  the  same  feeling  as 
that  caused  by  the  spider  came  upon  him. 
On  another  occasion,  after  eating  a  ripe 
grape  he  immediately  became  strangely 
affected,  and  was  compelled  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  the,  to  him,  potent  juice. 

Although  for  a  long  time  Kaspar’s 
body  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
mind,  yet  by  degrees  he  began  to  over¬ 
come  many  of  his  peculiarities.  Still 
he  could  never  forget  the  hardships^  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  fact  of  his  being 
inclined  to  brood  over  them  tended  to 
retard  his  mental  progress. 

About  four  years  after  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Nuremberg,  Kaspar  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  Lord  Stanhope.  This  nobleman  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  adopting  the  strange 
youth,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  who  looked 
upon  Kaspar  as  their  adopted  son,  to 
give  him  up,  he  placed  him  under  a  tutor 
at  Anspach  previous  to  removing  him  to 
England.  But  unhappily  these  benevo¬ 
lent  intentions  were  frustrated,  for  the 
same  mystery  which  shrouded  his  birth 
hung  over  his  death.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1833,  Kaspar  Hauser,  while 
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returning  from  his  official  duties  at  mid¬ 
day,  was  accosted  in  the  streets  by  a 
person  who  promised  to  impart  to  him  a 
secret  of  his  origin  if  he  would  meet 
him  in  the  park  of  Anspach  Castle. 
Without  informing  his  protectors  of  this 
circumstance,  Hauser  imprudently  kept 
the  appointment.  The  stranger  was  at 
his  post  ;  he  took  Kaspar  aside,  and, 
without  speaking  a  word,  plunged  a  dag¬ 
ger  into  his  breast,  and  instantly  disap¬ 
peared.  Hauser  had  sufficient  strength 
left  to  reach  the  residence  of  his  new 


tutor,  into  whose  apartment  he  rushed, 
and  had  just  breath  enough  to  utter  two 
or  three  indistinct  words  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  fainted,  and,  after  relating  the 
circumstances  of  his  assassination,  died 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Ever)' 
expedient  which  the  police  could  invent 
was  adopted  to  discover  the  murderer, 
but  without  success.  The  secret,  which 
it  cost  so  much  crime  to  preserve,  has 
never  been  divulged. — Chambers's  Jour¬ 
nal. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  SEELEY. 


II. 

We  may  say  in  general  of  the  different 
studies  which  together  make  up  educa¬ 
tion  that  in  England  some  of  them  are 
alive,  others  have  only  an  imperfect  vi¬ 
tality,  and  others  have  no  vitality  at  all. 
As  an  obvious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ance,  I  may  refer  to  the  classical  and  the 
modern  languages.  At  our  great  schools 
all  is  zeal  and  emulation  where  Latin  and 
Greek  are  in  question,  but  the  French 
lesson  is  languid  ;  and  while  all  the  clas¬ 
sical  knowledge  acquired  there  is  carried 
away  to  the  university  to  receive  further 
augmentation,  the  little  knowledge  of 
French  that  has  been  picked  up  is  drop¬ 
ped  again  almost  immediately. 

When  we  inquire  whence  arises  this 
difference  we  discover  two  causes  which 
ma)c  give  vitality  to  a  study.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  is  its  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance.  And  yet  that  this  cause  does 
not  operate  so  powerfully  as  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  is  evident  from  the  example  just 
given.  The  advantage  of  knowing  French 
is  evident  to  every  one,  but  the  use  of 
knowing  Latin,  though  conceivably  it 
may  be  greater,  is  at  any  rate  not  so 
evident  ;  yet  the  study  of  Latin  flour¬ 
ishes,  and  that  of  French  does  not. 
More  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a 
certain  extrinsic  importance  which  is 
given  to  some  studies  either  by  acciden¬ 
tal  circumstances  or  by  deliberate  design. 
What  are  called  the  “  bread-studies” 
never  quite  lose  their  vitality  ;  thus  there 
will  never  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
alive  some  sort  of  study  of  law  so  long 


as  a  number  of  people  get  a  livelihood 
from  it.  And  classics,  though  not  in  the 
same  strict  sense  a  bread-study,  have 
taken  the  lead  of  all  studies  among  us 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  which  have  been  attached  to 
them  by  those  who,  on  various  grounds, 
were  convinced  of  their  value. 

When  a  study  has  through  one  of  these 
causes,  or  more  than  one,  acquired  vi¬ 
tality,  the  teacher  of  it  has  an  easy  task 
before  him.  He  no  longer  throws  away 
his  expositions  upon  empty  benches,  or 
upon  unwilling  hearers  whose  attention 
he  can  see  to  be  comfortably  absorbed 
in  their  novel.  What  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant,  on  such  a  subject  text-books, 
manuals,  and  helps  of  all  kinds  are  con¬ 
tinually  issuing  from  the  press,  whereas  if 
the  subject  wants  vitality  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  the  teacher  here  and  there 
strikes  out  a  flash  of  interest  ;  the 
awakened  mind  goes  to  sleep  again,  the 
new-born  ardor  dies  for  want  of  nutri¬ 
ment.  Now,  of  the  study  of  history  we 
may  say  that  it  is  slowly  emerging  out  of 
a  state  in  which,  except  at  certain  points, 
it  was  not  kept  alive  in  any  of  these  ways. 
As  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  this  could 
only  be  political,  and  there  were  few  poli¬ 
ticians  indeed  who  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  any  historian 
except  Hansard.  It  had  few  prizes  at  the 
universities,  and  there  were  few  means  of 
making  a  livelihood  by  it.  Hut  at  some 
points  it  was  warmed  into  life  by  con¬ 
tact  with  other  studies.  Their  provinces 
had  enclaves  within  its  boundary,  so  that 
we  might  occasionally  see  a  public  which 
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did  not  in  general  study  history,  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  some  controversy 
which  was  really  historical.  Church  con¬ 
troversies  kept  alive  an  interest  in  one 
set  of  historical  questions,  and  our  or¬ 
ganized  classical  education  diffused  a 
considerable  interest  in  another  set.  It 
used  to  be  said,  though  I  fear  without 
much  justice,  that  Niebuhr’s  speculations 
excited  more  interest  here  than  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  at  any  rate  Mr.  Grote  could  not 
complain  of  want  of  appreciation.  More¬ 
over,  a  great  nation  like  this  cannot  but 
feel  a  good  deal  of  interest,  because  it 
feels  a  great  deal  of  pride,  in  its  own 
history.  Certainly  English  history  has 
not  been  able  to  compete  for  a  moment 
with  Greek  and  Roman  either  in  schools 
or  universities.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  the  highly-educated  English¬ 
man,  as  a  rule,  includes  among  his  ac¬ 
quirements  an  accurate  or  intelligent 
knowledge  of  English  history.  But  even 
the  moderately-educated  Englishman 
reads  with  interest  whatever  appears 
on  the  subject,  if  it  is  not  too  long 
and  has  but  a  reasonable  seasoning  of 
“  pictorial  writing.”  And  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there 
has  been  of  late  much  diligence  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  national  archives,  and  out 
of  the  newly-acquired  materials  solid  his¬ 
torical  works  in  no  small  number  have 
been  built. 

But  it  may  still  be  observed  that  the 
study  of  history,  as  such,  is  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  vitality.  A  historic¬ 
al  subject  which  is  not  classical  or  Eng¬ 
lish  or  ecclesiastical  hardly  yet  excites 
interest  among  us,  from  which  it  appears 
that  we  are  interested  in  Greece  or  Rome 
or  England  or  religion  rather  than  in 
history.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  great 
gap,  not  only  in  the  historical  knowledge 
of  our  educated  class,  but  also  in  our 
historical  literature.  Modern  continen¬ 
tal  history  is  very  much  neglected  ;  no 
one  thinks  it  necessary  to  pretend  to  any 
complete  knowledge  of  that  subject,  and 
we  have  extremely  few  elaborate  English 
books  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  supposed 
that  no  part  of  modem  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  history  need  be  studied  unless  it  is 
of  the  most  thrilling  interest.  Books  on 
the  French  Revolution  and  Frederick  the 
Great  have  been  well  received,  but  they 
have  been  full  of  every  thing  that  is 
amazing  and  astonishing.  1  have  been 


lately  told  by  reviewers  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  German  War  of  Liberation 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  careful 
study  !  Now  we  are  not  nearly  so  nice 
when  the  question  is  of  one  of  those  parts 
of  history  the  study  of  which  is  really 
alive  among  us.  We  do  not  then  think 
that  the  ordinary  course  of  historical 
affairs  is  not  worth  attention,  and  that 
only  what  is  exceptional  and  astonishing 
should  be  studied.  In  ancient  history 
we  follow  with  painful  exactness  the  petty 
campaigns  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; 
we  speculate  with  insatiable  curiosity 
upon  the  original  constitution  of  Rome. 
About  the  dullest  periods  in  our  own  his¬ 
tory  what  volumes  we  write  and  read  ! 
How  eagerly  we  inquire  who  wrote 
Junius  !  But  our  curiosity  is  dormant 
where  it  has  not  been  awakened  by  one 
of  those  accidental  causes  that  I  have 
mentioned.  We  write  no  elaborate  his¬ 
tories  of  modem  France  or  Germany  or 
Russia,  and  we  do  not  think  that  such 
histories  ought  to  be  written. 

Here  then  I  note  one  great  deficiency  ; 
but  there  is  another.  I  have  spoken  of 
English  history  as  a  subject  which  has 
some  vitality.  And  yet  it  has  not  vital¬ 
ity  in  the  same  sense  as  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  interest  in  it  does  not  with 
most  people  awaken  till  their  education 
is  over.  In  schools  it  is  almost  as  dead 
as  the  modern  languages,  and  so  it  has 
been  till  lately  in  the  universities.  Hence 
with  most  people  the  study  of  it  is  never 
more  than  an  amusement  of  leisure,  and 
accordingly  it  is  pursued  without  rigor¬ 
ous  method  or  purpose.  The  curious 
questions  take  precedence  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  ones  ;  what  is  abstruse  or  technical 
is  passed  over  lightly  ;  and  since  amuse¬ 
ment  is  the  object,  the  self-denial  of  sac¬ 
rificing  prejudices  to  better  knowledge 
and  of  recognizing  unwelcome  truths  is 
little  practised.  And  now  the  inquirer, 
being  in  this  not  too  serious  frame  of 
mind,  is  exposed  to  a  great  temptation, 
which  comes  from  party-spirit.  He  is, 
or  fancies  himself  to  be,  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory,  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  and 
this  fact  has  the  greatest  possible  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  studies. 

Upon  the  direct  effect  of  party  organi¬ 
zation  upon  politics  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  Af¬ 
ter  its  first  appearance,  and  through  the 
reigns  of  W'illiarn  III.  and  .Anne,  it  was 
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supposed  to  be  mischievous,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  Hanover  family  it  became 
supreme,  and  began  to  be  pronounced 
beneficial.  After  being  bitterly  attacked 
by  Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  Burke, 
and  since  that  vindication  few  doctrines 
have  been  more  generally  received  among 
us  than  the  indispensable  use  of  parly  or¬ 
ganization,  though  occasionally  a  faint 
voice  is  heard  suggesting  that  the  system 
has  its  disadvantages,  and  may  perhaps 
by  this  time  have  played  its  part.  I  have 
no  intention  of  contributing  here  a  single 
word  to  this  controversy.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  system  must  have  an  indi¬ 
rect  as  well  as  a  direct  tendency.  The  cus¬ 
tom  which  enlists  almost  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  in  every  generation  from 
youth  to  age  in  a  political  party,  whether 
good  or  bad  for  its  immediate  purpose, 
must  have  further  and  very  serious  effects 
upon  the  national  mind.  If  party-spirit 
make  people  one-sided,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  it  must  be  a  rather  serious  matter  to 
subject  a  whole  nation  deliberately  and  on 
principle  to  the  influence  of  party-spirit. 
If  the  study  of  history  be  important,  and 
that  of  the  national  history  pre-eminently 
so,  it  is  surely  worth  consideration 
whether  our  party-organization  is  or  is 
not  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  a  true 
and  grand  view  of  the  national  history. 
Not  only  in  political  action  but  in  the 
study  of  English  history  we  are  all  alike 
Big-endians  and  Little-endians  ! 

The  important  point  is  not  that  we 
differ  and  form  parties  in  politics — this 
would  not  be  worth  discussing,  because 
it  is  certainly  unavoidable — but  that  we 
carry  back  our  party  differences  into  his¬ 
tory.  In  practical  politics  we  have  a 
sensible  rule  not  to  disturb  the  settlement 
once  fairly  reached  of  a  controverted 
(juestion.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  If 
we  could  in  some  similar  way  limit  our  po¬ 
litical  controversies  retrospectively,  and 
honestly  differ  about  the  questions  of  the 
day  w'ithout  allowing  the  dispute  to  spread 
back  over  all  past  history,  no  great  harm 
would  be  done.  The  important  point  is 
that  habit  of  generalizing  or  idealizing 
our  party-quarrels  which  leads  us  to  see 
them  reflected  in  past  history.  It  would 
not  matter  so  much  that  we  are  all  either 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  if  we  had  not 
persuaded  ourselves  that  this  difference 
is  but  a  transient  phase  of  an  eternal  and 


necessary  conflict  between  two  different 
classes  of  men.  But  when  we  idealize 
our  party-war  and  picture  it  as  an  Arma¬ 
geddon,  or  battle  between  the  good  and 
evil  principles,  between  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  we 
are  driven  to  assume  that  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  of  the  present  day 
answer  to  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the 
Revolution,  and  these  to  the  cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
these  again  to  the  parties  of  Strafford  and 
Eliot.  We  go  further  and  assimilate 
religious  parties  to  political.  From  the 
Reformation  onwards  we  regard  the  Pur¬ 
itans  as  religious  Liberals,  and  the  An¬ 
glican  party  as  Conservative.  Nay,  we  go 
much  further,  and  see  the  same  eternal 
controversy  raging  in  all  countries  and 
ages.  J  ulius  Caesar  and  Pericles  become 
Liberals,  and  their  opponents,  predes¬ 
tined  to  failure,  are  Conservatives.  All 
history  appears  to  be  typified  in  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans. 

This  grand  generalization  is  never  es¬ 
tablished  by  reasoning,  but  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  if  its  grandeur  and  the  easy 
explanation  it  furnishes  of  so  many  phe- 
romena  at  once,  made  it  self-evident  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  (leculiarly  suspicious. 

I  believe  it  to  be  almost  entirely  baseless. 
Not  only  do  I  believe  those  analogies  be¬ 
tween  Athenian  or  Roman  and  modern 
politics  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
to  be  almost  entirely  fantastic,  but  I  do 
not  admit  the  analogy  between  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  present  age  and  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  of  the  eighteenth 
before  the  French  Revolution.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  modern  Liberal  answers 
to  the  Whig  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
nor  the  modern  Conservative  to  the  old 
Tory,  nor  the  old  Tory  to  the  follower  of 
Strafford.  The  resemblances  seem  to 
me  to  be  superficial,  and  the  seductive 
unity  which  they  give  to  English  history, 
to  be  an  illusion.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
not  singular.  Lord  Stanhope  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  his  history  has  made  a 
still  stronger  statement.  He  alleges  not 
only  that  the  Whig  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
does  not  answer  to  the  Whig  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  nor  the  Tory  to  the  Tory,  but 
the  very  contrary,  that  the  Whig  answers 
to  the  Tory,  and  the  Tory  to  the  Whig, 
and  he  supports  this  extraordinary  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  parallel,  which  is  telling  enough, 
between  a  Tory  of  Harley’s  school 
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and  a  Whig  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How 
or  when  such  a  marvellous  transforma¬ 
tion  was  effected,  and  effected  too  with¬ 
out  any  one  remarking  it,  he  does  not  ex¬ 
plain,  and  1  do  not  mean  to  defend  Lord 
Stanhope  from  the  criticisms  which  his 
theory  encountered  from  Macaulay  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  has  undergone  from 
Mr.  Lecky  recently.  But  no  such  theory 
could  have  been  broached  if  the  party- 
war  of  our  history  had  been  the  simple 
unvarying  thing  it  is  commonly  imagined 
to  have  been,  a  per]jetual  conflict  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  servility,  or  between 
progress  and  sluggish  inertness  or  cau¬ 
tion.  You  say  perhaps  it  has  been  such  a 
conflict  on  the  whole,  but  at  particular 
points  there  is  so  much  confusion  that  its 
true  character  cannot  be  discerned  ;  the 
stream  flows  so,  but  it  has  occasional  ed¬ 
dies,  the  tide  sets  this  way,  but  a  single 
wave  may  be  seen  moving  the  other. 
Very  pretty  metaphors  ;  but  few  of  us 
are  aware  how  large  and  startling  are  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  invented  to 
explain.  Let  me  at  least  suggest  that  the 
true  explanation  may  be  quite  different, 
that  this  grand  theory  of  a  steady  uni¬ 
form  tendency  of  affairs,  aided  by  all  the 
friends  of  light,  and  thwarted  by  all 
timid,  or  faithless,  or  over-cautious 
friends  of  darkness,  may  be  an  illusion, 
and  that  the  party-conflicts  of  different 
ages  may  really  have  little  connection 
with  each  other.  Strafford  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  yet  not  at  all 
like  a  Tory.  Burke  may  have  been  an 
anxious  Conservative  in  his  old  age,  after 
having  been  at  an  earlier  time  the  great 
light  and  philosopher  of  Whiggism,  and 
yet  he  may,  as  he  said  himself,  have 
changed  no  opinion.  Pitt  may  have  sided 
with  the  Court,  and  yet  not  have  been 
the  “  foul  apostate  from  his  father’s 
fame”  that  Coleridge  saw  in  him.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  unlike- 
ness  of  parties  at  different  periods  that 
needs  to  be  explained  as  their  likeness. 
VVe  may  ask  why  it  should  be  expected 
that  the  parties  of  one  age  should  re¬ 
semble  those  of  another  ?  It  does  not 
follow  because  there  is  a  perpetual  party- 
conflict  among  us  that  there  is  a  standing 
difference  of  opinion.  Where  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  the  function  of  criticism,  an 
organized  Opposition  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Such  an  Opposition  need  not  rep¬ 
resent  any  opposite  theory  of  politics  ; 


it  need  not  have  a  political  doctrine  of  its 
own.  In  fact,  Pulteney  did  not  make  a 
less  efficient  leader  of  opposition  to  Wal¬ 
pole  because  both  were  Whigs,  nor  Can¬ 
ning  to  Addington  because  both  were 
Tories.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perpetual 
party-conflict  will  always  seem  to  imply  a 
standing  difference  of  opinion.  There 
is  a  strong  temptation  when  rival  parties 
have  once  been  organized,  have  lasted 
some  time,  and  when  a  new  generation 
has  been  educated  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  first  party-leaders,  to  idealize  the 
party-war.  At  particular  times  the  par¬ 
ties  really  are  at  issue  on  some  grand  point 
of  principle,  and  when  this  happens  the 
conflict  is  felt  to  be  more  interesting,  and 
party-passions  rise  into  a  sort  of  religion. 
Hence  arises  the  wish  to  keep  the  con¬ 
flict  always  at  this  high  level,  and  so  an 
attempt  is  made  to  represent  parties  as 
united  like  sects  or  churches  by  a  com¬ 
mon  creed,  not  by  mere  agreement  on 
some  passing  question,  but  by  a  deeper 
agreement  on  universal  political  princi¬ 
ples.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  make 
this  out  if  the  members  of  the  party  were 
critical,  but  they  are  not  ;  they  readily 
accept  the  grand  maxims  which  are  put 
into  their  mouths.  And  then  the  last 
step  is  taken  ;  the  creed  of  the  existing 
party  is  identified  in  the  same  facile  man¬ 
ner  with  the  supposed  creed  of  the 
famous  parties  of  our  past  history,  and 
at  last  with  all  the  famous  historical 
parties  that  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right 
anywhere,  whether  at  Florence,  or  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  or  ancient  Athens. 

This  has  been  done  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess,  that  I  may  seem  to  be  suggesting  a 
kind  of  sceptical  doubt,  which  deprives 
history  of  its  grandeur  and  interest.  It 
is  so  interesting  to  think  that  Russell  and 
Sidney  died  for  the  principles  for  which 
modem  Liberals  fight,  and  that  Falkland 
may  be  invoked  as  a  kind  of  patron-saint 
by  the  modem  Conservative.  It  makes 
history  seem  comparatively  so  dull  to 
suppose  that  the  controversies  of  that  age 
were  really  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  that  they  are 
essentially  extinct,  and  that  we  yield  to 
an  illusion  when  we  suppose  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  same  struggle  as  our  an¬ 
cestors.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  just 
this  premature  generalization,  this  easy 
and  popular  philosophy  of  history,  which 
in  practice  makes  our  history  a  sealed 
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book  to  us.  It  is  this  which  prevents 
us  from  learning  any  thing  from  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  us  from  studying  it 
without  prejudice  ;  it  is  this  which  pre¬ 
vents  English  history  from  taking  its 
proper  place  in  education  ;  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  most  learned  works 
on  it  untrustworthy  and  unauthoritative. 

It  does  not  matter  where  we  go  in  the 
history  of  England  since  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts,  we  cannot  escape  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  party  connections.  We  can¬ 
not  dream  of  looking  simply  at  the  facts, 
though  in  all  other  departments  of  study 
we  recognize  this  to  be  the  indispensable 
condition  of  obtaining  trustworthy  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  every  statesman  whose  career 
we  study,  we  see  a  member  either  of  our 
own  party,  or  of  the  party  opposed  to 
us.  We  form  our  opinion  of  each  states¬ 
man,  not  by  studying  him,  but  simply 
by  marking  the  uniform  he  wears.  If 
that  uniform  is  the  wrong  one  he  is  con¬ 
demned,  and  all  his  merits  sink  to  the 
level  of  redeeming  features,  only  pleaded 
in  mitigation  of  sentence.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  is  not  simply  that  there  are 
parties,  nor  that  we  belong  to  a  party, 
but  that  by  a  theory  we  have  put  those 
I)arties  into  history. 

And  what  is  it  that  prevents  history 
from  taking  its  proper  place  in  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Prima  facie,  you  would  say  that 
no  study  could  be  more  important.  In 
theory  what  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  every  Englishman  should  have  the 
history  of  his  country  at  his  ringers’  ends, 
that  he  should  understand  its  position 
and  vocation  in  the  world,  that  in  politi¬ 
cal  questions  he  should  be  well  furnished 
with  precedents,  and  practised  in  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment  ?  But  practically  there 
is  the  same  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
theology.  Is  the  teacher  to  teach  his 
own  opinions,  which  may  chance  to  be 
entirely  opposed  to  all  that  the  pupil  has 
been  taught  in  his  father’s  house  ?  Or 
are  we  to  have  a  conscience  clause  ? 
When  this  difficulty  meets  us  in  theology, 
we  often  try  to  meet  it  by  saying  to  the 
teachers  of  religion.  Do  not  you  exagger¬ 
ate  your  differences  ?  Is  there  not  a  great 
deal  upon  which  you  can  agree  ?  Now 
the  same  might  be  said  to  the  teachers  of 
history,  if  we  could  convince  ourselves 
that  we  have  done  wrong  in  idealizing 
our  party-war,  if  we  could  understand 
that  our  party  differences  do  not  run 


back  far  into  the  past,  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  purely,  practical  and  occa¬ 
sional,  and  that  the  sublime  platitudes 
which  we  suppose  to  underlie  them  are 
for  the  most  part  only  the  weapons  used 
in  the  rhetorical  war  or  dreams  of  our 
own  fussy  imaginations. 

And  once  more,  what  is  it  which  dis¬ 
quiets  us  when  we  read  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  histories  ?  Can  we  pretend  that 
we  follow  the  teaching  of  Macaulay  or 
even  Hallam  with  the  same  confidence 
which  we  give  to  the  teachers  of  abstract 
science  ?  Who  would  for  a  moment  pre¬ 
tend  that  Macaulay  is  an  impartial 
writer  ?  He  does  not  pretend  it  himself. 
And  this  is  because  he  identifies  the 
VVffiigs  of  the  Revolution  with  the  Whigs 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  w’hom  he  himself 
belonged.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have  rid 
himself  of  the  influence  of  a  name,  if 
he  could  have  rendered  himself  a  candid 
account  of  all  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  that  name  had  suffered  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  a  century  and  a  half,  re¬ 
alized  fully  how  different  were  the  Whigs 
of  Walpole’s  time  from  those  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Rockingham  Whi,;s 
from  both,  and  the  Eoxites  from  all  ; 
and  if  from  all  these  considerations  he 
could  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  his 
party-ties  put  him  under  no  obligation  to 
the  Junto  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  and 
that  his  connection  with  Lord  Russell 
left  him  perfectly  free  in  respect  to  [..ord 
Russell’s  ancestor,  he  might  have  been 
impartial  as  well  as  brilliant.  ,^s  it  is, 
the  difference  between  historians  and 
investigators  in  other  departments  in  re¬ 
spect  of  dispassionate  candor  is  most 
startling.  In  other  departments  it  is 
acknowledged  that  prejudice  or  partial¬ 
ity  disqualifies  a  man  for  ascertaininp 
the  truth.  On  a  serious  scientific  ques¬ 
tion,  who  cares  for  the  rhetorical  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  partisan  ?  We  put  them  on 
one  side  at  once  as  not  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  so  in  history.  There  too, 
no  doubt,  we  acknowledge  impartiality 
to  be  a  virtue,  but  it  is  impartiality  in  a 
secondary  and  very  modified  sense.  It 
is  the  impartiality  of  one  who  can  ac¬ 
knowledge  faults  in  his  own  side,  and 
admire  the  virtues  of  an  antagonist.  It 
is  the  impartiality  of  one  who  controls 
his  inclination  by  a  violent  effort.  It  is 
not  that  more  complete  impartiality 
which  the  Germans  call  objectivity.  It 
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is  not  the  cool  indifference  of  a  judge 
who  does  not  form  any  opinion  at  adl  un¬ 
til  the  investigation  is  finished,  and  who, 
if  he  detected  in  himself  any  initial  bias 
towards  either  side,  would  desire  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  decision  of  the  case.  In 
a  historian  impartiality  of  this  kind  would 
seem  almost  monstrous.  What!  When 
we  narrate  some  war  in  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  been  engaged,  is  he  not  to 
betray  the  smallest  personal  interest  in 
the  cause  or  the  conduct  of  his  country¬ 
men,  no  inclination  to  believe  their  cause 
just,  no  wish  to  find  their  valor  heroic  ? 
To  expect  this  of  him  would  surely  be  to 
require  him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hu¬ 
manity. 

But  I  suppose  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  all  such  personal  feelings  are  fatal  to 
scientific  investigation  because  they  are 
natural  or  praiseworthy  in  themselves. 
If  we  cannot  see  this  when  we  read  our 
own  historians,  because  their  prejudices 
are  our  own,  we  see  it  without  the  least 
difficulty  in  foreign  historians.  What 
reader  of  Michelet,  for  example,  does  not 
smile  at  the  furious  zeal  with  which  he 
pleads  the  cause  of  France  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  petulant  contempt  with  which 
he  treats  all  nations  that  may  pretend  to 
rival  her  ?  What  reader  does  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  such  transparent  partiality,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  seriously  ?  We  do 
not  question  that  Michelet’s  patriotism 
is  a  very  proper  feeling,  nevertheless  we 
are  sorry  to  see  into  what  puerilities  it 
can  betray  a  grave  writer.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  say  how  this  particular  bias, 
which  is  given  by  national  prejudice, 
should  be  overcome,  though  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  necessity  of  overcoming  it.  But 
the  other  bias,  with  which  1  am  now 
principally  concerned,  the  bias  which 
arises  from  party-spirit,  cannot  this  be 
dealt  with  ?  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
not  less  natural  and  inevitable.  You 
cannot  require  the  Whig  to  give  up  his 
love  ot  liberty,  or  the  Tory  his  dread  of 
innovation  or  anarchy,  any  more  than 
you  can  require  the  patriot  to  give  up  his 
patriotism. 

Well  !  but  if  it  should  turn  out  on  ex¬ 
amination  that  these  simple  issues  have 
not  been  so  often  tried  in  our  party-war 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  then  the  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  very  much  diminished.  If 
it  should  appear  that  this  popular  con- 
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ception  of  the  rival  parties  is  not  derived 
from  plain  undeniable  facts,  but  that  it  is 
a  generalization,  and  a  very  loose  and 
questionable  one  ;  if  it  is  certain  that 
Whigs  have  sometimes  been  what  Tories 
are  thought  to  be,  and  that  Tories  have 
over  and  over  again  played  the  part  of 
Whigs  ;  if  the  questions  agitated  in  past 
times  turn  out  on  examination  to  have 
been  much  less  closely  similar  to  those 
agitated  at  the  present  day  than  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  ;  then  we  may  take  up 
past  history  in  a  more  unprejudiced 
spirit.  Let  us  only  not  assume  too 
readily  that  universal  history  has  for  a 
second  title,  like  a  modern  novel.  Old 
Friends  with  New  Faces.  Let  us  think  it 
possible  that  the  controversies  of  our  day 
have  not  always  occupied  mankind — 
nay,  that  they  may  have  been  unknown 
and  inconceivable  to  our  forefathers  at 
no  very  distant  time.  Possibly  if  we 
give  ourselves  this  chance,  we  may  grad¬ 
ually  come  to  think  that  we  have  been 
all  along  the  victims  of  a  superstition  in 
supposing  that  an  eternal  war  has  always 
gone  forward  between  the  principles  of 
progress  and  conservation,  between 
youth  and  age,  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  that  this  grandiose  general¬ 
ization,  so  far  from  explaining  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  disguises  and  perverts 
it,  which  is  worse  than  if  it  left  it  un¬ 
explained. 

I  may  enter  more  fully  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  later.  Meanwhile  let  me  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  allowing 
our  history  to  remain  the  battle-field  of 
parties.  In  my  former  paper  I  sketch¬ 
ed  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  making  the 
study  of  history  at  once  scientific  and 
practical.  It  was  to  be  made  scientific 
by  the  strict  limitation  of  its  subject- 
matter.  It  was  to  be  confined  to  one 
class  of  phenomena  among  the  many 
which  human  affairs  present,  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  government.  It  was  to  deal 
in  the  first  place  not  with  individuals  but 
with  societies,  and  in  the  second  place 
with  societies  only  in  so  far  as  they  form 
states,  that  is,  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
phenomenon  called  government.  History 
was  to  be  treated  as  the  material  of  a 
science,  but  the  science  was  to  be  strictly 
political,  not  merely  anthropological  or 
sociological.  Thus  treated  it  would  be¬ 
come  practical  in  the  same  degree  that 
it  became  scientific.  For  it  would  be- 
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come  the  basis  of  an  education  which 
should  aim  at  explaining  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  state  or  govern¬ 
ment,  precisely  the  education  most  want¬ 
ed — and  also  unfortunately  most  want¬ 
ing  ! — in  a  country  which  attaches  so 
much  value  to  the  idea  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Now  of  such  a  system  of  political 
education  the  very  core  would  be  a  full 
view  of  the  history  of  our  own  state,  de¬ 
duced  on  the  one  hand  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  political  science  and  re¬ 
sulting  on  the  other  in  an  exposition  of 
its  present  situation,  of  the  phase  of  in¬ 
ternal  development  at  which  it  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  of  its  present  relation  to  other 
states,  to  its  own  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies,  and  to  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions.  In  this  scheme  English  history 
instead  of  being  called,  as  it  is  now, 
merely  interesting,  instead  of  being 
valued  as  a  stirring,  or  flattering,  or  ro¬ 
mantic  story,  would  become  a  source  of 
the  most  potent  practical  influence,  a 
principal  and  fundamental  instrument  of 
culture. 

I  have  often  before  quoted,  and  yet  I 
must  quote  again,  because  I  find  myself 
brought  back  to  it  in  spite  of  myself,  the 
dictum  that  the  true  Bible  of  every  nation 
is  its  national  history.  So  it  was  to  the 
Jews,  and  so  in  some  vague  speculative 
way  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that 
it  ought  to  be  to  us.  Yet  we  seem  to 
make  no  progress  towards  this  goal.  Let 
each  of  us  ask  himself  whence  came  the 
influences  which  worked  most  powertully 
in  the  formation  of  his  intellect  and 
character,  what  studies  took  most  hold  of 
him.  Many  such  influences  there  are, 
religious,  philosophical,  literary  or  ar¬ 
tistic,  which  one  may  observe  every  day 
seizing  upon  men  and  determining  their 
vocation.  It  is  very  seldom  that  English 
history  shows  this  power.  Among  the 
great  educational  influences  it  scarcely 
seems  to  have  a  place.  And  yet  one 
would  think  that  it  ought  to  have  one  of 
the  first  places. 

Now  the  principal  reason  of  this  surely 
is  that  it  has  been  given  over  as  a  prey 
to  parties.  What  paralyzes  religion  so 
much  paralyzes  also  English  history. 
There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  about  it. 
Not  only  in  details  but  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  matters  the  cherished  be¬ 
lief  of  this  man  is  deadly  heresy  to  that. 
Meanwhile  as  the  controversies  can  only 


be  settled  by  minute  research,  for  which 
few  have  leisure,  and  as  the  investiga¬ 
tors  themselves  are  more  or  less  pledged 
to  a  party,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  dis¬ 
pute  becomes  chronic  and  interminable, 
till  those  who  love  serviceable  knowledge 
abandon  the  subject  in  despair,  adopt  a 
theory  of  Agnosticism,  and  conclude 
thac  in  English  history,  or  perhaps  in 
all  history,  nothing  like  certainty  is  at¬ 
tainable.  And  as  in  religion  the  most 
ardent  believers  are  often  forced  to  agree 
with  the  Agnosticists  that,  whether  or  no 
religion  can  be  known,  at  any  rate  for 
peace  sake  it  must  not  be  taught,  so 
English  history,  if  not  excluded  from 
education,  is  at  least  slurred  over  and 
pushed  into  the  background  because  of 
party  differences. 

Let  us  try  and  measure  roughly  this 
complete,  radical  discord  of  Englishmen 
about  their  own  history,  a  discord  which 
scarcely  any  one  expects  ever  to  see 
healed.  Roughly,  then,  we  may  say  that 
three  great  events,  or  groups  of  events, 
in  English  history  have  still  a  living  and 
practical  interest  which  every  one  can 
recognize.  These  are  the  Reformation, 
the  long  Stuart  controversy,  and  our  war 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  with 
Napoleon.  Almost  all  the  practical  in-’ 
struction  which  our  history  can  afford 
must  be  contained  in  one  of  these  three 
great  transitions.  All  ecclesiastical  pol¬ 
icy  must  depend  on  a  true  view  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Stuart  controversy 
raised  and  settled  all  the  principal  consti¬ 
tutional  questions,  while  the  relation  of 
England  to  the  Continent  and  to  modern 
ideas  was  determined  mainly  by  the  great 
war.  But  what  makes  party-spirit  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  mischievous  in  culture  is  that  it 
seizes  upon  every  thing  that  is  specially 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  upon 
nothing  else  ;  thus  it  has  well-nigh  de¬ 
stroyed  religion  precisely  because  relig¬ 
ion  is  of  such  sovereign  interest.  In 
the  same  way  it  has  possessed  itself  com¬ 
pletely  of  these  three  great  transitions  in 
our  history.  Instead  of  drawing  our 
politics  from  them  we  are  all  intent  upon 
putting  our  politics  into  them.  An  in¬ 
terminable  debate  rages  over  every  im¬ 
portant  question  they  suggest,  a  debate 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  no 
more  be  settled  than  you  can  hope  to 
bring  the  Daily  News  into  agreement 
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with  the  Standard.  And  the  effect  of 
this  interminable  sham-discussion  upon 
the  average  Englishman  who  watches 
without  sharing  in  it,  is  to  produce  in  his 
mind  a  rooted  Agnosticism,  an  uncon¬ 
scious  but  not  less  real  disbelief  in  all  his¬ 
torical  conclusions  and  in  the  value  of 
all  historical  study.  While  the  parties 
are  absorbed  in  dressing  up  and  main¬ 
taining  their  rival  versions  of  history,  sci¬ 
entific  men  and  serious  students  are  say¬ 
ing  with  a  sneer.  See  how  history  is 
written  !  and  exhorting  people  to  aban¬ 
don  it  for  more  fruitful  studies.  And 
probably  they  will  soon  be  prepared  with 
a  proof  that  from  the  essential  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind  it  is  not  capable 
of  determining  who  wrote  Icon  BasUike, 
and  will  demonstrate  d  priori  that  the 
character  of  Cromwell  must  always  re¬ 
main  “  unknown  and  unknowable  !” 

As  in  theology  so  in  English  history, 
the  ultimate  result  is  that  we  hear  the 
same  questions  discussed  all  our  lives 
but  never  arrive  at  any  conclusion  about 
them,  nay,  at  any  clear  conception  of 
them.  'The  ordinary  Englishman,  who 
has  all  his  life  heard  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  under  Elizabeth,  of  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  Puritans,  and  how  out  of 
Puritanism  gradually  sprang  the  modern 
Nonconformity  whose  quarrel  with  the 
Church  fills  the  world  still,  can  give  no 
precise  account  of  that  momentous  set¬ 
tlement.  Ever  since  bespoke  in  the  de¬ 
bating  society  of  his  school  he  has  can¬ 
vassed  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  and  of  James 
II.  and  William  of  Orange  ;  but  he  never 
to  the  end  of  his  life  arrives  at  any  ration¬ 
al  well-weighed  opinion  on  these  per¬ 
sonages.  There  is  sometimes  a  superfi¬ 
cial  apjiearance  as  if  progress  were  made, 
as  if  general  agreement  were  arrived  at. 
Thus,  since  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  it 
has  become  the  universal  fashion  to  ad¬ 
mire  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Puritans  and 
the  Whigs,  and  the  opposite  view  may 
seem  to  have  been  silenced  by  the  force 
of  reason.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
agreement  is  no  more  founded  on  reason 
than  the  old  fashion  of  the  days  of  Hume 
and  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  fasci¬ 
nating  pens  have  gone  over  to  the  other 
side  ;  that  is  all.  Men  agree  with  Ma¬ 
caulay,  not  because  they  have  weighed 
his  reasoning,  but  because  it  is  put  in 
such  a  form  that  they  can  understand. 
New  Series. — Vou  XJCX.,  No.  6 


remember,  and  repeat  it.  I  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  final  in  the  present  phase  of  that  old 
controversy.  Already  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  giving  his  vote  for  Falk¬ 
land  against  Hampden,  condemning 
Puritanism  as  a  mistaken  creed,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  Oliver  a  Philistine  of  genius. 

But  perhaps  the  strange  and  deplor¬ 
able  result  of  handing  over  the  high  in¬ 
terest  of  English  history  to  the  issue  of 
trial  by  combat,  is  best  seen  in  the  way 
we  treat  the  third  of  the  transitions  in 
question.  How  Englishmen  ought  to  re¬ 
gard  the  long  war  their  fathers  waged 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  with 
Napoleon,  is  a  more  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  than  those  which  relate  to  the  Stu¬ 
arts,  as  it  refers  to  a  time  so  much  more 
recent ;  and  as  it  is  intimately  involved 
with  questions  we  have  ourselves  had, 
nay,  with  questions  we  still  have,  to  solve. 
Are  we  to  think  of  the  victories  of  Nel¬ 
son  and  Wellington,  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  ?  or  are  we  to  think  of  them  and 
of  all  the  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure 
which  we  made  for  twenty  years  as  parts 
of  an  erroneous  and  pernicious  policy,  a 
senseless  struggle  against  modern  ideas 
and  enlightenment  ?  What  question  can 
be  of  importance  more  fundamental  ? 
And  why  should  it  not  be  settled  ration¬ 
ally  ?  There  is  no  great  difference 
among  us  in  our  views  of  the  French 
Revolution  itself,  or  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon.  At  any  rate,  the  negotiations 
upon  which  every  thing  depended  were 
not  generally  broken  off  upon  any  of  these 
fundamental  differences  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  divide  English  parties.  Yet 
this  question  too  is  decided  among  us 
purely  on  party  grounds.  The  Conser¬ 
vative  asserts  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  war  was  glorious  and  necessary  ;  the 
Liberal  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  that, 
at  least  in  its  beginning  and  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  wicked  and  pernicious.  And 
here,  more  even  than  in  the  other  contro¬ 
versies,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ar¬ 
dor  which  inspires  both  sides  does  not  for 
a  moment  prompt  them  to  study  tbe.sub- 
ject  or  acquire  precise  information  about 
it.  For  that  would  lead  them  to  inquire 
into  Continental  affairs,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  modern  his¬ 
tory  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
Englishman  is  firmly  of  opinion  that 
to  do  this  is  more  than  can  be  expected 
of  him.  And  indeed  in  election  speeches 
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and  leading  articles,  who  feels  the  want 
of  precise  information  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  the  audience  is  wholly  uncrit¬ 
ical  ?  Who  would  be  so  weak  as  to  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  moment  in  dogmatizing  about 
the  great  war,  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  it  beyond  the  names  of  a  few 
battles  ? 

But  you  may  ask,  what  remedy  for  this 
plague  of  party-spirit  ?  Is  it  not  vain 
to  deplore  it,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved 
vain  in  theology,  where  the  evil  is  even 
more  serious  ?  Well  !  at  least  in  history 
we  have  not  to  struggle  with  a  positive 
system  of  tests.  An  independent  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  history  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  might  do  much.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  would  consecrate  their 
lives  to  historical  study  without  casting 


any  side-glances  towards  a  political 
career ;  and  if,  while  renouncing  the 
prizes  of  politics  they  would  keep  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  politics  constantly  in  view,  that 
is,  if  they  would  choose  by  preference 
those  parts  of  history  from  which  poli¬ 
ticians  most  commonly  draw  their  ex¬ 
amples,  and  resist  the  temptation  of 
plunging  into  remote  periods  where 
cheaper  laurels  can  be  won,  because  no 
prejudices  are  offended,  much,  perhaps, 
might  be  done.  The  work  of  such  men 
would  be  as  useful  in  culture  itself  as  in 
practical  life.  While  on  the  one  side  it 
gave  the  politician  better  and  sounder 
materials  to  work  with,  on  the  other  it 
would  give  the  universities  a  stronger  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country. — Macmillan  s 
Magatine. 


MERIT  AND  FORTUNE. 

BY  JOHN  SHEEHAN. 

I. 

Merit  one  day  toiled  up  the  height 
Where  Glory’s  glittering  ensign  stands. 
Above  the  fane  whose  deathless  light 

Shines  out  o’er  earth’s  most  distant  lands. 
With  upward  gaze  and  dauntless  will. 

The  pilgrim  toiled  up  Glory’s  hill. 


II. 

Though  steep  rocks,  frowning  from  on  high. 
And  treacherous  paths  before  him  lay  ; 
Though  Envy  rained,  and  Calumny, 

Their  poisoned  arrows  round  his  way  ; 

All  dangers  overcome  and  past. 

He  reached  the  temple’s  gate  at  last. 


III. 

'fhere  crowds  upion  Dame  Fortune  pressed. 

And  wooed  her  favors,  as  of  old  ; 

Some  in  her  ear  soft  words  addressed, 

Some  touched  the  guardian’s  hand  with  gold. 
She  let  them  enter  Glory’s  fane  ; 

But  most  of  them  returned  again. 

IV. 

As  to  and  fro  the  crowds  moved  past. 

Merit  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly 
Upon  the  porch,  until  at  last 
The  lady  said,  “  In  spite  of  me. 

If  e’er  you  pass  through  Glory’s  gate. 

You’ll  tarry  long,  and  enter  late  !” 
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V. 

**  Fortune,  too  well,”  the  pilgrim  cried, 

“Thy  lickle  power  is  known  to  me;  , 

Justice  too  often  takes  thy  side, 

And  holds  her  sword  and  scales  for  thee  ; 

But  though  this  gate  thy  favorites  win. 

Merit  alone  remains  within  !” 

Temple  Bar. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

“  THAT  IMBECILE  OF  AN  EMPEROR.” 

On  a  sultry,  airless  evening  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  a  small  party  of 
ladies  were  seated,  busily  stitching  band¬ 
ages,  arranging  piles  of  linen,  and  tear¬ 
ing  up  lint,  in  the  salon  of  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  Algiers.  The  room, 
which  belonged  to  an  old  Moorish  pal¬ 
ace,  was  lofty,  thick-walled,  jealously 
screened  by  outside  blinds  against  any 
slant  rays  of  the  sun  which  might  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Arab 
quarter,  and  from  the  court-yard  below 
its  open  windows  rose  the  soft  pattering 
of  a  fountain,  which  conveyed  some  no¬ 
tion  of  coolness  to  the  ear,  if  to  no  other 
of  the  senses  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  heat 
was  well-nigh  unbearable.  From  early 
morning  the  fierce  sun  had  been  beating 
down  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  and  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  town,  and  had  so  scorched 
and  baked  them  that  even  now,  when  he 
was  sinking  below  the  horizon,  they  still 
seemed  to  throb  and  glow  as  they  had 
done  at  noon.  No  faintest  stir  of  breeze 
found  its  way  among  those  closely-packed 
dwellings  ;  out  of  doors  the  streets  were 
un tenanted,  save  by  here  and  there  an 
exhausted  Arab,  lying  half-asleep  in  the 
shade  ;  a  universal  silence  and  lassitude 
hung  over  the  place,  and  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  those  busy  French  ladies, 
whose  occupation  was  not  in  itself  of  a 
cheering  nature,  and  who  had  all,  be¬ 
sides,  good  reasons  of  their  own  for  feel¬ 
ing  anxious  and  dispirited. 

However,  they  chattered  away  over 
their  work,  bravely  making  the  best  of 
bad  times,  as  their  people  always  do. 

“  Does  it  ner<er  rain  here  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  madame  ?”  asked  one  of  them  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  certain  Madame 
Andr^,  whose  husband  had  held  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Algiers  longer  than  any  of 
those  present  could  remember. 


The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

"  Never,”  she  answered  ;  “  unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  we  get  a  few  drops 
from  a  passing  storm  ;  and  that  is  not 
enough  to  cool  the  air.  September  is 
our  worst  month  ;  but  one  lives  through  * 
it,  and  it  only  lasts  thirty  days,  when  all 
is  said  and  done.” 

“  Live  through  it  ? — that  remains  to 
be  seen.  Never,  if  I  do  survive  this, 
will  I  murmur  at  the  sight  of  rain  again  ! 
And  to  think  that,  if  all  had  gone  well, 

I  was  to  have  been  at  Baden  now  for  the 
races.  Alas,  I  fear  I  have  seen  the  last 
of  Baden.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  said  another. 

“  Germany  is  closed  to  us  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  at  least  ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  ;  for 
what  shall  I  do  now  with  my  summers?” 

“  One  must  make  shift  with  Trouville 
and  Vichy  and  such  places.  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  complain  of  any  fate,  so 
long  as  I  am  not  left  to  spend  the  hot 
weather  in  Algeria  again.  But  that  is 
what  it  is  to  have  a  general  for  one’s  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  you  might  be 
worse  off.  Generals  are  too  valuable  to 
be  put  in  dangerous  places.  My  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  but  a  colonel  of  infantry, 
carries  his  life  in  his  hand.  I  could 
almost  wish  that  he  were  not  a  field- 
officer,  so  that  he  might  be  less  con¬ 
spicuous.” 

“  The  staff  suffer  most  of  all,  they 
say,”  remarked  another  lady.  “  Think 
of  those  who  used  to  form  our  own  little 
circle  last  winter.  Poor  M,  de  Mon- 
ceaux  killed — and  so  many  others  !  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  coolly  we  take  it  all  ? 

I  think  one  of  the  saddest  things  about 
war  is  that  it  so  soon  accustoms  people 
to  read  quite  calmly  of  wounds  and 
sufferings  which  would  make  them  shud¬ 
der  in  time  of  pieace.  One  comes  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  game,  and 
thinks  much  more  of  which  side  wins  an 
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engagement  than  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  hospitals.” 

“  It  does  not  do  to  let  the  mind  dwell 
upon  such  subjects,*”  said  Madame  An- 
dr6.  ”  I  have  two  sons  with  the  army, 
and  if  I  were  to  allow  myself  to  brood 
over  what  may  be  happening  to  them,  I 
should  soon  be  good  for  nothing.  Ilut 
I  do  not.  I  commend  them  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  three  times 
a  day,  and  work  as  hard  as  I  can  for  the 
wounded,  and  comfort  myself  by  think¬ 
ing  that  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to 
peace.  And  sometimes  I  get  a  letter 
from  them — not  so  often  as  I  could 
wish  ;  but  that  one  must  not  grumble  at. 
A  son,  you  see,  be  he  never  so  good  a 
one,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  husband 
or  a  lover.  Now  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac,  1  dare  say,  gets  a  letter  by  every 
mail.  Do  you  continue  to  have  good 
news  of  M.  de  Saint- Luc,  mademoi¬ 
selle  ?” 

Madame  .\ndr6  was  one  of  those  amia¬ 
ble  thick-skinned  persons  whose  privi¬ 
lege  it  is  to  acquaint  the  hearts  of  the 
most  forbearing  with  occasional  thrills 
of  the  homicidd  passion. 

“  1  do  not  correspond  with  M.  de 
Saint-Luc,”  replied  J eanne coldly,  with¬ 
out  looking  up  from  the  heap  of  diarpie 
before  her.  ‘  ‘  My  brother  hears  from  him 
sometimes.  He  has  got  his  commission 
as  captain,  and  is  quite  well,  L  believe, 
and  in  good  spirits.” 

This  speech  occasioned  a  swift  inter¬ 
change  of  significant  glances,  raisings  of 
eyebrows  and  noiseless  ejaculations  ;  for 
these  ladies  were  not  so  w'holly  absorbed 
by  domestic  anxiety  but  that  they  had 
found  time  to  discuss  in  all  its  bearings 
Saint-Luc's  sudden  and  unexplained  dis¬ 
appearance  within  a  few.  weeks  of  his 
intended  marriage  ;  and  the  unanimous 
conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived  was 
that  he  had  been  very  badly  treated. 
What  bridegroom,  they  reasonably  urged, 
would  rush  off  to  the  wars  from  the  very 
church-door,  so  to  speak,  unless  his  bride 
had  either  dismissed  him  or  tried  his 
patience  beyond  endurance  ?  They  were 
the  more  ready  to  blame  Jeanne  in  this 
matter  because  she  had  not  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  earned  their  affection. 
They  did  not  like  her,  and  sometimes 
showed  her  their  dislike — and  she  did 
not  in  the  least  care.  M.  de  Fontvieille, 
to  whom  this  unpopularity  of  his  pro¬ 


tegee  caused  a  good  deal  of  secret  vex¬ 
ation,  used  to  say  that  Jeanne  would 
never  have  many  friends  among  the  Al¬ 
gerian  ladies,  for  three  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  ;  Firstly,  because  she  was  far 
handsomer  than  any  of  them,  secondly 
because  she  was  better  educated  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  and  thirdly  be¬ 
cause  she  despised  gossip.  The  first  of 
the  causes  assigned  was,  of  course,  ri¬ 
diculous,  since  everybody  knows  that  the 
notion  of  feminine  jealousy  on  the  score 
of  personal  beauty  is  a  mere  vulgar  cal¬ 
umny,  only  believed  in  by  silly  and  ig¬ 
norant  people  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  other  two  may  have  been  less  imag¬ 
inary  ;  for  there  is  unque.stionably  some¬ 
thing  a  little  galling  in  intercourse  with 
a  person  who  is  not  only  infinitely  your 
superior,  but  is  also,  in  a  placid,  polite 
M’ay,  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  excellent  ladies 
had  no  love  for  our  poor  heroine  ;  and 
when  she  presently  rose,  and  bade  them 
all  a  very  good-evening,  they  began  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

“  1  am  never  comfortable  when  that 
girl  is  in  the  room,”  said  one  of  them, 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  beliinci 
her.  ”  She  will  not  speak,  and  scarcely 
listens  when  she  is  spoken  to,  and  I  defy 
anybody  to  know  what  is  passing  in  her 
mind.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
thing  particularly  contemptible  or  laugh¬ 
able  about  me,  and  yet  she  always  gives 
me  the  impression  that  she  thinks  so.” 

”  She  is  a  good  girl,”  said  kindly 
Madame  Andre  ;  “  she  does  a  great  deal 
for  the  poor.  But  she  is  eccentric, 
which  is  a  terrible  defect  in  a  w'oman. 
One  must  remember,  however,  that  her 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  That 
explains  much.” 

Jeanne,  meanwhile,  as  she  toiled  up 
the  staircase-like  streets  of  the  Arab 
quarter,  telt  her  conscience  stirred  by 
that  chance  question  of  Madame  Andre’s 
and  the  surprised  silence  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  answer  to  it.  Upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  did  sound  odd  that  she 
should  not  be  in  direct  communication 
with  her  future  husband  ;  and  the  annoy¬ 
ing  part  of  it  was  that  she  need  not  tiave 
made  the  fact  public,  and  indeed  would 
not  have  done  so,  if  heat  and  weariness 
and  the  exasperating  arch  smile  of  good 
Madame  Andr6  had  not  combined  to 
overpower  all  prudence.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
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would  have  been  more  wise,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  kinder,  if  she  had  let 
Saint-Luc  hear  from  her  every  now  and 
then.  Almost  his  last  words  had  been  a 
timid  suggestion  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  but  she  had  not  responded  fav¬ 
orably  to  the  hint,  having,  in  truth,  no 
desire  to  be  reminded  of  his  existence, 
and  not  seeing  that  she  was  in  any  way 
bound  to  burden  herself  with  an  irksome 
task.  At  the  time,  her  one  wish  had  been 
that  he  would  go  away  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  let  her  neither  see  nor  hear 
more  of  him  until  the  day  should  come  for 
the  completion  of  her  sacrifice  ;  for  it 
will  easily  be  believed  that,  what  with  M. 
de  Fontvieille's  expostulations,  and  the 
Duchess’s  scoldings,  entreaties  and 
tears,  the  evening  of  separation  had  not 
been  an  altogether  agreeable  one  for 
either  member  of  the  betrothed  couple. 

But  now  all  these  preliminary  troubles 
were  over,  and  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Jeanne’s  home  circle  had  gradually  ac¬ 
cepted  the  inevitable  w’ith  more  or  less  of 
philosophy,  and  four  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  Saint  Luc  had  bidden  a  long  fare¬ 
well  to  Algiers.  Four  weeks,  stormy  and 
eventful  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  big  with  the  fate  of  empires 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn,  but  quiet 
and  peaceful  enough  here  in  remote 
Africa.  Four  weeks  which  had  seen  the 
fertile  uplands  of  Mars-la-Tour  and 
Gravelotte  deluged  with  blood,  which 
had  witnessed  an  unbroken  series  of  de¬ 
feats  for  the  French  arms,  and  had  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  mendacious  ingenuity 
of  M.  de  Palikao  and  his  colleagues. 
Four  weeks  which,  in  spite  of  the  great 
heat,  in  spite  of  the  garrulous  irritability 
of  the  Duchess — who  was  ill,  poor  old 
soul,  and  naturally  worried  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  disturbance  of  her  plans — in  spite 
of  the  lamentable  decease  of  the  jackal 
J^r^mic,  who,  having  broken  loose  and 
eaten  half  a  dozen  chickens,  had  been 
incontinently  slain  by  an  irate  farmer  ; 
in  spite,  too,  of  many  a  sad  hour  and  vain 
regret,  had  brought  more  of  contentment 
to  Jeanne  than  she  had  ever  expected  to 
find  again.  For  M.  de  Saint-Luc  was 
gone  ;  and  in  that'one  thought  lay  meas¬ 
ureless  relief. 

She  had  kept  her  promise  of  praying 
for  him,  being  in  all  things  a  person  of  her 
word,  and  duly  offered  up  supplications 
for  both  his  temporal  and  spiritual  wel¬ 


fare  at  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  when 
it  was  her  habit  to  kneel  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  church.  And  this  she  did  without 
mental  reservation  ;  for  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  think  that  a  German  bullet 
might  set  many  crooked  things  straight, 
or  to  doubt  of  the  wanderer’s  eventual 
return.  But  she  dismissed  him  from  her 
mind,  together  with  the  remembrance  of 
her  sins  and  other  unpleasant  subjects, 
at  the  church-door,  deeming,  with  King 
Solomon,  that  there  is  a  time  for  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven. 

When,  as  would  sometimes  happen, 
some  trifling  incident  like  Madame  An¬ 
dre’s  unlucky  speech  cropped  up  to  re¬ 
mind  her  of  her  chains,  she  made  haste 
to  escape  from  the  odious  remembrance 
with  such  despatch  as  she  could  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  now,  acting  upon  this  rule, 
she  soon  persuaded  herself  that  the  epis¬ 
tolary  question  was  one  which  it  was  al¬ 
together  unnecessary  to  consider,  after  so 
long  a  period  of  silence,  and  had  recov¬ 
ered  her  ordinary  equanimity  by  the  time 
that  she  had  passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  was  out  in  the  open 
country. 

A  cool  breath  of  evening  air  met  her  as 
she  emerged  upon  this  higher  ground, 
where  nature  was  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  returning  animation,  where  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  were  in  full  chorus,  and  where 
bright-eyed  lizards  were  darting  swiftly 
from  every  chink  and  crevice  of  the 
rocks.  Jeanne  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
paused,  upon  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  to 
cast  a  glance  of  pity  upon  the  poor,  stifled 
town  at  her  feet.  White,  glaring  and  si¬ 
lent,  it  sloped  from  brown  hill-top  to 
burning  sapphire  sea,  all  its  touches  of 
winter  greenery  vanished — a  different 
Algiers  indeed  from  that  which  had  grati¬ 
fied  Mr.  Barrington’s  artistic  eye,  when 
he  had  stood  upon  this  same  spot  some 
six  months  before.  While  Jeanne  look¬ 
ed,  a  little  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the 
lower  gates  of  the  town,  and  out  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  cavalry -officer,  whose  steel  scab¬ 
bard  flashed  in  the  sun,  as  he  galloped 
helter-skelter  up  the  zig-zag  road  at  a 
pace  worthy  of  John  Gilpin.  Jeanne 
recognized  the  seat  of  this  impetuous 
horseman,*  and  smiled. 

“  L^on  will  never  learn  that  a  horse’s 
legs  are  not  made  of  cast  iron,”  she 
sighed. 

L6on  indeed  it  was,  in  the  uniform  of 
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the  Francs-Cavaliers  de  I’Alg^rie,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  corps  organized  for  purposes  of 
local  defence  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  army,  and  which  no  doubt  made 
up  in  valor  what  it  lacked  in  numerical 
strength.  L6on  had 'been  urged  to  en¬ 
roll  himself  in  it  by  M,  de  Fontvieille, 
who  saw  therein  a  safety-valve  for  the  let¬ 
ting  off  of  warlike  hankerings  ;  and  so 
far  it  had  answered  its  purpose  very  well, 
and  had  kept  the  young  man  in  tolerable 
good-humor  with  himself  and  his  lot. 

But  now  news  had  come  from  France 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  effectually  rob 
mock  soldiering  of  its  solace,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  inaction  more  than  ever  grievous  to 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country.  Leon, 
as  he  stormed  up  the  hill,  regardless  of 
the  wind  of  his  charger,  was  so  wrapped 
in  his  own  disturbed  thoughts  that  he 
would  have  passed  his  sister  without  no¬ 
ticing  her,  if  she  had  not  called  to  him. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  pulled  up, 
with  a  clatter  and  a  jingle,  and  breath¬ 
lessly  shouted  out  his  evil  tidings.  “  All 
is  lost !  The  whole  of  Mac  Mahon’s 
forces  have  capitulated  to  the  enemy,  the 
Emperor  is  taken  prisoner,  Bazaine  is 
shut  up  in  Metz,  and  France  has  not  a 
regular  army  left  in  the  field.” 

”  It  IS  impossible  !” 

“  It  is  true.  I  had  it  from  the  Sub- 
Governor’s  own  lips.  And  to  crown  all, 
they  say  Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.” 

“  NVTnat  will  happen  now,  then  ?  Shall 
we  have  peace  ?” 

"  Who  knows  ?  It  will  depend  upon 
what  the  Prussians  may  ask  of  us,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  1  can’t  stop.” 

”  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a 
hurry  ?” 

“  To  Mustapha.  1  promised  to  let 
Madame  de  Tr^monville  know  as  soon 
as  there  was  any  news.  A  bientot !" 

And,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Leon 
spurred  his  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

“  Always  Madame  de  Tr6monville  !” 
murmured  Jeanne,  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
her  shoulders.  ’*  Poor  boy  !  he  little 
knows  how  ridiculous  he  is  making  him¬ 
self.” 

I  suppose  that  when  a  man  is  being 
made  a  fool  of  by  a  woman,  no  one  is 
more  quick  to  discover  the  fact,  and  less 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  victim,  than 
the  ladies  of  his  own  family.  L6on 


knew  that  Jeanne  disapproved  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tr^monville,  and  of  his  visits  to 
her  house  ;  but,  as  she  had  truly  said, 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  making 
himself  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary,  his 
estimation  of  himself  had  risen  by  several 
degrees  since  he  had  been  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  by  the  most  charming  and  most 
cruelly  misjudged  of  her  sex  that  she  re¬ 
garded  him  as  the  only  real  friend  she 
had  in  the  world. 

The  fact  was  that  Madame  de  Tre- 
monville  had  found  herself  rather  short 
of  admirers  after  the  departure  of  the 
army,  to  which  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  she  was  accustomed  to  look  chiefly 
for  recruits,  and  a  flirtation  of  some  kind 
being  meat,  drink  and  raiment  to  her,  had 
fixed  upon  the  young  Marquis  to  prac¬ 
tise  her  arts  upon,  faute  de  mieux.  He 
had  been  deeply  smitten,  as  we  have 
seen,  months  before  ;  but  now  his  subju¬ 
gation  was  complete  ;  and  perhaps  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  his  devotion 
could  have  been  found  than  in  the  fact 
that,  even  when  he  had  such  news  as  the 
wreck  of  the  Empire  to  announce,  he 
should  have  dismounted  at  the  fair  lady’s 
gates,  and  led  his  horse  gingerly  up  the 
short  avenue,  fearing  to  disturb  the  si¬ 
esta  which  ordinarily  occupied  the  best 
part  of  her  afternoon. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
might  have  dispensed  with  this  precau¬ 
tion  ;  for  Madame  de  Tr^monville,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  diaphanous  white  muslin,  and 
holding  a  rose-lined  parasol  over  her 
golden  locks,  met  him  on  the  threshold. 

You  are  come  to  tell  me  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan,”  she  said.  “  How  kind  of 
you  to  hurry  up  in  the  heat,  and  to  tire 
your  poor,  pretty  horse  so  !  But  I  have 
heard  all  about  it  from  my  husband,  who 
returned  from  his  office  half  an  hour 
ago,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  agitation.  He 
has  weak  nerves,  this  poor  M.  de  Tr6- 
monville.  What  a  lamentable  spectacle 
is  a  man  with  weak  nerves  !” 

“  You,  at  least,  do  not  suffer  in  that 
way,”  remarked  L6on  admiringly.  “  All 
the  way  from  the  town  1  was  thinking 
how  I  should  prepare  you  for  this  ter¬ 
rible  catastrophe,  antf  now  I  find  that 
you  take  it  far  more  calmly  than  I  can 
profess  to  do.” 

“  My  dear  friend,  I  have  foreseen  it 
for  so  long.  What  else  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  an  army  rotten  to  the  very  core 
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— demoralized  by  loose  discipline,  com¬ 
manded  by  generals  whose  merit  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  servility  and  venality,  and 
headed  by  that  grotesque  imbecile  of  an 
Emperor  ?” 

“  Imbecile  of  an  Emperor  !”  echoed 
L^on,  aghast  at  this  diatribe  from  one 
of  the  stanchest  adherents  of  the  late 
regime. 

“  Certainly.  Have  you  not  heard  me 
call  him  so  scores  of  times  ?  No  ?  Ah, 
well,  one  has  to  be  careful  in  speaking 
of  constituted  authorities,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  Emperor  was  half¬ 
witted,  and  the  event  proves  that  I  was 
right.  If  a  man  who  declares  war  with¬ 
out  knowing  whether  he  is  prepared  or 
not,  who  gets  himself  beaten  in  every  en¬ 
gagement,  and  finally  hurries  his  last 
army  into  a  mouse-trap,  be  not  an  im¬ 
becile,  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.” 

”  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  he  will 
ever  return  to  power?”  asked  L^on, 
with  innocent  irony. 

“  Never  ! — never  in  the  world  !  The 
Empire  is  as  dead  as  Henri  IV.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  bury 
it  out  of  sight,  and  to  forget,  if  possible, 
all  its  blunders  and  infamies.” 

This  was  really  a  little  too  bad.  Mind¬ 
ful  of  the  evening  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  humiliate  himself  publicly  by 
shouting  ”  Vtvg  V Empereur !"  L^on 
could  not  suffer  such  sentiments  as  these 
to  pass  without  a  gentle  protest. 

“  Surely  you  did  not  think  so  badly  of 
the  Empire  six  weeks  ago,  madame  ?” 
said  he. 

“Six  weeks  ago  i”  returned  Madame 
de  Tremonville  impatiently.  “  Six 
weeks  ago  every  thing  was  different.  The 
wife  of  an  official  cannot  always  say  ex¬ 
actly  what  she  thinks  ;  I  should  have 
thought  anybody  would  have  understood 
that.  And  besides,  if  the  war  had  ended 
successfully,  that  would  have  atoned  for 
many  sins.  It  would  not  have  been  gen¬ 
erous  to  condemn  a  government  which 
was  upon  its  trial.  But  are  you  not  com¬ 
ing  in  ?  It  would  be  very  amiable  of  you 
if  you  would  stay  and  dine,  and  amuse 
me  for  part  of  the  evening.” 

“  I  will  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  madame,”  answered 
Lwn  ;  “  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  expect 
me  to  dine  at  home  to-night ;  and  even  if 
I  were  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  and  re¬ 


main  with  you,  I  should  not  be  likely  to 
amuse  you.  One  can  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  feel  cheerful  with  France  at  the 
mercy  of  an  invader.” 

Infatuated  as  L6on  was,  the  cool  cyni¬ 
cism  of  Madame  de  Tremonville  shocked 
him  a  little,  and  made  him  doubt,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  known  her, 
whether  he  would  altogether  enjoy  an 
evening  spent  in  hearing  her  talk. 

“  I  am  not  cheerful,”  she  answered, 
turning  away  ;  "  but  I  would  rather  be 
sad  in  your  company  than  alone.  Of 
course,  though,  if  your  sister  has  ordered 
you  to  be  home  to  dinner,  you  must 

This  was  a  cut  at  Leon’s  most  sensi¬ 
tive  point ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  no¬ 
tice  it,  and  entered  the  house  in  silence. 

M.  de  Tremonville,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  with  his  head  resting 
despondently  upon  his  hands,  started  up 
at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  heart-broken  accents,  “  what 
deplorable  news  !” 

Leon  said  it  was  very  bad. 

‘  ‘  And  we  do  not  yet  know  the  worst  of 
it.  If  it  was  only  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
the  loss  of  prestige,  or  even  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  humiliating  peace,  one  would  not 
need  to  despair  of  the  future  ;  but,  alas  ! 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  mis¬ 
fortunes.  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  anarchy,  and  it 
may  be  of  civil  war.  A  Republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  monsieur — for  it  is  with  that 
that  we  are  menaced — is  capable  of  any 
enormity.  It  will  revolutionize  every 
thing  ;  it  will  throw  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  State  out  of  gear  ;  it  will  dismiss 
old  and  tried  public  functionaries — ” 

“  Bah  !”  interrupted  Madame  de  Tre¬ 
monville  ;  “  you  always  look  upon  the 
black  side  of  things.  It  is  only  the  timid 
who  will  retire.  A  brave  civilian,  like  a 
brave  soldier,  remains  at  his  post.” 

“  How  is  a  man  to  remain  at  his  post 
when  he  is  turned  out  from  it  ?” 

“  He  must  not  let  himself  be  turned 
out.  Those  who,  like  you,  have  always 
held  Liberal  opinions,  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.” 

“  I  have  always  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment,'”  said  M.  de  Tremonville,  looking 
a  little  bewildered. 

“  But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
always  held  Liberal  opinions  1” 
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M.  de  Tr^monville  sighed  deeply,  but 
said  nothing,  and  his  wife  continued  ; 

“  If  you  had  a  grain  of  spirit  in  you, 
you  would  know  how  to  keep  what  you 
have  got  ;  but  as  it  is,  you  had  better 
leave  every  thing  to  me,  as  usual.” 

“  Leave  every  thing  to  you  !”  groaned 
M.  de  Tr6monville,  rubbing  his  bald 
head  despairingly.  “  Yes,  that  is  what 
I  have  done — and  see  the  consequences  ! 
Look,  I  beg  of  you,  at  the  consequences. 
You  have  nearly  ruined  me  by  your  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  you  have  compromised  my 
future  by  your  ostentatious  Imperialism  ; 
you  have  made  me  a  laughing-stock 
by  your  coquetry,  to  use  no  harsher 
word — ’  ’ 

”  Allans,  allotis,  man  ami !" 

“  I  insist  upon  being  heard.  M.  le 
Marquis  may  take  note  of  what  I  say  if 
he  pleases.  For  once  I  will  speak.  It 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  all  my  misfortunes. 
But  for  you,  should  I  ever  have  left 
Bourbeville-sur-Creuse,  where  I  enjoyed 
a  higher  salary  and  more  consideration 
than  I  do  here  ?  Were  we  not  compelled 
to  solicit  a  change  of  appointment  owing 
to  the  constant  visits  of  M.  le  Prefet, 
and  to  Madame  la  Pr6f6te’s  declaration 
that  she  would  tolerate  such  conduct  no 
longer  ?” 

‘  ‘  Continue — pray  continue.  You  hu¬ 
miliate  yourself  in  insulting  me.” 

“  No.  it  is  you  who  have  humiliated 
me.  I  have  always  loved  respectability 
myself.”  added  poor  M.  de  Tr^monville, 
with  a  touch  of  pathos — “  respectability 
and  a  quiet  life — and  I  abhor  scandals. 
If  I  had  had  a  wife  who  had  shared  my 
ideas,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  to-day — certainly  I  should  have 
been  a  richer  one.  But  you,  madame, 
you  have  blighted  forever  a  career  which 
might  have  ended  in  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion,  and — and  a  comfortable  compe¬ 
tence.” 

And  with  that  he  trotted  out  of  the 
room,  head  first,  feeling  probably  that 
his  courage  would  not  hold  out  much 
longer. 

“  What  coarseness !  what  ingrati¬ 
tude  !”  sighed  Madame  de  Tr^monville, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  “You  per¬ 
ceive,  my  friend,  what  I  have  to  submit 
to.  Shall  we  have  some  music  now,  and 
try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  scene  ?” 

But  L6on  said  he  must  go  ;  and  took 
bis  leave  rather  stiffly.  The  little  conju¬ 


gal  discussion  to  which  he  had  just  lis¬ 
tened  had  in  some  degree  served  to  open 
his  eyes  ;  and  moreover,  that  allusion  to 
the  behavior  of  the  Prefet  at  Bourbeville- 
sur-Creuse  struck  him  as  eminently  un¬ 
satisfactory.  So  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  slowly  home,  musing  sadly,  as 
he  went,  upon  the  frailty  of  all  human 
ideals. 

Chapter  XXllI. 

IN  WHICH  LEON  ASSERTS  HIS  INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE. 

"Eh  bien,  mademoiselle,  v'lh(/ue  nous 
sommes  une  R^publique  !'  ’ 

Jeanne,  waking  in  the  morning  with 
these  words  in  her  ears,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  became  aware  of  Fanchette,  who  had 
brought  in  her  bath  a  full  half  hour  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  fearing  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  announcelnent  of  this  startling 
piece  of  news,  and  who  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  as  if 
the  whole  thing  was  the  best  joke  in  the 
world. 

“  How  terrible  !”  exclaimed  Jeanne  ; 
for  she  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
republicans  with  as  holy  a  horror  as  did 
M.  de  Tr^monville  himself.  ”  Are  you 
sure  there  is  no  mistake,  Fanchette  ?” 

“  Mademoiselle,  it  is  positive.  Pierre 
Cauvin  heard  all  about  it  down  at  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  says  the  whole  town  is  en  file. 
It  seems  that  a  telegram  came,  about  mid¬ 
night,  to  say  that  the  Emperor  was  de¬ 
posed,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  new 
government,  composed  of  a  number  of 
individuals  whose  names  I  cannot  recol¬ 
lect,  only  I  know  that  Jules  Favreis  one 
of  them.  Mademoiselle  remembers  Jules 
Favre,  who  was  here  last  year — an  avo- 
cat,  with  a  tangled  head  of  hair — to  think 
of  his  being  in  the  Government  !  is  it  not 
amusing  ?  Well,  when  the  people  in  the 
town  heard  of  this,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  have  a  salute  fired  ;  and  then 
they  went  up  to  the  Palace,  where  M,  le 
Sous-Gouvemeur  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
and  they  marched  him  down  to  the  Place 
du  Gouvemement,  where  he  had  to  plant 
a  tree  of  liberty,  and  cry  ‘  Vive  la  R^- 
publique  !  '  Poor  gentleman  !  they  say  he 
pulled  a  long  face  over  it ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  If  he  had  refused,  they 
would  have  been  capable  of  throwing 
him  into  the  harbor.  And  now,  Pierie 
Cauvin  says,  they  are  pulling  down  all  the 
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eagles  from  above  the  shop-windows, 
and  they  have  scratched  out  the  names 
of  the  Boulevard  de  I’lmperatrice  and 
the  Rue  Napoleon,  and  everybody  de¬ 
clares  that  we  are  to  have  no  more  mili¬ 
tary  Governors,  and  that  very  likely  M. 
le  Sous-Gouverneur  will  be  sent  away  to 
France  at  once.” 

Fanchette’s  political  opinions  were 
those  of  her  master  and  mistress.  She 
was  a  stanch  royalist,  and  would  have 
been  very  much  offended  at  being  taken 
for  any  thing  else.  In  principle,  there¬ 
fore,  she  considered  a  republic  as  a  far 
worse  form  of  government  than  an  em¬ 
pire.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  had 
all  a  Frenchwoman’s  mischievous  glee 
at  the  overthrow  of  her  rulers,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  a  second 
time,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  narrative, 
“  Is  it  not  amusing  ?” 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  P'rench 
people,  indeed,  all  revolutions  are  much 
what  a  successful  barring-out  of  the 
masters  used  to  be  to  English  school¬ 
boys  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  this  feeling  that  the  Algerian  Repub¬ 
licans  rejoiced  over  the  events  of  Sep¬ 
tember  4.  They  were  good-humored 
enough,  upon  the  whole  ;  and  though, 
in  the  first  flush  of  unfettered  speech, 
some  truculent  menaces  were  hurled  at 
the  heads  of  Bonajiartists  and  r/aciion- 
naires,  nobody  was  injured. 

This  forbearance  was  probably  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  several  months 
after  Sedan  no  such  thing  as  a  Bonapart- 
ist  was  discoverable,  and  partly  also  to 
the  silent  arguments  of  a  couple  of  iron¬ 
clads  which  lay  in  the  port,  and  to  the 
use  of  which  the  Port-Admiral  was  said 
to  have  pointedly  referred  when  “  in¬ 
vited  ”  by  a  few  leading  citizens  to  send 
in  his  resignation.  Leading  citizens,  be¬ 
ing  above  all  things  anxious  to  avert 
bloodshed,  were  fain  therefore  to  let  off 
surplus  energy  by  revelling  in  the  full 
freedom  of  the  press,  by  filling  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  print-shops  with  caricatures 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  by  planting 
sickly  trees  of  liberty  in  every  open  space 
— forgetting  a  little,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  happy  privileges,  the  calamities 
which  had  rendered  them  possible. 

Even  in  the  most  strongly  anti-repub¬ 
lican  circles,  indignation  with  the  fallen 
Empire  overpowered,  for  a  long  time, 
all  jealousy  of  its  successors,  and  was  a 


more  frequent  topic  of  conversation  than 
the  immediate  prospects  of  the  country. 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  especially,  could  not 
contain  himself  when  the  name  of  Na- 
pioleon  III.  was  mentioned,  and  would 
start  to  his  feet,  erect  and  rigid  as  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  clinching  his  little  fists, 
and  shrieking  “A/t  br-r-rigand !”  What 
annoyed  him  more  than  any  thing  else  was 
the  statement  made  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  Emperor  had  driven  over  into 
the  Prussian  lines  smoking  a  cigarette. 
That  the  man  should  have  been  capable 
of  enjoying  tobacco  at  that  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  to  him  almost  more  in¬ 
famous  than  his  failure  to  ”  find  death 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  when 
later  intelligence  announced  that  the 
royal  residence  of  Wilhelmshohe  had 
been  assigned  to  the  captive,  and  that 
Queen  Augusta  had  sent  him  her  own 
cook,  what  further  proof  could  any  one 
want  that  France  had  been  deliberately 
sold  to  the  enemy  ? 

The  crop  of  queerly-named,  and  still 
more  queerly-written  journals  which,  in 
Algeria  as  in  all  other  parts  of  French 
territory,  sprang  up  after  the  declaration 
of  the  republic,  as  thickly  as  mush¬ 
rooms  after  a  thunderstorm,  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  this  view.  The  Cridu  Peupie, 
the  Solidarity  Algyrienne,  and  the  Colon 
en  Colire,  were  all  able  to  tell  their 
readers,  down  to  the  last  centime,  the 
sum  received  by  “  the  man  of  Sedan” 
and  his  accomplices  for  their  treachery, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  full  of  information 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  in¬ 
teresting  nature,  that  they  had  but  little 
space  left  for  recording  the  movements  of 
the  German  armies,  which,  all  this  time, 
w’ere  plodding  steadily  on  towards  Paris. 
And  so,  in  due  course,  came  the  com¬ 
plete  investment  of  the  capital,  and  M. 
Jules  Favre’s  proclamation,  describing 
his  futile  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck 
at  Ferri^res,  which,  as  it  was  a  high- 
sounding  composition,  the  Algerian 
papers  published  in  extenso. 

This  artless  effusion  of  the  unlucky 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
sufficiently  laughed  over  in  its  time,  and, 
by  reason  of  a  striking  phrase  or  two,  has 
little  chance  of  obtaining  a  kindly  obliv¬ 
ion.  A  statesman  who,  not  content  with 
displaying  his  hopeless  ineptitude  in  the 
Cabinet,  must  needs  blazon  it  forth  to  the 
world  ;  who,  by  way  of  reply  to  suggest- 
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ed  conditions  for  an  armistice,  “  turns  sought  out  his  sister,  to  whom  he  still 
aside  to  devour  the  tears  that  choke  instinctively  turned  in  moments  of  emer- 
him  who  imagines  that  glowing  Ian-  gency,  and,  without  waste  of  words,  de- 
guage  is  likely  to  have  the  smallest  effect  dared  his  purpose, 
upon  a  successful,  hard-headed  Prussian,  “  Jeanne,”  said  he,  “I  am  going  to 
and  whose  notions  of  propitiatory  sacri-  join  the  army  immediately.” 


fice  do  not  include  ”  an  inch  of  our  ter¬ 
ritory,  nor  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,”  is 
perhaps  a  legitimate  subject  for  the  mirth 
of  practical  people  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  a  simple  eloquence  about  the 
composition  which  found  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people.  Jules 
Favre’s  words  were  caught  up  and 
echoed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  in  truth  the 
humor  of  them  (if  humor  there  be)  con¬ 
sists  less  in  the  despairing  defiance  they 
breathed  than  in  the  fact  that  those  stones 
and  inches  had  to  be  ceded,  in  the  se¬ 
quel  by  the  very  man  who  had  so  ardent¬ 
ly  vowed  to  retain  them  ;  while  as  for 
tears,  they  are  but  an  expression  of 
emotion  held  to  be  unseemly  by  northern 
nations,  but  not  so  considered  by  the 
Latin  races  of  our  own  day,  nor  by  the 
Greeks  of  old  time. 

Leon,  when  he  read  M.  Favre’s  circu¬ 
lar,  was  very  nearly  crying  over  it  him¬ 
self,  out  of  sheer  mortification.  Ever 
since  September  4th  he  had  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  shame  of  his  present  life  of 
inglorious  security  ;  and  if  any  thing  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  his  discontent, 
it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  hasti¬ 
ly-written  lines  in  which  Saint-Luc  re¬ 
counted  his  escape  from  the  captured 
army  at  Sedan,  and  his  safe  reception, 
after  many  perils  and  adventures,  into 
the  corps  of  General  Vinoy.  Thus  far 
Leon  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
where  he  was,  less  by  the  Duchess’s  pite¬ 
ous  pleadings  than  by  the  assurance  of  all 
his  friends  that  peace  was  imminent  and 
inevitable  ;  but  now  he  was  determined 
that  he  would  be  cajoled  in  this  way  no 
longer.  That  the  struggle  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  the  uttermost  was  beyond  a 
doubt.  People  were  already  beginning 
to  talk  of  a  Uv^e  en  masse  ;  and  a  time 
might  come  when  he  would  be  forced  to 
take  his  share  of  it,  with  or  without  his 
consent.  Should  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  declined  to  fight  for  his  country 
till  his  country  had  had  to  drag  him  into 
the  ranks  ? 

Primed  with  the  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ments  which  such  thoughts  suggested,  he 


Jeanne  was  sitting  in  a  cool  comer  of 
the  garden,  upon  a  marble  bench,  shield¬ 
ed  from  the  sun  by  a  tall  cypress-hedge 
and  some  overspreading  umbrella-pines. 
She  neither  turned  her  head  nor  answered, 
but  gazed  absently  at  the  glittering  sea 
beneath  her  and  the  clearly-marked  line 
of  the  horizon,  as  if  she  had  heard  noth¬ 
ing.  Leon,  who  was  familiar  with  all  her 
moods,  knew  that  with  her  silence  by  no 
means  implied  consent,  and,  to  save  time, 
replied  to  her  objections  before  they 
were  uttered. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  making  the  worst 
of  things  ?”  he  asked.  “The  chances 
are  greatly  against  my  being  killed  ;  any¬ 
body  will  tell  you  that ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  all  that  can  be  urged  against  my  go¬ 
ing  simply  amounts  to  this — that  you  and 
the  Duchess  will  be  uneasy  and  anxious 
about  me  while  I  am  away.  You  know 
quite  well  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance  ;  but  surely  you  will 
allow  that  it  is  more  important  still  that 
I  should  not  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
every  man  of  my  acquaintance,  and — ” 

”  No  one  would  dare  to  insinuate  that 
you  had  disgraced  yourself,”  interposed 
Jeanne  quickly.  “You  have  your  regi¬ 
ment  here  ;  and  you  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve,  any  day,  if  the  Arabs 
should  rise,  as  1  am  told  they  are  very 
likely  to  do.” 

“  They  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
any  such  thing,”  returned  L6on,  slap¬ 
ping  his  leg  impatiently  with  his  cane  ; 
“  and  even  if  they  did,  I  believe  the 
Duchess  would  at  once  find  some  excel¬ 
lent  reason  for  my  staving  at  home.” 

“  The  Duchess  is  ill,  and  is  growing 
very  old.  She  is  convinced  that,  if  you 
left  us  now,  she  would  never  see  you 
again.  It  is  only  natural  that  she  should 
feel  so  ;  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
that  into  consideration.” 

“  So  I  do  ;  but  I  have  myself  to  con¬ 
sider  as  well.  One  or  other  of  us  must 
give  way  ;  and,  admitting  that  she  has 
every  ground  for  her  fears,  which  of  us 
would  sacrifice  most — she,  by  bidding  me 
good-by  now  instead  of  a  few  months 
hence,  or  I,  by  giving  every  shop-boy  in 
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France,  who  had  carried  a  chassepot  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  right  to  sneer  at  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  days  ?  The  Duchess  means 
to  be  kind,  but  she  is  a  little  selfish,  as 
all  old  people  are,  and  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  try  and  make  her  understand  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  undergo  all  the  hardships 
of  a  private  soldier’s  life  for  my  own 
amusement.  With  you  it  is  different. 
You  have  good  sense  enough  to  see  that 
it  is  simply  my  duty — and  a  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  too — to  go  and  fight ;  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  help  instead  of  op¬ 
posing  me.  Why,  you  let  Saint-Luc  go 
without  a  word  !” 

This  was  an  argument  to  which  Jeanne 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  reply  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  though  sorely  against  her  will,  she 
could  not  but  inwardly  acknowledge  that 
the  young  man’s  instincts  were  right. 
She  was  weak  enough,  however,  to  put 
in  the  old  plea  of  the  probability  of  peace. 

‘  ‘  That  chance  is  finally  disposed  of,  a? 
the  papers  will  convince  you,”  answered 
L^on,  pulling  the  Cri  du  PeupU  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  dropping  it  on  to  her 
lap.  “  Read  that,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  give  in  until  we  are 
exterminated.  Now  I  must  go,  for  I 
have  a  great  many  instructions  to  give  to 
Pierre  Cauvin  ;  but  remember,  Jeanne, 
when  I  broach  the  subject  of  my  joining 
the  army,  at  dinner  this  evening,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  suppiort  me  ;  and  if  you 
really  love  me,  you  will  do  so.” 

And  with  that  he  marched  off.  A  year 
ago,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
speak  so  peremptorily  ;  but  he  was  out  of 
leading-strings  now,  and  had  begun  to 
feel  all  the  conscious  superiority  of  a 
very  young  man  over  the  womankind  of 
his  household. 

Jeanne  made  no  effort  to  retain  him. 
She  saw  that  he  would  go  to  France — 
perhaps  even  that  he  ought  to  go — and 
that  combating  his  resolution  would  but 
serve  to  strengthen  it.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  her  heart  from  sinking  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  nor  her  imagination  from 
conjuring  up  a  host  of  dire  possibilities  ; 
for  though  in  most  matters  she  had  cour¬ 
age  enough  for  any  two,  she  was  a  ver¬ 
itable  coward  where  Lion’s  safety  was 
concerned.  If  the  destinies  of  France 
had  been  entrusted  to  her  hands  at  that 
moment,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  peace 
would  have  been  purchased  at  the  price  of 
as  large  a  cession  of  inches  and  stones  as 


the  invader  might  have  thought  fit  to  de¬ 
mand.  Mechanically  she  unfolded  the 
newspaper  which  L^on  had  thrown  to 
her,  to  see  how  far  popular  opinion  might 
seem  disposed  towards  a  pacific  policy. 

Upon  this  point  the  Cri  du  P tuple  was 
perfectly  explicit.  There  was  to  be  no 
yielding,  no  hesitation,  and  neither  peace 
nor  truce  till  the  enemy  should  be  driven 
back  across  the  frontier  ;  the  resources  of 
the  country,  both  in  lives  and  money, 
were  to  be  taxed,  if  need  should  be,  to 
the  utmost ;  and  all  able-bodied  men  (ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  such  as  were  required  for 
civil  employment  and  the  cultured  few 
whose  duty  compelled  them  to  stay  at 
home,  and  write  leading  articles)  were 
to  be  called  under  arms  forthwith.  The 
Cri  du  Peuple  considered  that  the  hour 
had  now  struck  for  the  converting  of 
every  citizen  (always  with  the  above- 
named  exceptions)  into  a  soldier,  and  was 
further  of  opinion  that  the  Bonapartists 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  rank. 
These  editorial  utterances  filled  the  first 
page  of  the  sheet ;  the  second  was  taken 
up  by  Jules  Favre’s  circular,  and  by  ap¬ 
propriate  comments  thereon  ;  and  the 
third  contained  an  article  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  most  uncompromising 
views,  who,  to  use  his  own  forcible 
words,  "  was  convinced  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
final  extinction  of  the  traitors,  cowards, 
and  bandits  who  have  too  long  usurped 
the  proud  position  of  rulers  of  mankind.” 

“  In  the  sad  circumstances  in  which 
Europe  now  finds  itself,”  continued  this 
moderate  reformer,  “  we  believe  that  we 
are  fulfilling  a  high  duty  of  morality  and 
humanity  in  suggesting  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  following  prices  be  placed 
upon  the  heads  of  the  monsters  whose 
names  we  append  : 


Charles-Louis- Napoleon  Bonaparte. . . .  25.000 
Bismarck  (the  enemy  of  the  human  race)  25,000 

William,  King  of  Prussia .  25.000 

Moltke .  15,000 

Werder  {U  bourreau  de  Strasbourg) . 15,000 

Emile  Ollivier  (of  the  light  heart) .  10,000 

Clement  Duvernois  (more  than  he  is 
worth,  but  no  honest  citizen  would 
soil  his  hands  by  touching  the 
wretch  for  less) . 5, 000” 


From  the  above  excerjjt  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  no  caricature)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tigerish  element  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Voltaire,  enters  so  largely  into  the 
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disposition  of  his  countrymen,  was  not 
wanting  among  the  contributors  to  the 
Cri  du  PeupU.  The  last  page  of  that 
spirited  print  offered  a  very  fair  example 
of  the  simious  side  of  the  national  char¬ 
acter,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  a  series  of 
mischievous  and  gleeful  attacks  upon  the 
reputation  of  local  dignitaries.  Under 
the  title  of  ‘  ‘  Les  Fonctionnaires  de  f  Em¬ 
pire :  leurs  hauts  faits  et gestes,”  Jeanne 
came  upon  a  paragraph  headed  “  Bon- 
jean,  soi-disant  de  Trdmonville”  in  which 
our  old  friend  was  somewhat  roughly 
handled.  “  The  son  of  a  simple  peas¬ 
ant,  who  earned  his  living  in  the  hamlet 
of  Tremonville  in  Dauphin6,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  own 
pigs  and  fowls,  and  partly  by  stealing 
those  of  his  neighbors,  the  young  Baptiste 
Bonjean  early  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
thieving,  lying,  and  fawning  upon  his  su¬ 
periors.  Under  the  regime  from  which 
we  have  just  escaped  he  could  nave  pos¬ 
sessed  no  better  credentials  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  life.” 

Such  were  the  opening  sentences  of  a 
concise  biography,  which,  after  following 
the  juvenile  delinquent  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  his  successful  career,  im¬ 
puting  to  him  enough  crimes  to  have  mer¬ 
ited  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  incidentally  disposing  of  his  wife's 
character  in  terms  whose  plainness  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  wound  up  with  a 
significant  warning  that  the  rule  of  ad¬ 
venturers  of  this  stamp  would  be  toler¬ 
ated  no  longer.  "  We  are  the  more  de¬ 
sirous,”  concluded  the  writer,  “that 
the  citizen  Bonjean  should  at  once  learn 
the  necessity  for  withdrawing  his  dis¬ 
honored  person  from  our  town,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  now  professes  republican  principles, 
and  has  been  sedulously  exerting  the  oc¬ 
cult  influences  which  such  reptiles  know 
how  to  use  to  get  himself  confirmed  in 
the  appointment  which  he  at  present  dis¬ 
graces.  Should  he  succeed  in  his  de¬ 
sign.  the  people  of  Algiers  will,  without 
any  doubt,  find  a  summary  means  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  him.” 

With  a  smile  that  ended  in  a  sigh, 
Jeanne  let  the  paper  slide  to  the  ground. 

The  truculent  absurdities  of  a  half- 
educated  scribbler  were  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance  in  themselves,  but  they  served 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
that  republican  was  as  little  disposed  as 


imperial  France  to  look  truth  in  the  face. 
There  could  be  no  question  but  that  the 
war  would  be  prosecuted  indefinitely,  nor 
any  doubt  but  that  L6on  would  have  to 
take  his  part  in  it 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  death  nor 
wounds  that  Jeanne  dreaded  for  her 
brother — these  were  contingencies  which 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  contem¬ 
plate — but  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  he  must  needs  undergo,  and  for 
which  she  imagined  him  to  be  in  no  way 
fitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young 
man  was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  as  well 
able  to  make  his  dinner  off  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  contents  of  a  camp-kettle,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  afterwards, 
as  any  soldier  in  the  French  service  ;  but 
this  Jeanne  could  not  see.  Her  love  for 
her  brother  had  always  been  of  a  more 
or  less  maternal  nature  ;  and  now,  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  all  the  minor  maladies — 
colds  in  the  head,  toothaches,  and  what 
not — which  had  afflicted  him  from  time 
to  time,  she  fell  to  drawing  harrowing 
mental  pictures  of  his  sufferings  from 
one  or  other  of  these  terrible  ailments 
in  a  wintry,  inhospitable  land,  with  no  one 
to  pet  and  comfort  him  under  them,  till 
her  heart  overflowed  with  pity  and  her 
eyes  with  tears. 

And  so  she  sat  idly  on  her  shady 
bench,  while  the  heavy-footed  hours 
crept  by,  and  the  sun  struck  downwards 
in  his  might,  shrivelling  the  brown  herb¬ 
age,  and  making  the  air  quiver,  and  the 
voices  of  Nature  were  dumb,  and  all 
things  were  pervaded  by  a  brooding  sense 
of  depression  which  northern  people  can 
hardly  understand  as  associated  with  fair 
weather. 

After  a  time,  there  came  an  audible  stir 
from  the  direction  of  the  house  ;  a  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps,  of  eager,  subdued 
voices  ;  and  then  a  horse  was  led  out 
from  the  stable,  and  somebody  mounted 
him  and  galloped  away,  along  the  high¬ 
road,  towards  the  town.  Jeanne  started 
to  her  feet  at  once,  feeling  instinctively 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  what  she  had 
heard  ;  in  fact,  hardly  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  a  groom  being  despatched  to  Algiers 
upon  some  commission  or  other  ;  but 
when  misfortune  is  in  the  air,  it  has  a  way 
of  making  itself  felt  through  the  most 
ordinary  channels,  and  Jeanne  was 
scarcely  surprised  when  Fanchette  came 
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hastening  out  to  meet  her,  wringing  her 
hands  and  apostrophizing  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar. 

“  Oh,  mademoiselle  !”  gasped  the  old 
woman  incoherently,  “  what  a  misfor¬ 
tune  !  ^Vho  could  have  foreseen  it  ? — 
ah,  how  terrible  ! — Madame  la  Du- 
chesse — ” 

Jeanne  put  her  aside,  and  stepped  into 
the  house.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
Leon  met  her,  looking  very  pale  and 
grave. 

“  We  have  got  her  into  bed,”  he  said, 

“  but  I  don’t  know  what  we  ought  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes.  No — do  not  go 
up  yet  ;  you  would  be  shocked  perhaps, 
and  you  can  do  no  good.  Her  face  is  so 
horribly  changed,  and  one  side — ” 

Jeanne  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
hurried  upstairs  into  the  bedroom, 
where,  with  a  group  of  frightened  and 
helpless  women-servants  round  her  bed, 
the  poor  old  Duchess  lay,  stricken  down 
by  paralysis. 

Chapter  XXIV'. 

CHANGES. 

Poor  old  Duchess  !  her  long  life-jour¬ 
ney  was  drawing  towards  a  close  at  last. 
For  her  not  many  more  suns  would  rise 
and  set.  For  her  there  was  an  end  of 
planning  and  plotting,  of  gossip  and 
tittle-tattle,  of  jewels  and  laces,  of  well- 
meant,  ostentatious  charities,  of  patron¬ 
izing  humble  folks  and  smiling  upon 
great  ones.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  she 
would  have  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
that  silent,  unseen  multitude  to  whom 
”  the  reed  is  as  the  oak.”  The  doctor 
came  up  post-haste,  but  she  was  beyond 
help  of  doctors,  as  the  good  man  himself 
was  the  first  to  admit,  blowing  his  nose 
loudly  the  while,  with  a  many-colored 
j)Ocket-handkerchief. 

”  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  he 
sorrowfully,  ”  I  am  completely  upset.  A 
lady  so  noble,  so  venerable  !  Our  con¬ 
solation  must  be  that  she  has  been  spared 
to  reach  a  great  age  ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
a  constitution  far  from  robust.  1  do  not 
say  it  to  vaunt  myself,  though  it  is  true 
that  Madame  la  Duchesse  has  availed  her¬ 
self  of  my  poor  services  for  many  years 
past.  Alas  !  monsieur,  in  her  1  lose  the 
most  amiable  of  my  patients.” 

He  might  have  added  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  too  ;  and  very  likely  this  aspect  of 


the  misfortune  did  not  fail  to  present  it¬ 
self  to  him,  seeing  that  doctors  are,  after 
all,  but  men,  and  very  generally  have 
families  to  support.  Some  directions  and 
prescriptions  he  gave,  as  in  duty  bound  ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  mention  that  they 
would  be  of  very  little  use.  The  end 
might  come  immediately,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  ;  it  was  not  likely,  in  any 
case,  to  be  delayed  beyond  a  week.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  one  could  hardly 
wish  that  it  should  be.  And  so  the  doc¬ 
tor  took  his  leave,  and  scrambled  into  the 
shabby  leather-curtained  waggonette  that 
was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

“  pas,  malheureux,  au  pas  !"  Leon 
heard  him  exclaim,  in  a  strident  whis¬ 
per,  as  the  coachman  whipped  up  his 
rough  little  horse.  ”  Have  you  no  en¬ 
trails,  then,  that  you  drive  away  as  from 
a  wedding  ?” 

The  Duchess  did  not  die  that  day,  nor 
the  next,  and  gradually  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  not  speech.  The  house¬ 
hold  was  disorganized,  as  all  households 
are  at  such  times.  There  was  not  much 
to-be  done,  yet  nobody  liked  to  go  about 
his  ordinary  avocations.  The  servants 
collected  in  the  corridors,  and  talked  to¬ 
gether  in  awe-struck  undertones  ;  M.  de 
Fontvieille  hurried  in  and  out,  upon  one 
needless  errand  or  another  ;  and  L6on 
wandered  uneasily  about  the  house, 
stealing  on  tip-toe,  every  now  and  then, 
into  the  darkened  room  where  Jeanne  sat, 
night  and  day,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  woman. 

Of  what  was  the  p)oor  old  soul  think¬ 
ing,  as  she  lay  there  through  the  long, 
hot  hours,  her  eyes  wandering  restlessly 
over  wall  and  ceiling,  and  one  withered 
hand  forever  plucking  at  the  bed¬ 
clothes  ?  More  than  once,  when  L6on 
was  beside  her,  she  struggled  hard  to 
speak,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  piteous, 
entreating  gaze  which  troubled  the  lad  a 
little. 

”  What  is  it  ?  What  does  she  mean 
he  whispered  to  his  sister  ;  but  Jeanne 
avoided  answering  the  question.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  hardly  gen¬ 
erous  to  urge,  at  this  time,  what  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  Duchess’s  wish,  seeing 
that  it  was  identical  with  her  own.  M. 
de  Fontvieille  was  less  scrupulous. 
”  The  cause  of  her  agitation  is  evident 
enough,”  he  said.  ”  Promise  her  that 
you  will  remain  at  home,  and  take  care 
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of  your  sister,  when  she  is  gone,  poor, 
dear  lady,  and  you  will  see  that  she  will 
become  tranquil  at  once.  Come,  my  boy, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  perform  so  simple 
an  act  of  duty,  and  to  soothe  the  last 
moments  of  one  who  has  been  as  much 
as  a  mother  to  you.” 

Leon,  however,  did  refuse.  Certainly, 
he  said,  he  would  promise  to  do  his  duty 
towards  his  sister  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  More  than  that  he  could  not  do, 
and  more  ought  not  to  be  asked  of  him. 
For  the  sake  of  no  one,  living  or  dead, 
would  he  bind  himself  to  abstain  from 
striking  a  blow  for  his  country. 

So,  if  that  were  what  poor  old  Madame 
de  Breuil  wanted,  she  had  to  do  without 
it,  as  she  had  had  to  do  without  many 
another  thing  in  the  course  of  her  long 
pilgrimage. 

”  This  world  is  but  a  poor  pl.nce,” 
sighed  old  Fanchette,  with  her  apron  up 
to  her  eyes — “  nothing  but  vexation  and 
disappointment  and  pain,  from  begin¬ 
ning  toend.  Madame  la  Duchesse  IS  more 
to  be  envied  than  we  who  remain  behind. 
Ah,  if  we  had  all  lived  as  she  has  done, 
there  would  be  little  need  to  say  masses 
for  the  repose  of  our  souls  when  our  own 
lime  came.  Heaven  be  praised  !  she 
will  soon  be  an  angel  in  Paradise.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  Duchess  was 
very  anxious  to  be  an  angel,  or  in  any 
great  hurry  to  enter  Paradise.  Once, 
when  Jeanne,  in  a  despondent  mood, 
had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  life  was 
worth  hkving,  the  old  lady  had  assured 
her  that  in  a  few  years’  time  she  would 
certainly  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  “  You  young  people  are 
fractious  and  impatient.  If  life  does  not 
bring  you  exactly  what  you  want,  you  cry 
out  that  you  are  tired  of  it.  For  me  life 
is  like  an  old  friend  from  whom  I  can  take 
occasional  rough  usage  without  murmur¬ 
ing,  and  whom  I  should  love  for  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason.” 
Now  she  had  to  bid  adieu  to  her  old 
friend  forever  ;  to  leave  “the  warm  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  cheerful  day,”  and  set  out, 
shivering  and  alone,  for  some  unknown 
land.  Very  possibly  the  outlook  may 
not  have  seemed  to  her  an  altogether 
smiling  one.  However,  as  she  never 
spoke  again,  nobody  had  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  arriving  at  the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  the  priests  who  came  to  administer 
the  viaticum  to  her  declared  that  her  ex¬ 


emplary  life  had  found  a  fitting  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  most  edifying  of  death-beds. 

And  so,  at  length,  Louise,  Duchesse  de 
Breuil,  passed  away,  fortified  by  the  sac¬ 
raments  of  the  Church.  She  had  been 
a  well-known  woman  in  her  day,  but  had 
outlived  name,  fame,  beauty,  and  friends 
by  many,  many  years,  and  the  news  of 
her  death  affected  nobody  beyond  her 
own  home  circle,  unless  it  was  the  Due 
de  Breuil,  who  considered  that  he  had 
been  kept  out  of  a  portion  of  his  rightful 
income  by  her  for  an  inexcusably  long 
time. 

Jeanne  took  the  loss  of  her  kindly, 
fussy  old  duenna  terribly  to  heart. 
Long  as  she  had  foreseen  the  approach 
of  the  inevitable  event,  and  calmly  as  she 
had  often  spoken  of  it,  yet,  when  it  came, 
it  almost  stunned  her  by  its  sudden¬ 
ness,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  yearning  regret  and  remorse  to 
which  few  people  can  be  strangers.  Now 
that  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  amends, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself  humbly  and 
sadly  that  she  had  never  done  the  Duch¬ 
ess  justice.  She  remembered,  with  many 
a  pang  of  shame,  how  little  allowance  she 
had  made  for  the  querulousness  of  old 
age  and  for  a  character  differing  at  every 
point  from  her  own.  All  her  by-gone  re¬ 
jections  of  proffered  confidences,  all  her 
cold  or  scornful  speeches  and  occasional 
little  shabby  acts,  rose  up  before  her  in 
proportions  which  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  never  have  assumed  if  the  subject 
of  them  had  been  alive  and  well.  Every¬ 
body  knows  the  sensation.  It  passes 
away  with  time,  like  all  human  sensa¬ 
tions,  good  and  bad,  and  I  dare  say  a 
great  many  of  us  manage  to  get  over  it 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  Jeanne,  who 
felt  more  deeply  than  most,  did  not  rally 
so  quickly.  Had  she  been  less  unhappy 
on  her  own  score,  at  this  time,  no  doubt 
the  blow  would  not  have  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  her  ;  as  it  was,  she  seemed  utterly 
crushed  and  altered  by  it.  She  would 
sit  for  hours,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
her  hands  before  her,  unable  to  settle 
down  to  any  occupation,  and  forgetful 
even  of  the  household  duties  which  had 
hitherto  been  as  a  second  nature  to  her  ; 
she  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat 
any  thing  ;  and  any  trifle — a  passing  al¬ 
lusion,  the  sight  of  the  Duchess’s  empty 
chair,  or  of  a  sunshade  lying  where  the 
old  lady  had  laid  it  down,  for  the  last 
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time,  on  the  hall  table — sufficed  to  send 
her  into  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  weep¬ 
ing. 

L^on,  albeit  “  profoundly  touched  ” 
— to  use  his  own  expression — by  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  sensibility,  ended 
by  finding  it  a  little  irritating.  Grief 
over  their  joint  bereavement  was,  of 
course,  highly  becoming — he  himself  had 
shed  “  a  torrent  of  tears”  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral — but  that  grief  should  be 
thus  prolonged,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  was  surely  neither  natural  nor 
needful  ;  and  what  made  it  especially  in¬ 
convenient  was  that,  while  Jeanne  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  frame  of  mind,  neither  he 
nor  M.  de  Kontvieille  liked  to  trouble 
her  with  those  discussions  as  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  manner  of  life  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  urgent,  and  in  which 
both  of  them  felt  that  her  voice  ought  to 
be  heard.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  they 
took  their  own  line  of  action,  deeming 
it,  upon  the  whole,  most  advisable  to 
keep  the  person  principally  concerned  in 
the  dark  until  they  should  be  able  to  lay 
some  definite  proposition  before  her. 

This  moment  came  towards  the  end  of 
October,  when  M.  Gambetta,  newly  de¬ 
scended  from  his  balloon,  was  working 
with  might  and  main  at  the  formation  of 
a  new  national  army  ;  when  Saint-Luc, 
who  had  turned  up  at  Tours  in  the  nick 
of  lime  to  receive  a  colonel’s  commis¬ 
sion,  was  collecting  and  drilling  a  rough 
corps  of  iclaireurs-d-cheval ;  when  a 
sudden  revival  of  hope  was  spreading 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  when  Metz,  alas  !  was  totter¬ 
ing  to  its  fall. 

Algiers  and  its  neighborhood  lay  quiv¬ 
ering  and  gasping  under  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  sirocco  which  had  already  lasted 
two  days,  blowing  not,  as  in  the  winter 
time,  in  furious  gusts,  but  in  steady, 
slowly  moving  waves  of  red-hot  air — if 
such  an  expression  be  permissible.  The 
sky  overhead  was  of  a  dull  coppery  hue  ; 
the  mountains  were  veiled  ;  the  sun  shone 
dimly  through  an  atmosphere  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  hovering  mist  of  fine  sand, 
which  settled  and  penetrated  everywhere 
— even  through  the  closed  windows  and 
shutters  of  the  salon  where  Jeanne,  ut¬ 
terly  prostrated  both  in  mind  and  body, 
lay  idly  stretched  upon  a  sofa.  To  her 
entered  M.  de  Kontvieille,  exhausted  but 
unconquered,  and  seating  himself  at  her 


side,  drew  a  bundle  of  letters  from  bis 
pocket,  and  cleared  his  voice  with  the 
unmistakable  air  of  one  who  has  a  state¬ 
ment  to  make. 

“  I  fear,  my  dear  child,”  he  began, 
”  that  I  do  not  find  you  much  disposed 
to  talk  over  some  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance.” 

“  Not  much,”  murmured  Jeanne 
faintly. 

”  No  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
you  should  be.  Still,  business  is  busi¬ 
ness,  and  correspondence  must  not  be 
left  unanswered.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
you  can  hardly  continue  to  live  as  you 
are  now  living  ? — that  the  laws  of  society 
do  not  permit  a  young  lady  to  dispense 
with  some — protector  ?” 

”  Have  I  not  got  L6on  ?” 

”  It  is  of  a  protector  of  your  own  sex 
that  you  stand  in  need.  And  besides, 
L^on  cannot  be  with  you  much  longer. 
In  point  of  fact,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has 
offered  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  his  regi¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer.” 

“  He  might  have  told  me  about  it,” 
said  Jeanne.  “  I  have  never  been  selfish 
with  him.  I  should  not  have  attempted 
to  keep  him  here,  now  that  the  Duchess 
is  gone — ” 

”  Dear  mademoiselle,  neither  you  nor 
any  one  else  could  have  kept  him  here. 
The  young  man  has  got  the  war-fever  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  that  dis¬ 
ease  except  shells  and  bullets,  and  even 
they  do  not  cure  everybody.  What 
would  you  have  ?  We  were  all  young 
once.” 

“  I  am  not  complaining  of  L^on — nor 
of  any  thing.  What  is  it  that  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?” 

“  I  was  about  to  tell  you.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  that  L^on  was  determined  to  leave 
us,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
place  you  under  the  care  of  some  relation 
or  friend  up  to  the  time  of  your  marriage, 
I  wrote  to  your  cousins  in  Auvergne, 
laying  the  case  before  them,  and  asking 
them  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  you  a  temporary  home,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  would  willingly 
contribute  whatever  sum  they  might 
think  fit  towards  the  defrayal  of  any  in¬ 
creased  household  expenditure  which 
your  visit  might  entail.  Their  answer 
was  not  of  the  most  cordial.  They  said 
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it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to  re¬ 
ceive  you,  but  that  you  would  be  badly 
lodged  as  the  chateau  was  unfortunately 
under  repair.  They  thought  it  only  right 
to  add  that,  in  the  present  lamentable 
state  of  the  country,  their  own  plans  must 
be  very  uncertain,  and  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  leave  France  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Finally,  they  assured  me  that, 
poor  as  they  were,  and  heavy  as  the  cost 
would  probably  be  of  entertaining  one 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  their  rough 
country  fare,  it  was  not  their  habit  to 
send  in  a  bill  to  their  guests.  L^on 
and  I  agreed  that,  before  continuing  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  these  civil-spoken  people, 
we  would  address  ourselves  to  your 
mother’s  sister,  Madame  Ashley.  Ah, 
this  time,  for  example,  we  fell  upon  a 
human  being  !  Here  is  her  response, 
which  arrived  this  morning.  Its  French 
is  original,  its  style  is  not  precisely  that 
of  the  Academy,  but  its  sentiments  are 
those  of  a  woman  of  heart.  Excellent 
and  respectable  lady  !  Here  is  her  letter  ; 
read  it  for  yourself 

*'  Holmhukst,  Surrey,  October,  1870. 

“  Mon  CHER  Monsieur, 

“  Je  viens  de  recevoir  voire  lettre,  et  j'ap- 
prends  avec  sincere  regret  la  mort  de  Madame 
ia  Duchcsse  de  Breuil.  Je  n’ai  jamais  eu 
I’avantage  de  connattre  cette  dame  personnelle- 
ment,  mais  j'ai  bien  souvent  entendu  parler 
d'elle,  et  je  ne  doute  point  qu'elle  ne  soil  en¬ 
tree,  comme  vous  dites,  dans  le  royaume  des 
cieux,  oil  je  compte  rencontrer,  un  jour,  tous 
les  bons  Chretiens,  quoique  pas  catholique- 
romaine  moi-meme. 

“  Quant  4  la  chire  ni^e  que  je  ne  connais 
que  de  nom,  je  n’ai  assurement  pas  besoin  de 
vous  dire  qu’elle  sera  mille  fois  la  bien  venue 
chez  nous,  que  mes  filles  ont  grande  envie  de 
faire  sa  connaissance,  et  que  plus  longtemps 
elle  restera  avec  nous,  plus  nous  serons  con¬ 
tents.  Je  voudrais  bien  qu’il  ffkt  possible  que 
son  marriage  eut  lieu  de  cette  maison.  Ce 
serait  pour  nous  une  beile  fete,  et  nous  avons 
mcme  dans  le  voisinage  une  tr^gentille  petite 
chapelle  catholique-roinaine  oil  la  ciretiionie 
pourrait  elrc  solemnisee.  Mais  pour  9a  il 
faudra  attendre  la  fin  de  cette  malheureuse 
guerre.  Dieu  veuille  que  M.  de  Saint-Luc  en 
revienne  sain  et  sauf,  ainsi  que  mon  bon  neveu 
Leon,  que  nous  avons  tous  appris  4  aimer 
pendant  son  sejour  en  Angleterre. 

"  En  attendant,  Jeanne  sera  ici  comme  chez 
elle.  Nous  ferons  de  notre  mieux  pour  la 
rendre  comfortable,  et  j’ose  promettre  qu’elle 
n’aura  k  se  plaindre  de  rien.si  ce  n’est  du  climat, 
qui,  du  reste,  est  moins  mauvais  qu’on  ne  le 
pretend.  Dites-lui,  avec  mon  meilleur  amour 
(e’est  une  expression  anglaise  qui  se  com- 
prend  mais  ne  se  traduit  pas)  que  nous  la  re- 
cevrons  de  grand  coeur. 


"  Excuses,  monsieur,  mon  mauvais  fran9ais. 
Du  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  je  parlais  passable- 
ment  bien  votre  langue,  mais  depuis  lors  j’ai 
oubli4  bien  des  choses,  et  ce  qui  est  le  plus  en- 
nuyeux  e’est  que  je  ne  puis  trouver,  dans  ce 
moment,  ni  mon  dictionnaire  ni  mon  No£l  et 
Chapsal.  C’est  egal — vous  n’en  comprendrez 
pas  moins  qu’il  me  tarde  d’embtasser  la  fille 
de  ma  pauvre  ch^re  soRur,  et  que  je  vous  suis 
bien  reconnaissante  de  toute  la  bont4  que 
vous  avez  eue  pour  elle. 

“  Recevez,  monsieur,  I’assurance  de  mon 
amitii  sincere. 

”  Anne  Ashley. 

”  M.  Ashley  fait  dire  qu’il  ira  volontiers 
prendre  sa  ni4ce  4  Marseille  ;  le  voyage  ne  lui 
fera  que  du  bien.  II  le  prolongcrait  meme 
jusqu’en  Alg6ne,  s’il  le  fallait,  mais  pour  vous 
dire  la  verite,  il  craint  un  peu  le  mal  de  mer.’* 

This  hearty  missive  came  like  a  whiff 
of  cool  English  air  to  Jeanne  as  she  sat 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  her  African 
home.  She  read  it  through  twice,  smil¬ 
ing  a  little  as  she  did  so,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Duchess’s  death  ;  but  when 
she  folded  it  up  and  returned  it  to  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Dear  child,”  said  he  persuasively, 
“  do  not  let  prejudice  deter  you  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  hospitality  of  these  good 
English  people.  It  is  true  that  Madame 
Ashley  expresses  herself  a  little  like  a 
provincial  and  places  a  superfluous  r  in 
manage  y  but  we  must  not  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  she  is  either  an  uneducated  or 
a  vulgar  person.  On  the  contrary,  I  de¬ 
tect  in  this  letter  traces  of  a  refinement, 
blunted,  it  may  be,  by  rural  surround¬ 
ings,  still — ” 

”  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  of 
that  kind,”  interrupted  Jeanne.  “  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  aunt  is  as  charming 
as  she  is  kind.  But  I  could  not  stay  at 
Holmhurst.” 

”  And  why  not,  if  you  please  ?”  asked 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  with  a  shade  of  impa¬ 
tience  in  his  voice. 

”  Because  I  had  rather  not.” 

”  That  is  not  a  reason.” 

“  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  give 
my  reason  for  disliking  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  it  would  at  least  show  some 
consideration  for  those  who  love  you, 
and  are  trying  to  do  their  best  for  you, 
if  you  did.  And  then  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  alternative  course  you 
can  propose.” 

"  Well,  there  is  an  alternative.  The 
convent  is  open  to  me  ;  and  I  should  be 
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very  happy  with  the  good  sisters  till — 
till  I  was  wanted  in  the  w’orld  again.” 

“  Impossible !”  exclaimed  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  with  a  gesture  of  horror. 
”  You,  to  whom  liberty  and  the  free  air 
are  as  meat  and  drink,  to  pass  intermin¬ 
able  days  between  the  four  white  walls  of 
that  prison-house  !  Why,  you  would  die 
of  it.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  under¬ 
valuing  the  benefits  of  religious  life  and 
of  occasional  periods  of  seclusion.  I 
admit  that,  by  stretching  a  point  or  two, 
you  might  get  through  a  month  of  ma¬ 
tins,  complines,  vespers,  needlework  and 
the  rest,  without  pining  away,  like  a  sky¬ 
lark  in  a  cage  ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  six  months,  or  a  year — for 
who  can  say  how  long  it  may  take  our 
armies  to  drive  the  Prussians  over  the 
frontier  ? — when  this  house  was  shut  up, 
and  you  had  no  refuge  to  escape  to — ’  ’ 

“  I  should  not  mind,”  answered 
Jeanne  wearily.  ”  What  I  want  is  rest 
and  peace.” 

“  No  ;  you  -want  change  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  let  that  pass.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  I.6on  nor  I  like  the  idea  of 
your  remaining  in  Africa  at  all  just  now. 
The  times  are  bad,  and  will  be  worse,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  and  misinformed. 
Do  you  know  how  many  trained  soldiers 
we  have  in  the  country  ?  I  do  not ;  for 
troops  have  been  moved  hither  and 
thither,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  em¬ 
barking  here,  disembarking  there,  march¬ 
ing  in  and  marching  out,  till  nobody  can 
say  any  thing  about  them,  except  that 
they  are  no  longer  visible.  What  I  do 
know  is,  that  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in 
the  province  of  Constantine,  and  over 
yonder  in  Kabylia,  messieurs  les  indigenes 
are  growing  restless.  They  have  heard 
that  the  Empire  has  fallen,  and  to  their 
simple  notions  the  Empire  is  France. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  always  liked  the 
Arabs  ;  they  are  a  brave  race,  and  we 
have  been  educating  them  into  a  loyal 
one  ;  but  they  have  still  many  things  to 
learn — such  as,  for  instance,  the  possible 
existence  of  a  government  without  a 
head,  the  criminal  folly  of  insurrection, 
and  perhaps  also  the  inviolability  of  con¬ 
vents.  Ever  since  the  news  of  Sedan 
came,  I  have  observed  that  the  natives 
have  adopted  a  certain  manner  of  looking 
at  me  as  I  pass.  I,  who  am  but  an  old 
man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  shrug 
my  shoulders,  and  look  at  them  in  re- 
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turn  ;  but  I  have  taken  to  carr)'ing  a  re¬ 
volver,  and  I  have  sent  away  my  jewels 
into  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  a  measure 
of  precaution  for  which  I  hope  you  will 
live  to  thank  me  one  day  ;  and  that  is 
why  I  must  strenuously  oppose  your  proj¬ 
ect  of  immuring  yourself  at  El  Biar.” 

”  As  you  please,”  answered  Jeanne, 
too  tired  and  too  indifferent  to  argue. 
“  I  will  go  to  my  cousins  in  Auvergne, 
then.” 

“  Where  you  will  be  as  welcome  as 
snow  in  June  !  I  thought  you  more 
reasonable,  Jeanne.  What  objection  can 
you  possibly  have  to  availing  yourself  of 
the  kindness  of  these  excellent  Ashleys  ?” 

“  Dear  M.  de  Fontvieille,  do  not  be 
impatient  with  met  I  am  so  tired,  and 
so — so  unhappy.”  Jeanne’s  lip  quiver¬ 
ed,  and  she  stopped  short  ;  but  recover¬ 
ing  herself  immediately,  she  resumed,  in 
a  steadier  voice  :  “  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  you  and  L6on  think  best ;  and 
my  reason  for  not  wishing  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  after 
all.  It  was  only  that  Mr.  Barrington 
lives  close  to  the  Ashleys,  and  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  meet  him  again  so  soon.” 

M.  de  Fontvieille  was  at  once  molli¬ 
fied  and  delighted.  A  touch  of  senti¬ 
ment  appealed  to  his  tenderest  feelings. 
”  Poor  child  ! — poor  child  !’’’  he  mur¬ 
mured,  patting  her  gently  on  the  shoul¬ 
der.  “You  have  not  forgotten,  then  ; 
and  I,  old  fool  that  I  am  ! — have  been 
wrongfully  accusing  you  of  heartlessness. 
I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  offer  you  my  re¬ 
spectful  sympathy — I,  who  have  passed, 
in  my  time,  along  the  path  which  you  are 
now  treading,  and  who  know  all  its  rough 
places.  Go,  dear  mademoiselle,  go  with¬ 
out  fear  ;  you  will  suffer,  perhaps,  but 
less  than  you  expect.  A  bourgeoise 
placed  as  you  are  would  do  well  to  hesi¬ 
tate  ;  people  of  our  race  are  differently 
built.  ‘  L' amour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir, 
r honneur  est  un  devoir, '  as  Corneille  says  ; 
and  I  would  answer  for  it  with  my  life 
that  you  will  never  forget,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Barrington,  that  you  are  the 
affianced  bride  of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
Luc.” 

Either  Jeanne’s  dormant  pride  was 
aroused  by  this  little  piece  of  fanfaron- 
nade,  or  else  she  was  too  weary  to  resist 
pressure.  She  promised  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Ashley  by  the  next  post,  and  to  make 
immediate  preparations  for  her  journey. 
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So  M.  de  Fontvieille  went  home  with  monsieur,”  answered  Leon,  as  he  enter* 
his  mind  at  ease,  and  meeting  L6on  on  ed  the  house,  and  bade  his  valuable  ally 
the  threshold,  told  him  that  all  was  sat-  good-evening.  He,  too,  had  his  prepa- 
istactorily  arranged.  rations  to  make,  his  last  instructions  to 

With  a  little  tact  and  discretion  one  give,  his  last  words  to  say,  before  leav- 
can  always  bring  reasonable  people  to  un-  ing  the  old  home  to  which  it  might  well 
derstand  their  duty,”  said  the  old  gentle-  be  that  he  would  never  return  again, 
man,  modestly  exultant.  — Cornhill  Magazine. 

”  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


THE  MOST  POWERFUL  TELESCOPE  IN  EXISTENCE. 
BY  E.  NEISON.  F.R.A.S. 


Which  is  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence  ?  Define  the  meaning  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  adjective 
”  i)owerful  ”  in  this  question.  The 
most  powerful  telescope  in  existence  is 
that  existing  telescope  which  can  do  the 
most  work.  The  work  of  a  telescope  may 
be  said  to  be  to  enable  you  to  see  and  to 
enable  you  to  measure.  Therefore,  that 
telescope  with  which  you  can  see  most  and 
can  measure  best,  is  that  which  can  do 
the  most  work,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  existence. 

Which  is  the  most  pow’erful  telescope 
in  existence  ?  • 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  two  giant 
telescopes  which  were  constructed  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Rosse, 
and  which  were  erected  at  his  residence 
at  Parsonstown,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  first  great  telescope  con¬ 
structed  by  Lord  Rosse  was  a  reflecting 
telescope  with  a  speculum  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  twenty-six  feet  in  focal 
length.  It  was  carried  in  a  ponderous 
tube  moving  in  a  massive  iron  mounting 
by  means  of  ingenious  machinery.  When 
it  was  finished  in  the  year  1840  it  was 
considered  the  grandest  instrument  in 
existence,  and  from  its  employment  in  the 
study  of  the  heavens  enormous  advan¬ 
tages  were  expected  to  be  gained  for  as¬ 
tronomy.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
telescope  out  of  the  hands  of  its  maker, 
than  Lord  Rosse  resolved  to  construct 
a  second  telescope  of  still  larger  dimen¬ 
sions.  With  enormous  skill,  patience, 
and  ingenuity  Lord  Rosse  carried  out 
this  intention,  and  by  the  year  1846  had 
finished  his  second  grand  telescope,  the 
instrument  commonly  known  as  ”  Lord 
Rosse's  Telescope.”  It  has  a  metal 
speculum  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty- 


four  feet  in  focal  length.  This  enor¬ 
mous  mirror,  which  weighs  nearly  four 
tons,  is  placed  in  a  great  tube  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  this 
tube  is  carried  by  a  massive  iron  mount¬ 
ing  supported  by  two  lofty  castellated 
buildings,  each  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  weight  of  the  telescope  and  its 
mountings  is  enormous.  13^  ingenious 
methods  the  observer  who  is  using  the 
telescopie  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  cage,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  from  the  mounting  of 
the  telescope  and  carried  up  and  down 
along  with  the  instrument. 

To  this  day  this  giant  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse’s  retains  its  position  as  the  great¬ 
est  telescope  in  existence.  In  its  enor¬ 
mous  size  it  has  still  no  rival,  in  its  mas¬ 
siveness  and  weight  it  is  long  likely  to  re¬ 
tain  its  pre-eminence. 

Which  is  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence  ? 

Lord  Rosse’s  giant  telescope,  of  course 
will  be  the  answer  of  most  people  ;  it  will 
be  the  answer  of  the  great  majority  of 
scientific  men  ;  it  would  be  almost  the 
unanimous  answer  of  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  that  Section  A  which  is  sup- 
pwjsed  to  keep  the  world  informed  of  the 
great  achievements  of  astronomy  and  of 
optics. 

Is  this  the  true  answer  ? — No. 

To  most  people,  to  most  scientific  men, 
this  answer  will  come  like  a  shock,  for  to 
them  it  has  long  been  a  cherished  tra¬ 
dition,  an  article  of  faith,  almost  an  ax¬ 
iom,  that  Lord  Rosse’s  giant  telescope 
w-as  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  exist¬ 
ence.  To  those  astronomers  who  are  ob¬ 
servers,  astronomers  not  star-gazers,  it  is 
well  known  that  for  years  this  giant  tele¬ 
scope  of  Lord  Rosse’s  has  been  beaten  in 
power  by  far  smaller  and  more  compact 
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rivals.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  drawn  by  the  smallest  astronomical  tele- 


real  power  It  IS  much  superior  to  its 
smaller  companion,  the  three-foot  tele¬ 
scope. 

There  are  many  who  judge  a  telescope 
by  its  size  alone,  who  compute  its  excel¬ 
lence  by  aid  of  a  two-foot  rule  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  cost  in  pounds.  With 
them  a  telescope  with  a  metallic  specu¬ 
lum  weighing  four  tons  and  measuring  six 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  tube  fifty  feet 
long,  and  costing  a  thousand  pounds, 
ought  to  give  so  much  light,  have  such 
and  such  separating  power,  and  show  this 
or  that  object.  It  is  true  with  small  tele¬ 
scopes  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  but .  experienced  observers  know 
that  the  real  power  of  a  telescope  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  what  it  has 
done.  T ried  by  this  test,  the  giant  tele¬ 
scope  of  Lord  Rosse  breaks  down.  It  has 
not  the  accuracy  of  definition  which  con¬ 
stitutes  tlfe  real  power  of  a  telescope,  for 
it  is  mainly  upon  this  that  depends  its 
capability  for  doing  work.  Compared 
with  the  metal  specula  which  were  made 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope 
was  constructed,  the  great  speculum  of 
Lord  Rosse’s  instrument  might  come  out 
with  credit.  But  great  improvements 
have  since  then  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  reflecting  telescopes,  and 
the  present  silver-on-glass  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes  successfully  rival  the  finest  achro¬ 
matic  telescope  in  definition  and  in  power. 

In  days  gone  by  repeated  reference  was 
made  to  the  wonderful  things  w'hich 
could  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
moon  with  these  two  giant  telescopes  of 
Lord  Rosse’s.  Picturesque  descriptions 
w’ere  given  of  t^e  minute  features  which 
w'ere  visible,  amazement  was  often  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  small  objects  which  could 
be  seen.  Still  more  interesting  accounts 
were  given  of  what  ought  to  be  visible — a 
carpet  of  pronounced  pattern  as  big  as 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  Castle  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  the  Courthouse  at  Cork,  a  house,  or 
even  a  man,  provided  he  were  big  enough. 
All  these  ought  to  be  seen  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  the  lower  surface.  Yet 
when  we  come  to  consider  what  it  really 
is  which  is  described  as  being  seen,  when 
we  calmly  examine  the  various  drawings 
which  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  great  telescopes, 
then  we  find  that  they  show  nothing 
which  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  and 


scope  of  high  excellence.  An  enormous 
blaze  of  light  is  gathered  by  the  tele¬ 
scopes,  but  all  this  light  reveds  nothing 
which  cannot  be  seen  with  far  greater  ease 
in  a  far  smaller  telescope.  There  are  in 
existence  a  number  of  drawings  of  the 
planets,  and  observations  of  their  satel¬ 
lites  ;  there  are  also  observations  of  close 
double  stars,  or  faint  companions  to 
bright  stars,  all  made  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  telescopes.  Yet  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  seen  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  a  good  astronomical  telescope 
of  comparatively  moderate  aperture.  It 
is  only  in  observing  the  dull  ill-defined 
nebulae  that  Lord  Rosse’s  great  telescope 
has  any  exceptional  advantage,  though 
even  in  this  respect  it  is  probably  much 
overrated.  As  an  astronomical  telescope, 
either  of  Lord  Rosse’s  telescopes  would 
be  fairly  beaten  by  either  of  the  fine 
eighteen-inch  reflectors  which  are  now  in 
existence. 

If,  then,  Lord  Rosse’s  great  telescope 
is  not  the  most  powerful  in  existence, 
wjiat  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  we  commenced  ?  Which 
is  the  most  powerful  ’telescope  in  exist¬ 
ence  ?  There  are  the  great  refractors  of 
Pulkova  and  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  each 
of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  23  teet  in 
focal  length.  There  is  the  still  larger  re¬ 
fractor  of  Chicago  with  an  aperture  of 
eighteen  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  23 
feet.  All  these  instruments  are  of  high 
excellence  in  defining  power,  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  where  Lord  Rosse’s  breaks 
down.  There  is  the  reflector  of  Mr. 
Lassells,  with  its  metal  speculum  of  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  its  tube  twenty  feet 
in  length.  There  is  the  great  Melbourne 
reflector,  with  its  great  metal  speculum 
of  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  telescope  in  the  world,  but  by 
no  means  so  sharp  in  definition  as  might 
be  desired,  so  that  it  failed  to  reveal  the 
satellites  of  Mars  which  were  seen  with  an 
instrument  of  not  one  sixth  the  diameter 
in  Europe. 

There  is  also  the  great  reflector  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  with  a  silver-on-glass 
speculum  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter, 
an  instrument  whose  power  is  seriously 
injured  by  the  imperfect  definition  arising 
from  the  flexure  of  its  thin  speculum. 
There  is  also  the  large  refractor  con¬ 
structed  for  Mr.  Newall,  of  Gateshead, 
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with  an  object-glass  twenty-five  inches  in 
diameter  mounted  in  a  tube  nearly  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

But  all  these  instruments  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  great  refractor  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  a  splendid  instrument,  with 
an  object-glass  twenty-six  inches  in  clear 
aperture  and  33  ieet  in  focal  length. 
This  magnificent  instrument  is  equatori- 
ally  mounted  and  driven  by  clockwork, 
so  that  it  is  complete  as  an  astronomical 
telescope.  The  Washington  refractor  is, 
however,  not  merely  a  telescope  of  great 
dimensions  ;  like  more  than  one  of  those 
previously  mentioned,  it  is  an  instrument 
of  high  optical  excellence.  Its  definition 
is  crisp  and  sharp,  and  it  brings  every  ray 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  light  which  it 
collects  to  a  sharp  focus  as  a  very  minute 
point,  so  that  none  is  wasted.  It  was  with 
this  fine  telescope  that  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Mars,  that  Mr.  Burnham 
discovered  a  number  of  the  most  minute 
companions  to  the  brighter  stars,  and 
that  Professors  Newcomb,  Holden,  and 
Hall  have  observed  and  measured  the 
smallest  satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  It  is  this  magnificent  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  supposed  by  most  astron¬ 
omers  to  be  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence.  Then  our  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  we  have  commenced 
ought  to  be — the  great  refractor  of  the 
Washington  Observatory.  No  ! 

Then  which  is  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scope  in  existence  ? 

The  most  powerful  telescope  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  magnificent  new  reflecting 
telescope  which  has  been  just  finished  by 
Mr.  A.  Ainslie  Common,  and  is  erected 
at  his  residence  at  Ealing.  I'his  tele¬ 
scope  has  a  silver-on-glass  speculum,  37^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of 
just  over  twenty  feet.  It  is  equatorially 
mounted  in  a  novel  but  most  efficacious 
manner,  and  is  driven  by  a  powerful  clock 
controlled  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  a 
method  invented  by  Mr.  Common.  This 
new  telescope,  which  has  only  been  fin¬ 
ished  about  a  month,  has  turned  out  a 
great  success,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  telescope  which 
is  in  existence. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Common 
has  had  in  his  observatory  a  fine  silver- 
on-glass  reflector  with  an  aperture  of 


eighteen  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  near¬ 
ly  ten  feet.  This  telescope  was  mounted  ‘ 
by  him  on  an  equatorial  stand  of  his  own 
design,  on  what  is  known  as  the  “  Sis¬ 
sons”  principle.  For  efficiency,  power, 
and  excellence  this  eighteen-inch  re¬ 
flector  is  as  yet  without  a  rival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  only  beaten  perhaps  by  the 
great  refractor  of  the  Washington  Obser¬ 
vatory.  With  this  instrument  was  made 
a  number  of  observations  of  the  faint  sat¬ 
ellites  of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  Ealing  Observatory  a  familiar 
name  to  all  astronomers.  When,  in  1877, 
the  astronomical  world  was  electrified  by 
the  announcement  of  Professor  Asaph 
Hall’s  discovery  of  the  two  satellites  of 
Mars,  it  was  to  Ealing  that  astronomers 
looked  for  systematic  observations  of 
these  faint  objects,  and  it  was  from  Eal¬ 
ing  Observatory  that  came  the  only  sys¬ 
tematic  series  of  measures  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  which  has  been  furnishd’d  by  Eng¬ 
land.  Astronomers  may  congratulate 
themselves,  therefore,  upon  this  new  tele¬ 
scope  being  in  good  hands,  and  in  an  ob¬ 
servatory  where  it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
rust  in  idleness,  like  so  many  of  the  finest 
instruments  in  England. 

Satisfied  from  the  performance  of  his 
eighteen-inch  Newtonian  reflector,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  successfully  con¬ 
struct  much  larger  instruments  of  this 
kind,  it  seems  to  have  been  about  two 
years  ago^that  Mr.  Common  first  serious¬ 
ly  thought  of  constructing  a  very  large 
reflecting  telescope  with  a  silver-on-glass 
speculum.  It  was  obvious  that'this  would 
be  a  serious  undertaking,  and  one  which 
would  require  much  thought  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  carry  it  out  sucgessfully.  Many 
difficulties  would  require  to  be  boldly 
faced  and  successfully  overcome.  The 
expense  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  deter  most  men.  Experience,  skill, 
courage,  perseverance,  money  ;  all  would 
be  required  if  success  was  to  be  won. 

It  was  decided  to  first  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  a  telescope  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  37i  inches  and  a  focal  length  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  This  was 
a  much  shorter  focus  than  had  usually 
been  thought  essential  for  an  instrument 
of  this  large  aperture.  Generally  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  made  with  a  focal 
length  of  from  nine  to  ten  times  their  di¬ 
ameter.  This  would  correspond  to  about 
thirty  feet  focus  for  a  speculum  of  the 
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given  size.  The  fine  performance  of  his 
eighteen-inch  telescope  had  convinced 
Mr.  Common  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  give  a  greater  focal  length  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet.  But  there  were  two  con¬ 
flicting  interests  to  be  reconciled.  The 
shorter  the  instrument  the  easier  it  would 
be  to  mount,  and  the  easier  to  observe 
with  ;  liut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer 
the  focus  the  better  it  would  be  for  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  this  last  was  one  of  the  main  uses 
that  the  new  telescope  was  intended  for. 
With  the  view  of  best  reconciling  these 
two  views  the  instrument  was  designed 
with  a  focus  of  some  twenty  feet. 

The  very  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  the  glxss 
speculum,  and  here  at  the  outset  an  enor¬ 
mous  difficulty  presented  itself.  To 
make  a  speculum  of  the  required  dimen¬ 
sions  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  disk  of 
good  crown  glass  about  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  thickness.  Well,  purchase 
such  a  disk  ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  bought  ready¬ 
made,  why,  order  one.  This  seems  feasi¬ 
ble  enough.  But  there  was  not  a  firm  in 
England  who  would  undertake  to  make 
such  a  thing.  In  fact,  at  the  time,  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  made.  This  was  a 
serious  obstacle,  for  nearly  all  the  glass 
used  for  optical  purposes  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Determined  not  to  be  baffled,  Mr. 
Common  applied  to  a  French  firm,  and 
they  produced  the  disk  of  glass  which 
was  essential  before  a  single  step  could 
be  taken.  The  first  difficulty  was  faced 
and  overcome. 

After  mature  consideration  the  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  of  the  speculum  into 
which  this  glass  disk  was  to  be  turned 
was  intnisted  to  Mr.  G.  Calver,  of  Wid- 
ford,  a  well-known  maker  of  glass  specu¬ 
la.  From  its  enormous  size,  over  twice 
as  large  and  ten  times  as  heavy  as  any 
speculum  which  had  ever  been  manu¬ 
factured  before,  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  new  and  more  powerful  machinery 
and  even  a  new  building.  Nothing  daunt¬ 
ed,  however,  Mr.  Calver  agreed  to  do  his 
best  to  turn  this  great  mass  of  glass  into 
an  excellent  speculum,  though  of  course 
he  could  not  guarantee  any  thing,  the 
entire  risk  necessarily  remaining  with 
Mr.  Common. 


This  settled,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
task  remained  to  be  faced.  Given  a 
speculum  of  the  specified  size,  how  Avas 
it  to  be  mounted,  and  how  was  it  to  be 
used  ?  Firstly,  the  glass  speculum  must 
be  mounted  with  such  care  that,  despite 
its  enormous  weight,  it  must  nowhere 
bend  by  as  much  as  one  ten  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Secondly,  the  glass  specu¬ 
lum  and  the  iron  cell  which  supports  it 
must  be  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  tube 
some  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  this  tube 
must  be  supported  by  an  elaborate 
mounting  by  which  it  can  be  pointed  to 
any  desired  part  of  the  heavens,  and 
moved  by  clockwork  so  as  to  follow  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Thirdly,  arrangements  must  be  made  so 
that  an  observer  can  always  use  the  tele¬ 
scope,  and  be  enabled  to  look  through 
the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  whatever  po¬ 
sition  it  may  be  in — no  slight  task,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  said  eyepiece  must  in  some 
positions  of  the  instrument  be  over 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Lastly,  the 
telescope  must  have  an  observatory  which 
will  shield  it  from  the  weather,  and  yet 
permit  any  part  of  the  heavens  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  telescope. 

When  the  instrument  has  a  metallic 
speculum,  like  the  large  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes  of  Lord  Rosse,  and  Mr.  Lassells, 
and  that  at  Melbourne,  it  is  much  easier 
to  satisfy  the  first  condition  than  when 
the  speculum  is  made  of  glass  ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  cast  the  speculum  with 
grooves,  projections,  and  recesses  in  its 
back,  by  means  of  which  the  task  of  sup¬ 
porting  it  is  much  simplified.  W'ith  a 
glass  speculum  it  is  not  practicable  to 
have  these  aids,  so  that  the  back  of  the 
speculum  is  cast  quite  flat,  and  usually 
rests  on  a  flat  plate  of  metal.  By  an  in¬ 
genious  method  of  balanced  arms  Mr. 
Common  has  contrived  to  support  the 
speculum  so  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
flexure.  Thus  the  first  point  was  se¬ 
cured. 

The  second  point,  or  the  method  by 
whicli  the  telescope  should  be  mounted, 
was  a  problem  which  required  long  and 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Common  de¬ 
vised  a  new  and  most  ingenious  method 
which,  after  long  consideration,  he 
thought  would  furnish  a  means  of  stead¬ 
ily  supporting  the  telescope.  In  this 
steadiness  is  most  essential,  the  slightest 
vibration,  vibrations  absolutely  invisible 
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cf  a  telescope.  The  weight  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  part  of  the  telescope  amounts  prob¬ 
ably  to  four  or  five  tons,  and  this  has  to 
be  kept  in  motion  by  a  clock,  yet  it  must 
not  be  liable  to  the  least  tremor  or  vi¬ 
bration.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem 
is  evident.  His  plan  of  a  mounting  was 
submitted  by  Mr,  Common,  for  criticism, 
to  several  well-known  astronomers,  who 
might  be  supposed  competent  to  advise 
on  this  subject.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  very  diverse  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  at  most,  one  seemed  to  decid¬ 
edly  favor  the  plan,  others  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  more  than  one  were  decidedly 
adverse.  The  result  w'as  to  leave  that 
matter  much  as  it  stood  at  first,  so  that 
Mr,  Common  decided  to  persevere  in 
his  original  design.  The  success  which 
has  crowned  his  labors  shows  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  judgment.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  method  of 
mounting  employed  without  the  aid  of 
several  detailed  drawings,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  one  ingenious  point. 
As  in  all  equatorial  mountings,  nearly 
the  entire  weight  of  the  moving  part  of 
the  telescope  (in  the  present  telescope 
five  tons)  rests  on  the  bottom  pivot  of  the 
polar  axis.  This  pivot,  therefore,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  enormous  friction,  and  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  vibration.  To  obviate 
this,  Mr.  Common,  by  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement,  supports  the  whole  polar  axis 
in  mercury,  thus  taking  off  nearly  the 
entire  friction,  and  the  whole  instrument 
moves  as  if  it  were  floating.  By  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  drive  the  whole 
telescope  by  means  of  an  ordinary  train 
of  clockwork,  regulated  by  the  governor, 
which  he  had  invented  for  his  smaller 
telescope. 

The  last  two  points  specified  above  are 
obtained  by  making  the  observatory  it¬ 
self  the  ladder  by  which  you  approach 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
whole  observatory  revolves  on  iron 
wheels  running  on  a  circular  railway.  By 
means  of  a  wheel  on  your  left,  you  can 
raise  or  lower  yourself  at  pleasure,  and 
observe  with  the  telescope  ,in  any  po¬ 
sition.  The  whole  observatory  only  re¬ 
quires  moving  about  once  in  two  hours, 
and  can  be  moved  with  ease  by  one  hand. 

Within  a  year  of  its  being  begun,  the 
telescope  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
completion.  The  great  speculum  had 


partially  polished,  and  every  day  the 
announcement  was  expected  that  it  was 
completed,  or  at  least  only  required  the 
final  finishing  touches.  Suddenly  a  tele¬ 
gram  arrived — an  ominous  thing.  Was 
it  to  announce  an  imperfect  figure  ?  This 
would  be  a  most  annoying  thing,  for  it 
would  require  the  whole  to  be  reground 
and  repolished.  But  no,  it  was  very 
brief,  but  it  announced  a  terrible  misfor¬ 
tune.  It  was  a  pressing  request  to  come 
down  at  once.  The  whole  speculum  had 
burst  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow’,  for  it  was  the 
very  misfortune  which  had  been  prognos¬ 
ticated  by  the  English  manufacturers  and 
by  the  greater  number  of  astronomers, 
including  those  who  had  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  construction  and  use  of 
specula.  The  explosion  had  been. ter¬ 
rific.  The  whole  workshop  w'as  covered 
with  jagged,  torn  masses  of  glass,  vary¬ 
ing  in  weight  from  ten  or  tw'elve  pounds 
to  an  impalpable  dust.  Mr.  Calver  had 
had  a  narrow  escape,  but  he  and  his  work¬ 
men  escaped  without  serious  injury. 
The  monetary  loss  w-as  great,  and  bid  fair 
to  be  greater,  for  with  the  loss  of  the 
speculum  the  rest  of  the  telescope  be¬ 
came  useless.  It  might  well  seem  that 
they  were  right  who  held  the  view  that 
large  silver-on-glass  specula  were  imprac¬ 
ticable,  as  from  the  difficulty  in  anneal¬ 
ing  large  masses  of  glass  they  might  be 
expected  to  break  at  any  moment. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  of  receiving  the 
telegram  announcing  this  terrible  mishap 
Mr.  Common  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  While 
there  he  was  met  by  a  friend,  a  fellow  as¬ 
tronomer,  who,  being  aware  that  news 
was  daily  expected  of  the  completion  of 
the  great  speculum,  asked  him  for  the 
latest  intelligence.  Mr.  Common  calmly 
handed  him  the  fateful  telegram.  He 
was  thunderstruck,  for  it  was  so  unex¬ 
pected,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
looked  for  much  gain  to  astronomy  to 
accrue  from  the  construction  and  subse¬ 
quent  employment  of  this  grand  new  in¬ 
strument.  After  expressing,  no  doubt 
imperfectly  enough,  his  sorrow,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  disappointment,  he  naturally 
put  the  question,  “  What  can  you  do 
now  ?”  The  answer  came  gently  enough. 
“  Do  ?  W’hy,  1  have  telegraphed  over  to 
Paris  to  see  if  I  can’t  get  two  more 
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disks  of  glass.  It  will  be  one  to  spare 
in  case  of  another  explosion.” 

Success  must  crown  indomitable  cour¬ 
age  like  this.  The  new  disks  arrived,  and 
were  duly  transferred  to  Mr.  Calver. 
One  was  selected,  and,  after  much  labor, 
ground,  polished,  and  finished.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  instrument  and 
the  observatory  were  pushed  on  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  On  August  i,  1879,  the 
instrument  was  complete,  and  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  telescope  in  ex¬ 
istence  stood  finished  before  its  maker, 
designer,  and  owner. 

An  instrument  of  this  large  aperture 
will  take  a  long  time  to  thoroughly  test, 
but  it  has  stood  triumphantly  all  the  tests 
which  have  been  applied  hitherto.  It 
has  been  tested  on  the  moon,  a  most 
crucial  test  in  experienced  hands,  on  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Saturn,  and  on  faint  compan¬ 
ions  to  bright  stars.  In  all  cases  satis¬ 
factory  results  have  been  obtained.* 
This  proves  that  the  telescope  must  be 
at  least  of  fine  quality,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  turn  out  of  the  highest  excellence.  It 
has  been  used  to  take  photographs  of  the 
moon,  with  results  very  satisfactory  to 
those  who  are  experienced  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
of  its  claims  to  be  a  success,  so  that  ere¬ 
long  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  eyes  of 
most  astronomers  as  the  greatest  optical 
instrument  in  existence,  and  the  credit  of 
having  manufactured  and  of  possessing 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  existence 
has  now  passed  from  America  back  to 
Kngland. 

It  may  be  legitimately  asked.  What 
will  be  the  future  work  of  this  grand  in¬ 
strument  ?  Will  it  be  used  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  or  will  it  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  idleness,  like  so  many 
other  fine  instruments  ?  It  is  to  be 
trusted,  and  it  may  be  safely  anticipated, 
that  the  former  will  be  its  fate.  It  will 
wear  out,  not  rust  out.  There  is  much 
in  astronomy  which  this  grand  telescope 
can  do.  It  can  be  used  for  observing 
the  faint  and  difficultly  visible  satellites 
of  Mars,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
-\11  these  pressinglywant  observing  and 
measuring,  and  there  are  few  telescopes 
of  sufficient  power  and  excellence  to  do 

*  Lately  this  telescope  has  shown  the  outer 
satellite  of  Mars  three  weeks  before  it  was 
thought  possible  it  could  be  seen  with  the 
great  telescope  at  Washington. 


the  work  wanted.  It  can  be  easily  done 
with  the  new  one.  Then  there  is  the  im¬ 
portant  question  to  be  settled.  Are  there 
other  satellites  to  those  planets  than 
those  known  ?  To  this  telescope  will  fall 
the  task  of  searching  for  a  third  and  more 
distant  satellite  of  Mars,  for  a  fifth  sat¬ 
ellite  to  Jupiter,  for  a  ninth  and  tenth 
satellite  to  Saturn,  for  a  fifth  and  sixth 
satellite  to  Uranus,  and  perchance  half  a 
dozen  new  moons  of  Neptune.  More¬ 
over  there  are  the  extremely  interesting 
problems  connected  with  the  minor 
planets.  Does  Vesta,  Juno,  or  Pallas, 
possess  a  satellite  or  satellites  ?  If  so, 
their  discovery’  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  astronomy.  Astronomers  suspect 
that  away  beyond  Neptune  there  may  be 
still  another  giant  planet,  still  another 
rriember  of  the  solar  system.  If  so,  it 
will  be  very  faint,  and  it  will  require  a 
powerful  telescope  to  search  for  and 
discover  it. 

There  is  yet  another  field  in  which  this 
new  telescope  may  reap  great  advantages 
for  astronomy.  It  is  suspected  that  more 
than  one  of  the  stars,  those  distant  suns, 
may  be  attended  by  opaque  dull  planets. 
Mathematical  analysis  has  already  point¬ 
ed  to  the  existence  of  these  attendants. 
It  remains  for  the] telescope  to  discover 
them.  If  the  new  Ealing  reflector  be 
really  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  it 
will  be  with  that  instrument  we  ought  to 
look  for  these  attending  planets,  these 
members  of  a  foreign  solar  system. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  great  field  of  pho¬ 
tography.  The  new  telescope  takes  in¬ 
stantaneous  photographs  of  the  moon  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  photo¬ 
graphs  which  can  be  enlarged  with  ease 
to  good  pictures  of  the  moon  a  foot  in 
diameter,  pictures  which  will  be  valuable 
for  astronomy,  not  mere  interesting  cu¬ 
riosities  of  science.  It  w’ill,  moreover, 
take  ,  photographs  of  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Saturn,  showing  much  detail, 
and  capable  of  being  enlarged  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  planetary  pho¬ 
tographs  will  be  of  great  use,  as  record¬ 
ing  in  unmistakable  characters  the  true 
position  and  aspect  of  these  planets  and 
their  satellites  at  different  known  epochs. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  show  that  in 
constructing  this  new  instrument  Mr. 
Common  has  contributed  in  a  most  im¬ 
portant  degree  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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‘  ‘  At  the  age  of  eight  I  had  the  pre-  ‘  So  much  the  worse,  ’  said  I  ;  ‘  I  would 
sumption  to  compose  a  comedy,”  writes  not  remain  here  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
Goldoni,  in  his  "Memoirs.”  “The  world.’” 

first  person  to  whom  I  communicated  He  was  now  sent  to  the  Jesuits’ school, 
this  circumstance  w'as  my  nurse,  who  When  he  came  home  for  the  vacation  his 
thought  it  quite  charming.  My  aunt  father  constructed  a  small  theatre  in  the 
laughed  at  me  ;  my  mother  scolded  and  hall  of  the  Palace  d’Antiori,  formed  a 
caressed  me  by  turns  ;  my  tutor  main-  company,  and,  women  not  being  allowed 
tained  there  was  more  wit  and  common-  upon  the  stage  within  the  Pope’s  domin- 
sense  in  it  than  belonged  to  my  age  ;  but  ions.  Carlo  played  the  principal  female 
what  was  most  singular,  my  godfather,  a  role  and  spoke  the  prologue.  His  father 
lawyer  richer  in  gold  than  in  knowledge,  leaving  Perugia  for  Modena,  he  was  sent 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  to  Rimini  to  continue  his  studies.  But 
it  was  my  composition.  He  insisted  the  pedantries  of  scholasticism  were  not 
that  it  had  been  revised  and  corrected  by  to  his  taste,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  nour- 
my  tutor,  who  was  quite  shocked  at  the  ished  his  mind  with  a  much  more  useful 
insinuation.”  The  dispute  is  growing  and  agreeable  philosophy,  by  reading 
warm,  when  a  third  person,  a  friend  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Aristophanes,  and  the 
the  family,  appears  upon  the  scene,  fragments  of  Menander.  At  Rimini 
This  gentleman  has  been  intrusted  by  there  was  a  theatre.  He  made  acquaint- 
the  child  with  his  secret,  has  seen  him  ance  with  the  actors  and  actresses,  and 
busily  at  work  upon  the  production,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  director, 
at  once  silences  the  sceptics.  By  and  by  he  heard  they  were  going  to 

Our  precocious  author  was  born  in  Chiozza,  on  their  way  to  Venice.  “‘To 
Venice,  in  1707,  in  the  house  of  his  Chiozza  !’ said  I,  with  a  cry  of  surprise, 
grandfather,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  lux-  ‘  Ah,  my  mother  is  at  Chiozza  ;  how  glad 
urious  habits,  who  gave  splendid  enter-  1  should  be  to  see  her.’  ‘  Come  along 
tainments,  and  had  a  private  theatre  be-  with  us.’  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  cried  one  and  all  ; 
neath  his  roof.  It  was  in  such  an  ap-  ‘  come  with  us  in  our  bark  ;  you  will  be 
propriate  scene  that  Carlo  Goldoni  came  very  comfortable  in  it  :  it  will  cost  you 
into  the  world  ;  and  as  though  this  were  nothing  ;  we  shall  play,  laugh,  sing,  and 
not  enough,  his  father  had  a  little 'rnari-  amuse  ourselves.’  How  could  I  resist 
onette  theatre  constructed  for  his  amuse-  such  temptations  ?  How  could  I  lose  so 
ment.  He  was  only  five  years  old  when  fine  an  opportunity  ?  I  accepted  the  in- 
the  grandfather  died.  This  event  put  an  vitation,  and  began  to  prepare  for  my 
end  to  plays  and  festivities,  and  reduced  journey.”  “My  comedians  were  not 
the  family  from  .affluence  to  poverty.  Scarron’s  company,  but  on  the  whole 
The  father  went  away  to  Rome,  ap-  they  presented  a  very  amusing  //’«■//. 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Twelve  persons,  actors  as  well  as  ac- 
and  after  four  years  began  to  practise  the  tresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  store- 
profession  at  Perugia.  “  Aly  father’s  keeper,  eight  domestics,  four  chamber- 
d^but  -^2.%  particularly  fortunate.  He  maids,  tw'o  nurses,  children  of  every  age, 
contrived  to  avoid  those  diseases  with  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons, 
which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  he  cured  and  a  lamb  ;  it  was  another  Noah’s  ark.” 
his  patients  ;  and  the  Venetian  doctor  was  A  contrary  wind  kept  them  four  days 
quite  in  vogue  in  that  country.”  The  upon  the  voyage,  a  delightful  four  days 
mother  and  son  remained  at  Venice  ;  but  to  our  young  scapegrace.  'I'he  ladies 
upon  receiving  a  copy  of  the  wonderful  were  charming,  the  living  excellent ;  the 
comedy,  the  elder  Goldoni  desired  to  time  was  passed  in  ’singing  and  playing 
have  the  boy  with  him,  and  he  was  .ic-  and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  As  may  be 
cordingly  despatched  to  Perugia.  His  imagined,  Madame  Goldoni  was  verj' 
father  showed  him  round  the  town.  “  I  much  surprised  at  this  visit  from  her  son, 
saw  fine  palaces  and  churches  and  agree-  scolded  him,  forgave  him,  and  forbade 
able  walks.  I  asked  whether  there  was  him  the  theatre.  The  father  hearing  of 
a  theatre,  and  I  was  told  there  was  none,  the  escapade  came  post-haste  to  Chiozza. 
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But  the  truant  had  little  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  paternal  than  the  mater¬ 
nal  forgiveness,  and  after  a  time  was  even 
permitted  to  take  his  darling  amusement. 

The  elder  Goldoni  remained  at  Chi- 
ozza,  where  his  fame  brought  him  flocks 
of  patients  ;  so  he  determined  to  bring 
his  son  up  to  the  profession.  But  medi¬ 
cine  was  no  more  to  Carlo’s  taste  than 
had  been  scholastics  ;  yet  while  the  ac¬ 
tors  remained  in  the  town  he  dared  not 
object  for  fear  of  losing  his  privilege. 
When  they  were  gone  his  discontent 
against  physic  broke  loose.  His  mother, 
who  desired  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  back¬ 
ed  him  up,  and  they  ultimately  carried 
the  day.  Being  then  fifteen  he  was 
placed  under  his  uncle,  who  was  an  at¬ 
torney  of  Venice.  Not  long  did  he  re¬ 
main  in  this  position  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Goldoni,  a  distant  relative,  was  desirous 
he  should  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Pope’s 
College  at  Pavia.  So  good  an  opening 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  thither  he 
proceeded.  The  first  year  he  worked 
very  hard,  but  not  always  upon  jurispru¬ 
dence.  In  the  college  library  there  were 
several  shelves  filled  with  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  comedies,  so  he  re¬ 
solved  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
law  and  the  drama.  During  these  desul¬ 
tory  readings  there  was  one  circumstance 
which  particularly  impressed  him  :  while 
he  found  abundance  of  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  plays,  there  was  no  col¬ 
lection  that  could  do  any  credit  to  the 
Italian  theatre.  This  discovery  suggest¬ 
ed  an  idea  which  it  afterwards  became 
the  purpose  of  his  life  to  carry  out.  “  It 
was  with  pain,”  he  says,  "  that  I  saw  the 
nation,  which  was  acquainted  with  the 
dramatic  art  before  every  other  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  so  deficient.  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  Italy  had  in  this  respect  grown 
negligent,  vulgar,  and  degenerated.  I 
passionately  desired  to  see  my  country 
rise  to  the  level  of  others,  and  I  vowed 
to  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  effort.” 

Although  obliged  to  wear  the  band 
and  even  the  tonsure,  the  students  of  the 
Pope’s  College  seem  to  have  been  as 
wild  a  set  as  ever  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight. 

They  were  elegantly  dressed  in  English 
cloth,  French  silk,  embroidery,  and  lace. 
They  did  pretty  well  as  they  pleased, 
and  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  within,  and  a  great  deal  of  freedom 


without.  'Phey  learned  fencing,  danc¬ 
ing,  music,  drawing,  and  all  games  of 
chance,  although  the  latter  were  prohib¬ 
ited.  They  were  regarded  by  the  towns¬ 
people  much  in  the  same  light  as  officers 
in  garrison  towns — detested  by  the  men 
and  welcomed  by  the  women.  Goldoni 
had  entered  upon  his  third  year  at  Pavia, 
when  it  was  arranged  among  the  citizens 
that  the  students  should  no  longer  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  their  houses,  and  that  any  gifl 
who  permitted  their  visits  should  never 
be  asked  in  marriage  by  a  townsman. 
Mothers  and  daughters  were  equally 
alarmed  at  this  combination,  and  closed 
their  doors  against  the  obnoxious  youths. 
By  the  persuasion  of  some  pretended 
friends,  and  under  strict  promises  of  se¬ 
crecy,  Goldoni  composed  a  satire  upon 
their  excluders.  Recalled  it  the  “  The 
Colossus  and  to  form  the  figure  took 
the  eyes  of  one  lady,  the  mouth  of  an¬ 
other,  the  neck  of  a  third,  etc.,  dwelling 
upon  every  personal  defect  w’ith  witty 
malice.  Dire  was  the  rage  of  the  victims 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  pasquinade, 
the  authorship  of  which  was  revealed  by 
the  treacherous  friends,  who  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  composition,  tacking  to  it  a 
quatrain  containing  the  name,  surname, 
and  country  of  its  composer.  The  whole 
town  was  in  arms  against  him,  irate  fath¬ 
ers  and  husbands  sought  his  life,  which 
would  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
had  not  the  college  authorities  put  him 
under  arrest.  There  could  be  but  one 
termination  to  the  affair — expulsion. 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse 
at  this  destruction  of  his  prospects  he 
dared  not  think  of  returning  to  Chiozza, 
and  determined  to  take  flight  to  Rome  ; 
but  the  heads  of  the  college  had  taken 
precautions  against  such  a  contingency, 
and  he  was  again  obliged  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  his  parents  in  the  character  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  “  If  he  had  committed  a 
knavish  action,”  said  his  mother,  “  I 
would  never  have  consented  to  see  him 
more  ;  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  imprudence,  and  I  pardon  him.  ’  ’  The 
father  was  equally  good-natured,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards,  departing  for 
Udine,  where  he  was  going  to  settle  for 
a  time,  took  the  young  man  with  him. 
Here  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  law. 
The  elder  Goldoni’s  practice  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  peripatetic  kind,  for  we 
hear  of  him  constantly  moving  from  one 
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place  to  another,  and  for  a  time  his  son 
was  the  companion  of  these  wanderings. 
At  Modena  the  latter  witnessed  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  his  mundane  career.  One  day  he 
saw  a  crow’d  of  people  gathered  about  a 
scaffold,  upon  which  stood  a  man  with 
head  uncovered  and  hands  tied.  It  proved 
to  be  an  abb^,  a  celebrated  poet,  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Italy,  who  was  accused  of  having  uttered 
improper  language  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  taking  the  sacrament.  A  monk 
held  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  another 
was  interrogating  the  culprit,  who, 
trembling  with  rage,  answered  his  ques¬ 
tions  w’ith  haughty  disdain,  while  the 
people  clapped  their  hands  and  encour¬ 
aged  him.  Young  Goldoni  began  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  several  of  his  own  adventures, 
and  particularly  upon  the  Pavian  satire, 
which  might  have  placed  him  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position.  He  afterwards  learned  that 
the  abb6  had  been  obliged  to  publicly 
confess  his  offences,  and  was  condemned 
to  six  years’  imprisonment.  So  terrible 
w’as  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  form¬ 
ed  a  determination  to  enter  the  Order  of 
Capuchins.  His  father  opposed  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  design,  although  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  overthrow  it,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  took  him  to  Venice,  under  pretence 
of  introducing  him  to  the  head  of  the 
fraternity,  for  he  would  not  hear  of  go¬ 
ing  there  for  any  other  purpose.  Once, 
however,  in  the  gay  city  his  stem  re¬ 
solves  began  to  melt  ;  he  dined  and  sup¬ 
ped  with  his  friends,  went  to  the  play  and 
in  fifteen  days  there  was  no  longer  any 
thought  of  the  cloister.  His  vapors  were 
dissipated  and  he  was  restored  to  reason. 
He  pitied  the  man  whom  he  had  seen 
upon  the  scaffold,  but  discovered  it  was 
not  necessary  to  renounce  the  world  to 
avoid  such  a  catastrophe. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  still 
without  a  profession  or  any  definite  ob¬ 
ject  in  life.  Through  his  interest  with 
the  Governor  of  Venice  his  father  soon 
afterwards  procured  him  an  appointment 
under  the  Head  of  the  Criminal  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  were  no  emoluments  to 
the  office,  but  there  were  all  the  pleasures 
of  society,  of  a  good  table,  of  plays,  con¬ 
certs,  balls,  and  fetes.  At  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  his  term  of  office  having 
expired,  his  principal  offered  him  the 


post  of  chief  coadjutor,  if  he  would  fol¬ 
low  him  to  Feltre,  whither  he  was  about 
to  be  removed.  He  of  course  accepted, 
and  for  several  months  devoted  himself 
to  the  labors  of  his  office.  Not  alto¬ 
gether,  however,  without  glimpses  of 
pleasure  were  those  months.  Once, 
being  employed  to  investigate  some 
crime  committed  a  few  leagues  from  the 
town,  he  engaged  several  friends,  six 
males,  six  females,  and  four  domestics  to 
follow  him.  They  all  rode  on  horseback, 
never  dined  and  supped  in  the  same  place, 
and  for  twelve  nights  never  slept  upon 
beds  ;  sometimes  they  journeyed  on  foot, 
along  roads  bordered  by  vines  and  shaded 
by  fig-trees,  breakfasting  on  milk  and  par¬ 
taking  of  peasant  fare.  Wherever  they 
went  they  found  nothing  but  rejoicings 
and  entertainments  ;  and  wherever  they 
stopped  of  an  evening  they  danced  all 
through  the  night.  The  expedition  oc¬ 
cupied  twelve  days  —the  investigation 
two  hours.  A  more  delightful  way  of 
blending  business  with  pleasure  could 
not  be  conceived.  But  the  party  re¬ 
turned  to  Feltre  more  dead  than  alive. 
In  the  Governor’s  palace  there  was  a 
theatre,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  six 
gentlemen  that  they  should  give  some 
plays,  of  which  Goldoni  should  be  the 
director.  Here  he  produced  two  little 
pieces  of  his  own  composition,  which 
were  of  course  received  with  much  ap¬ 
plause.  During  the  expedition  he  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  and  had  serious 
thoughts  of  making  her  his  wife  ;  but 
certain  very  singular  reflections  inter¬ 
posed.  Angelica  was  very  beautiful,  but 
so  had  been  her  elder  sister,  who  was 
now  very  ugly  ;  their  skin  and  style  of 
features  were  alike  ;  the  fatigues  of  the 
expedition  had  told  upon  his  mistress  ; 
if  in  a  short  time  she  were  to  lose  her 
bloom  what  would  be  his  despair  !  This, 
he  remarks,  was  curious  reasoning  for  a 
lover,  but  “  whether  from  virtue,  weak¬ 
ness,  or  inconsistency,  I  quitted  Feltre 
without  marrying  her.”  Very  shocking 
this  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view, 
but  not  without  wisdom. 

In  1731  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  at 
Ferrara  of  a  malignant  fever.  A  little 
time  afterward  we  find  the  erratic  son, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
who  desired  to  keep  him  near  her,  re¬ 
signing  his  appointment  of  coadjutor. 
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and  applying  to  the  University  of  Padua 
for  a  license  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
in  the  courts  of  Venice.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  passed  his  examina¬ 
tion  brilliantly.  But  soon  he  began  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  profession. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  hundred  and 
forty  advocates  upon  the  Venetian  lists  ; 
of  these  only  from  ten  to  twelve  were  of 
the  first  rank,  about  twenty  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  all  the  rest  were  mere  outsiders, 
dependent  on  pettifogging  attorneys, 
with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  victims.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  highest  profession  in  the  state  ; 
a  patrician  who  would  disdain  to  become 
a  merchant,  banker,  or  physician,  w’ould 
have  no  hesitation  in  donning  the  gown 
of  the  advocate.  The  question  was,  T o 
what  rank  was  he  likely  to  attain  ?  He 
began  to  regret  his  coadjutorship.  But 
it  was  too  late  for  such  reflections  now. 
Nobody  visited  him,  except  a  few  curi¬ 
ous  persons,  and  a  few  undesirable  cli¬ 
ents.  He  listened  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  gave  his  advice,  allowed  them  to  stay 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  accompanied 
them  to  the  door,  and  returned — feeless. 
He  amused  his  leisure  by  composing  "  A 
Critical  Almanack  for  the  Year  1732,” 
which  contained  sharp  criticisms  upon 
the  manners  of  the  age,  poetry,  and 
jokes  :  he  also  wrote  a  lyrical  tragedy, 
called  Amalosonti^  from  w’hich  he 
hoped  to  derive  some  profits,  and  of 
which  more  anon.  At  the  end  ot  six 
months  he  pleaded  a  cause  and  won  it. 
"  Courage,”  said  his  uncle,  who  was  an 
attorney  ;  “  this  first  attempt  makes  you 
known  .as  a  man  who  will  get  on,  and  you 
will  not  be  in  want  of  clients.”  But  the 
Destinies  would  not  let  him  rest  ;  they 
had  other  views  respecting  him,  and  very 
soon  put  all  such  hopes  to  flight.  An 
empty  purse  and  a  woman — very  potent 
agencies  both — brought  about  the  next 
change  in  his  fortunes.  He  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  a  rich  lady,  who,  although 
forty,  was  still  handsome  ;  and  the  lady 
encouraged  his  addresses,  until  an  Ex¬ 
cellency  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  rival 
him.  Piqued  at  her  inconstancy,  he 
made  love  to  the  niece,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  secretly  sign  a  marriage  contract 
with  the  latter.  In  the  meantime  the 
aunt,  having  discovered  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  love  was  all  mercenary,  would 
fain  have  returned  to  her  former  lover. 


Too  late.  She  was  furious  at  being 
supplanted  by  her  niece,  and  Goldoni  was 
beginning  to  repent  his  precipitancy. 
Certain  stipulations  regarding  money  and 
jewels  were  being  evaded  by  the  mother  ; 
his  mistress  was  ugly,  although  she  had 
fascinated  him,  and  his  funds  were  so  low 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  preliminary  ceremonies. 
And  a  very  expensive  affair  those  pre¬ 
marriage  ceremonies  were  in  the  Venice 
of  those  days.  There  was  a  costly  dia¬ 
mond  ring  and  a  necklace  of  fine  pearls 
to  be  presented  to  the  betrothed,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  entertainments  to  be  given  to  all 
friends.  These  conditions  once  more 
produced  reflection,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  precipitate  departure  from  Venice. 
To  use  his  own  words  :  “In  the  moment 
when  I  had  the  most  flattering  pros¬ 
pects,  after  the  successful  appearance 
made  by  me  in  court  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  bar,  I  quitted  my 
country,  my  relations,  my  friends,  my 
love,  my  hopes,  my  profession.”  As  to 
his  love,  he  adds  immediately  afterward, 
that  the  pleasures  of  liberty  consoled  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  mistress  ;  as  to  his 
profession,  he  had  his  lyrical  tragedy  in 
his  pocket,  and  that  he  believed  to  be  the 
first  step  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  Opera  House  at  Milan  was  his 
goal,  and  by  the  help  of  friendly  hospi¬ 
tality  on  the  road,  and  a  little  borrowing, 
he  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  famous 
city.  There  he  found  entertainment  at 
the  house  of  the  Venetian  Envoy,  and 
was  now  all  eagerness  to  get  his  opera 
introduced  to  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
In  Caffariello,  one  of  the  principal  actors, 
he  recognized  an  old  acquaintance,  told 
him  of  his  treasure,  and  was  invited  to 
his  house  to  read  it.  The  day  chosen 
was  a  Friday,  on  which  the  actor’s  wife 
always  held  an  assembly.  He  arrived 
early,  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  in  advance  on  the  reception 
his  work  would  meet  with.  How  it  was 
received  shall  be  told  by  himself  : 

“  The  company  continued  to  increase, 
Caffariello  made  his  appearance,  saw 
and  recognized  me,  saluted  me  w'ith  the 
tone  of  an  Alexander,  and  took  his  place 
beside  the  mistress  of  the  house.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  Count  Prata,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  theatre,  highly  skill¬ 
ed  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  drama, 
was  announced.  Madame  introduced  me 
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to  the  Count,  and  spoke  to  him  of  my 
opera,  and  he  undertook  to  propose  me 
to  the  assembly  of  directors.”  He  re¬ 
quests  to  hear  it  read.  “  A  small  table 
and  a  candle  were  brought  toward  us, 
round  which  we  all  seated ,  ourselves, 
and  I  began  to  read.  I  announced 
the  title  of  Amalasonti.  Caff ariello  sang 
the  word  Amalasonti ;  it  was  long,  and 
seemed  ridiculous  to  him.  Everybody 
laughed  but  myself  :  the  lady  scolded, 
and  the  nightingale  was  silent.  1  read 
over  the  names  of  the  characters,  of 
which  there  were  nine  in  the  piece.  Here 
a  small  shrill  voice,  which  proceeded 
from  an  old  castrate,  who  sang  in  the 
choruses,  and  who  mewed  like  a  cat,  cried 
out,  ‘  Too  many,  too  many  ;  there  are 
at  least  two  characters  too  many.’  ” 

Very  disconcerted,  Goldoni  wishes  to 
give  over  his  reading,  but  the  Count  si¬ 
lences  the  interrupter,  and  begs  him  to 
proceed.  ”  1  resumed  my  reading  :  ‘  Act 
first,  scene  first  :  Clodesile  and  Arpa- 
gon.’  Here  M.  Caff  ariello  again  asked 
me  the  name  of  the  first  soprano  of  the 
opera.  ‘  Clodesile,’  1  replied.  ‘  What  !  ’ 
said  he,  ‘  you  open  the  scene  with  the 
principal  actor,  and  make  him  appear 
while  everybody  is  entering  and  making 
a  noise  !  Truly,  sir,  I  arn  not  your 
man.’  The  Count  here  interposed. 

‘  Let  us  hear,’  he  said,  ‘  if  the  scene  is  in¬ 
teresting.’  I  read  the  first  scene,  and 
while  I  was  repeating  my  verses  a  little 
insignificant  wretch  drew  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  went  to  the  harpsichord 
to  recite  an  air  in  his  part.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  was  obliged  to  make  me 
excuses  without  intermission.  M.  Prata 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  me 
into  a  dressing-closet  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  room,  and  after  en¬ 
deavoring  to  excuse  the  behavior  of  a  set 
of  giddy  fools,  requested  me  to  read  the 
drama  to  himself  alone.” 

Goldoni  complies,  and  after  the  reading 
the  Count  explains  the  laws  of  the  lyric 
drama,  as  they  were  then  understood  in 
Italy  :  The  three  principals  must  have 
five  airs  each,  two  in  the  first  act,  two  in 
the  second,  and  one  in  the  third  ;  the  two 
secondary  parts  must  have  three  each,  the 
inferior  one  each,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  these  last  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves,  as  their  su¬ 
periors  would  not  endure  that ;  two  pa¬ 
thetic  airs  must  not  succeed  one  another. 


and  bravuras,  scenes,  minuets,  ron¬ 
deaux,  must  be  judiciously  distributed. 
As  his  lyrical  drama  does  not  fulfil  these 
conditions,  he  takes  leave  of  the  Count, 
returns  to  his  lodgings,  and  thrusts 
Amalasonti  into  the  fire. 

In  the  morning  he  pays  a  visit  to  his 
friend  the  Venetian  Envoy,  to  whom  he 
reveals  his  desperate  situation.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  confidence  is  that  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  house  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  chamber.  He  is  now  a  man  of  some 
influence.  Having  recovered  from  his 
previous  mortification,  he  composes  an 
interlude  for  two  voices,  entitled,  "  The 
Venetian  Gondolier,”  for  a  company  of 
comedians  that  visits  the  city.  This  is 
but  the  prelude  to  more  important  work, 
and  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  idea  of  re¬ 
forming  the  Italian  theatre  which  he 
conceived  when  a  youth  at  the  college  of 
Pavia.  What  Italian  comedy  w'as  like  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  piece  called  Belisarius,  in 
which  Justinian  was  an  imbecile,  Theo¬ 
dora  a  courtesan,  and  the  great  Roman 
general  a  long-winded  divine,  who,  after 
being  deprived  of  his  eyes,  was  driven 
across  the  stage  by  Harlequin’s  cudgel.* 
It  occurred  to  Goldoni  that  a  good  piece 
might  be  written  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  the  task.  But 
he  had  only  completed  the  first  act  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  very 
serious  incident,  which  was  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  King  of  Sardinia’s 
troops  besieging  the  city  (it  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  of  1733  against 
Austria).  For  a  time  he  w’as  too  busily 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
who  intrusted  him  with  some  important 
political  commissions,  to  continue  his 
dramatic  studies  ;  but  at  his  first  leisure 
he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  work, 
which  was  promised  to  Casali,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milanese  company,  whom 
the  war  had  driven  away.  An  intrigue 
with  a  fair  Venetian  causing  him  to  be 
suspected  by  the  Envoy,  although  unjust¬ 
ly,  of  having  betrayed  his  confidence,  he 
threw  up  his  appointment  and  started  for 
Modena,  where  his  mother  was  residing. 
On  the  road  he  is  robbed  of  all  his  effects 
by  the  military  ;  is  entertained  by  an  hos¬ 
pitable  abb^,  to  whom  he  reads  his  play, 

•  Let  us  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly 
such  desecration  of  a  noble  name,  since  mod¬ 
ern  burlesque  has  lar  exceeded  it. 
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which  he  has  preserved  though  all  else  has 
gone.  Changing  his  mind  and  his  route, 
he  now  makes  for  Verona.  There,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  finds  Casali  and  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  after  a  splendid  dinner  reads 
Belisarius  to  them.  Very  different  is 
the  reception  of  this  piece  to  that  which 
Caffariello  and  his  comedians  gave 
Amalasonti ;  Casali  “  weeps  for  joy,” 
and  at  once  seizes  upon  the  manuscript 
to  get  it  copied.  But  this,  as  well  as  a 
comic  operetta  he  wrote,  was  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  Venice. 

Belisarius  was  produced  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1734,  with  every  mark 
of  a  complete  success,  and  was  given 
every  day  until  the  14th  of  December, 
when  the  autumn  season  closed.  The 
author  himself,  however,  held  it  in  such 
little  consideration  that  he  never  admit¬ 
ted  it  into  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
Connoisseurs,  hesa^’s,  could  not  help  ap¬ 
plauding  a  work  which  was  very  superior 
to  the  farces  then  in  vogue,  and  because 
they  hoped  it  would  pave  the  way  to  a 
reform  of  the  Italian  theatre.  A  trag¬ 
edy  called  Rosimonda  was  a  failure. 
Several  alterations  of  old  pieces  and 
comic  operas  followed  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  seasons,  and  Goldoni,  attach¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  company,  accompanied 
them  from  town  to  town.  At  Genoa  he 
at  last  found  a  wife. 

For  a  time  he  continued  to  labor  upon 
old  subjects,  until,  feeling  his  powers  rip¬ 
ening,  and  having  an  excellent  company 
of  actors  at  his  command,  he  resolved,  in 
imitation  of  Moli^re,  to  create  a  school  of 
legitimate  comedy.  The  first  work  of 
this  class  that  he  composed  was  entitled 
Momolo  Cortesan,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  the  Courteous  Man.  It  was  very 
successful. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
work  Goldoni  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Italian  comedy  at  the  time  when 
he  began  to  write.  The  principal  per¬ 
sonages  were  II  Dottore,  a  pedant,  Bri- 
ghella,  a  sharp,  knavish  servant,  Arlec- 
chino,  a  silly  one,  and  Pantalon,  the 
father  ;  all  wore  masks  and  one  fixed 
costume.  The  doctor  wore  the  costume 
of  the  university  of  Bologna,  Brighella 
a  species  of  livery  ;  Arlecchino’s  dress 
was  that  of  a  {xior  ragged  fellow,  who  had 
patched  his  clothes  with  any  pieces  of 
different-colored  stuff  that  he  had  picked 


up.*  Pantalon  wore  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  V'enetian  merchants,  a  black 
dress,  a  woollen  bonnet,  red  underwaist¬ 
coat  and  breeches,  and  red  stockings  and 
slippers.  The  comedies  were  mere  out¬ 
lines  filled  up  by  the  extemporaneous  wit 
of  the  actors.  These  four  characters 
never  varied;  each  had  a  style  of  delivery, 
repartee,  gesture,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  others.  Goldoni  dared  not  attempt 
to  banish  them,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  greater  number  of  his  works  ;  but 
he  mingled  with  them  less  conventional 
characters  of  real  life,  and  insisted  that 
all  should  deliver  his  written  dialogue  as 
it  was  set  down  for  them.  But  in  this 
reform  he  was  wise  enough  to  proceed 
gradually.  In  Momolo  Cortesan  Ar- 
lecchino  is  not  a  stupid  servant,  as  he 
had  invariably  been  before,  but  an  idle 
fellow  who  makes  his  sister  support  his 
vices,  while  the  hero  is  a  character 
drawn  from  life.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the 
piece  w'as  not  reduced  to  dialogue,  and 
the  only  part  written  out  was  that  of  the 
principal  actor.  “All  the  rest  was  out¬ 
line  ;  I  could  not  reform  every  thing  at 
once  without  stirring  up  against  me  all 
the  admirers  of  the  national  comedy  ; 
and  I  waited  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
attack  them  boldly,  with  greater  vigor 
and  safety.”  It  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  besides  these  buffoneries, 
there  was  a  species  of  classical  comedy 
that  no  one  went  to  see — a  pedantic  and 
spiritless  imitation  of  the  ancient  and  the 
French  school. 

11  Prodigo  W'as  another  success,  in 
which  the  principal  character  was  drawn 
from  life.  But  the  masks  began  to  loud¬ 
ly  complain  that  the  author  was  ruining 
them  by  placing  them  so  much  in  the 
background,  and  powerful  friends  backed 
up  their  complaints.  Upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  audience,  and  fall  back  upon 
Arlecchino. 

His  father-in-law,  who  was  consul  at 
Genoa,  dying  about  this  time,  he  was 
offered  that  post.  Believing  it  to  be  a 
good  opening,  hft  accepted  it  with  grati¬ 
tude.  Imagine  his  chagrin  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  emoluments  of  this  office 
did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  To  follow  him  through  all  his  ad- 


*  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  patched  and 
spangled  harlequin  oi  our  own  stage. 
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ventures  would  be  impossible  in  so  brief 
a  space.  After  a  time  he  finds  himself 
in  Pisa,  destitute  of  resources  and  em¬ 
ployment.  Here  accident  introduces  him 
to  a  learned  assembly  called  “  The  Ar- 
cadi  of  Rome  he  renders  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  applauding  every  thing  he 
hears,  then  asks  and  obtains  permission 
to  express  his  appreciation  in  verse  ;  a 
sonnet  of  fourteen  verses  he  has  com¬ 
posed  in  his  youth  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  serves  his  purpose  ;  his  audience 
believes  it  to  be  extempore,  and  are  de¬ 
lighted.  He  announces  himself  to  them 
as  a  Venetian  advocate  ;  they  propose  to 
him  to  resume  his  gown  and  promise  him 
clients  ;  he  closes  with  the  proposition. 
And  now  behold  him  once  more  clothed 
in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  his  affairs 
in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  to  fill  all 
his  brethren  with  envy.  In  one  month 
he  has  gained  three  suits,  and  the  stage 
is  renounced  forever. 

Alas  for  man's  resolves  !  A  letter 
comes  from  Sacchi,  the  famous  Arlec- 
chino,  asking  him  for  a  comedy.  In  an 
instant  his  old  taste,  fire,  and  enthusiasm 
revive.  By  day  he  labors  at  the  bar,  by 
night  at  the  play,  which,  as  soon  as  fin¬ 
ished,  is  despatched  to  Venice.  It  is  so 
successful  that  the  Arlecchino  writes  for 
another.  He  has  said  the  former  should 
be  the  last ;  he  has  three  days  to  answer 
in.  During  those  three  days,  walking, 
sleeping,  or  eating,  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  Sacchi,  and  is  obliged  to  comply  with 
his  demand  to  get  him  out  of  his  head. 
Again  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  the  seeds  of  discontent  are 
sown,  and  having  been  denied  certain 
posts  to  which  he  believes  himself  entitled 
he  becomes  disgusted.  While  in  this 
humor  he  is  visited  by  an  actor,  who 
desires  a  comedy  from  him.  In  three 
weeks  the  work  is  composed  and  carried 
to  Leghorn,  for  which  town  it  is  required, 
by  the  author  himself. 

At  Leghorn  he  was  introduced  to  the 
manager,  M.  Medebac,  who  proposed  to 
take  a  lease  of  one  of  the  Venetian  thea¬ 
tres,  of  which  there  wire  three,  for  five 
or  six  years,  if  Goldoni  would  consent  to 
engage  himself  to  him  for  the  same  period 
as  dramatic  author  ;  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  and  after  somel  ittle  delibera¬ 
tion  was  signed.  It  was  to  commence 
at  Mantua,  in  the  April  of  1747.  “I  had 
six  months’  time  to  arrange  my  affairs  at 


Pisa,  to  despatch  the  causes  in  hand,  to 
give  up  others  which  I  could  not  retain, 
to  take  leave  of  my  judges  and  clients,” 
etc. 

One  of  his  first  successes  in  the  new 
undertaking  was  a  comedy  he  had 
written  some  years  previously,  Donna 
di  Garbo  {The  Admirable.  Woman). 
This  was  rapidly  followed  by  others, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  Ve~ 
dova  Scaltra  {The  Cunning  Widow), 
which  ran  thirty  consecutive  nights. 
Hostile  criticism  began  now  to  attack 
him.  "  While,”  he  says,  ”  I  worked  on 
the  old  plots  of  the  Italian  comedy,  and 
only  gave  pieces  partly  written,  partly 
sketched,  I  was  allowed  the  peaceable  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  applause  of  the  pit ;  but 
when  I  announced  myself  for  an  author, 
an  inventor,  and  a  poet,  the  minds  of 
men  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  and  I  was 
supposed  worthy  of  their  attention  and 
their  criticism.”  A  series  of  failures  in 
the  year  1749  was  the  occasion  of  his 
making  the  extraordinary  promise  to  give 
the  theatre  sixteen  new  pieces  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  At  the  time  he  undertook 
this  prodigious  task,  he  says,  he  had  not 
a  single  subject  in  his  head.  Sixteen  new 
comedies  of  three  acts,  each  to  occupy 
two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  !  W'ell  might  he  say  the  bare  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  thereafter  made  his  flesh 
creep.  The  difficulty  of  finding  subjects 
was  alone  sufficient  to  have  deterred  any 
other  man.  Once  he  sat  down  to  write 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  a  plot,  build¬ 
ing  speech  upon  speech  and  scene  upon 
scene  without  knowing  what  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  one  incident  evolving  another  un¬ 
til  the  work  was  complete.  He  had  com¬ 
posed  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen,  and  it 
came  to  the 'last  Sunday  but  one  of  the 
Carnival,  and  he  had  not  even  imagined 
a  subject  for  the  last,  and  the  season 
closed  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  He  sallied 
out  into  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  suggestion  among  the 
motley  crowd.  He  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  figure  of  an  old  Armenian, 
ill-dressed,  very  dirty,  with  a  long  beard, 
who  sold  dried  fruits.  This  man  was  a 
well-known  character  in  Venice,  and  w’as 
so  despised  that  it  became  a  term  of  de¬ 
rision  to  tell  a  girl  she  should  have  Aba- 
gigi  for  a  husband.  Eureka  !  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  found  ;  he  returned  home,  and 
began  his  comedy,  which  was  produced 
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on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  audience  was 
so  large  that  the  prices  of  the  boxes  were 
tripled  and  quadrupled,  the  applause  tu¬ 
multuous.  A  crowd  of  friends,  weeping 
for  joy,  dragged  him  from  his  box,  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  Ridotto,  exhibited  him 
from  one  hall  to  another,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  compliments  and  ca¬ 
resses  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  his  en¬ 
gagement.  But  from  these  sixteen  pieces 
he  received  no  consideration  beyond  his 
yearly  stipend,  and  a  profusion  of  com¬ 
pliments.  Medebac,  the  manager,  even 
disputed  his  right  to.  publish  his  dramatic 
productions,  but  compromised  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  allowing  him  to  issue  them  at  the 
rate  of  one  volume  per  year.  The  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition  of  his  “  Thea¬ 
tre”  was  published  at  Venice  in  1751. 
He  tells  us  that  from  the  persons  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  first  four  comedies  he  re¬ 
ceived,  as  presents,  ”  a  gold  watch,  a 
box  of  the  same  metal,  a  silver  board 
with  chocolate,  and  four  pairs  of  Venice 
ruffles.” 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  term  for 
which  he  had  engaged  was  out  he  left  the 
theatre  of  St.  Angelo  for  the  theatre  of 
St.  Luke,  where  there  w'as  no  director, 
and  the  proprietor  of  which  was  a  patri¬ 
cian  ;  here  his  pieces  were  accepted  with¬ 
out  being  read,  with  full  privilege  to  print 
them,  and  his  emoluments  were  doubled. 

The  next  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Venice,  Parma,  and  Rome,  and 
in  producing  five-act  comedies  in  most 
astounding  numbers.  Between  1 7  2 1  and 
1761  he  composed  fifty.  At  Rome  he 
was  less  successful.  The  drama  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  most  barbarous  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  imperial  city,  any  thing  like  lit¬ 
erary  merit  was  overlooked,  and  without 
Punch  a  piece  was  played  to  empty 
benches.  ”  The  pit  of  Rome  is  dread¬ 
ful,”  he  says  ;  “  the  Abb6s  decide  in  a' 
vigorous  and  noisy  manner  ;  there  are 
no  guards  or  police  ;  and  hisses,  cries, 
laughter,  and  invectives  resound  from  all 
quarters  of  the  house.”  These  years 
seenj  to  have  been  passed  in  tolerable 
comfort — that  is  to  say,  such  comfort  as 
a  successful  writer  constantly  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  envious  and  malicious 
may  be  expected  to  enjoy.  After  a  time 
even  these  were  silenced. 

But  ten  years  in  one  place,  for  his  habi¬ 
tation  was  fixed  at  Venice,  and  engaged 
in  one  occupation,  was  a  wonderful  cir¬ 


cumstance  in  the  life  of  such  a  rolling 
stone  as  Goldoni.  In  1760  he  received 
a  letter  from  Zanuozzi,  the  principal  ac¬ 
tor  of  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  empowered  by 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  king’s 
bedchamber,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
regulation  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
to  offer  him  an  engagement  for  two  years, 
at  an  honorable  salary.  Goldoni  had 
long  desired  to  see  Paris,  and  this  offer 
once  more  aroused  the  old  roaming  spirit 
that  had  ever  longed  for  “  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.”  His  situation  was 
precarious,  his  labors  were  incessant  and 
ill-paid,  and  the  prospect  of  an  old  age 
of  toil  and  diminished  powers  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Yet  as  an  advocate  he 
could  pretend  to  any  and  the  highest  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  state.  He  appealed  to 
his  friends,  frankly  stated  his  position, 
and  said  if  they  would  undertake  to  se¬ 
cure  him  an  establishment  by  office  or 
pension  he  would  prefer  his  country  to 
the  whole  universe.  He  was  informed 
that  when  pensions  were  granted  by  the 
Venetian  state  the  useful  were  always 
preferred  before  the  ornamental  arts. 
So,  for  such  a  paltry  consideration,  Ven¬ 
ice  suffered  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
men  to  seek  a  better  fortune  in  a  foreign 
land. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  France  he 
was  cordially  received  ;  the  custom-house 
officers  allowed  his  trunks  to  pass  unex¬ 
amined,  the  commandant  of  Antibes  po¬ 
litely  declined  to  see  his  passport,  with, 
”  Sir,  you  are  anxiously  expected  at 
Paris  ;  you  must  quicken  your  journey.  ’  ’ 
The  Venetian  consul  at  Marseilles  wait¬ 
ed  upon  him  and  offered  him  apartments 
in  his  house.  After  ten  years’  restraint 
the  old  Bohemian  spirit  broke  out  in  full 
force.  He  had  left  V enice  four  months, 
and  had  got  only  as  far  as  Lyons.  There 
he  found  a  letter  from  Zanuozzi,  full  of 
reproaches  at  his  delay.  Nevertheless, 
he  stopped  ten  days  at  Lyons.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  Paris,  but  not  to  work  ;  he 
was  tco  eager  to  behold  the  wonders  of 
the  great  French  city,  to  study  its  dra¬ 
matic  tastes,  and  for  these  purposes  de¬ 
manded  four  months.  The  Italian  come¬ 
dians,  accustomed  to  the  old  style  of  their 
national  drama,  were  for  outline  plays  in 
which  the  dialogue  would  be  left  to  their 
own  wit.  To  this  Goldoni  naturally  ob¬ 
jected,  as  not  giving  him  a  fair  chance  in  a 
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new  country.  His  arguments  prevailed, 
and  his  first  piece  was  a  failure,  from 
the  incompetence  of  the  actors  to  adapt 
themselves  to  written  dialogue.  The 
actors  grumbled  ;  the  public  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  outline  plays  ;  why  should  he 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  general  taste  ? 
In  his  first  disappointment  he  was  for 
throwing  up  the  engagement,  but  "  every 
annoyance,’’  he  writes,  “  seems  support¬ 
able  for  the  pleasure  of  remaining  two 
years  in  Paris.  ’  ’  During  his  engagement 
he  composed  twenty-four  pieces,  of 
which  only  eight  were  successful.  With 
deep  regret  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  seek  a  new  field  for 
his  labors  in  Portugal,  where  a  work  he 
had  written  at  the  request  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  ambassador  had  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  return  to  Venice, when,  having 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Dau- 
phine,  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  as 
instructor  in  the  Italian  language.  But 
for  a  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  barren 
honor,  until  at  the  death  of  his  patroness 
he  found  himself  *‘  in  want  of  every 
thing,  but  daring  to  ask  for  nothing.” 
Three  years  more  elapsed  before  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fixed  salary,  and  then  it  was 
only  4000  francs  a  year.  But  in  the  then 
condition  of  French  finances  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  a  minister  to  create 
new  offices  and  add  new  burdens,  how¬ 
ever  small,  to  those  beneath  which  the 
people  were  groaning.  I'he  post  was  only 
a  sinecure,  for,  like  true  French,  none  of 
the  princes  or  princesses  were  desirous  of 
learning  foreign  languages.  Goldoni, 
who  had  hitherto  been  living  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
began  to  think  of  translating  some  of  his 
works  into  the  French  tongue. 

By  and  by  the  director  of  the  Italian 
Opera  invited  him  to  London.  He  could 
not  tear  himself  from  Lutetia,  but  he 
offered  to  write,  however,  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
France.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  employed  to  write  a  new 
comic  opera.  The  arrangement  continued 
in  force  for  several  years,  and  it  would 
seem  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
He  had  long  been  desirous  of  composing 
a  work  in  the  French  language,  and  at 
length,  in  1771,  plucked  up  courage  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  result  was  Le 
Bourru  Bienfaisant,  It  was  first  per¬ 
formed  on  the  2 1  St  day  of  November  in 


the  above-named  year,  and  the  next  day 
before  the  court  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
inimitable  Provide  represented  the  hero. 
Mole,  Bellecoeur,  and  Madame  Previllc 
also  performed  in  it.  Never  had  he  been 
interpreted  by  such  artists  before.  The 
success  was  immense.  He  was  privately 
presented  to  the  King  and  the  Royal 
Family,  who  bestowed  upon  him  150 
louis  d’ors.  This  was  an  immense  tri¬ 
umph  to  a  foreigner,  in  a  nation  so  jeal¬ 
ous  as  France,  and  induced  him  to  com¬ 
pose  a  second  comedy,  L' Avare  Fas- 
teux.  This,  however,  in  consequence  of 
being  delayed  through  Prdville’s  illness, 
was  very  coldly  received. 

The  remaining  years  *of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  life  may  be  very  briefly  passed 
over.  In  1776  Louis  XVI.  bestowed 
upon  him  a  gratuity  of  6000  livres  and  an 
annuity  of  1 200  livres.  This  made  a  very 
comfortable  provision  for  his  old  age, 
which  was  passed  in  enjoying  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  Paris,  superintending  editions  of 
his  works,  and  composing  his  “  Mem¬ 
oirs.”  The  Revolution  swept  away  his 
pension  as  it  did  all  others,  and  again 
reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  in  such  re¬ 
spect  was  he  held  that  in  1793,  thanks  to 
Chenier,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  restore  it  to  him.  But  the 
day  after  the  decree  was  made  death 
closed  his  prolonged  career,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 

To  enter  into  any  description  of  the 
productions  of  an  author  who  composed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dramatic  works, 
none  of  which  are  familiar  to  English 
readers,  w'ould  scarcely  prove  interest¬ 
ing.  The  consideration  in  which  they 
were  held  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
passing  through  eighteen  editions  in  his 
lifetime.  “The  Italians,”  says  Sis- 
mondi,  “consider  Goldoni  to  have  car¬ 
ried  the  dramatic  art  in  Italy  to  its  high¬ 
est  perfection,  and  he  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  have  possessed  no  common 
powers.  He  had  a  fertility  of  invention 
which  constantly  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects,  and  such  a  facility  of  compo¬ 
sition  that  he  not  unfrequently  produced 
a  comedy  of  five  acts,  in  verse,  within  as 
many  days  ;  a  rapidity  so  far  prejudicial 
as  it  led  him  to  bestow  too  little  pains 
upon  the  correctness.  His  dialogue  was 
extremely  animated,  earnest,  and  full  of 
meaning  ;  and  with  a  very  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Italian  manners  he  possessed 
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the  rare  faculty  of  giving  a  lively  repre¬ 
sentation  of  them  upon  the  stage.  To 
these  he  added  an  exquisite  relish  of  Ital¬ 
ian  humor,  which  delights  in  amusing 
pictures  of  absurdity,  and  in  the  genius 
of  the  buffoon.’’  One  of  his  editors, 
Fietro  Verri,  adds  a  yet  finer  tribute  to 
his  genius  :  “  He  always  taught  fathers 
the  goodness  of  indulgence,  to  sons  to 
respect  and  love  their  parents,  to  wives 
to  love  their  husbands  and  family,  to  hus¬ 
bands  amiability  and  good  conduct. 
Vice  appeared  in  his  pieces  escorted  only 
by  general  reprobation,  virtue  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all.  Fi¬ 
nally,  honesty  and  benevolence,  the  love 
of  humanity,  religion,  and  duty,  shine  in 
all  his  writings  as  a  pure  flame  which 
illumines  the  mind  and  warms  the  heart.  ’  ’ 
This  praise  is  excessive,  but  is  not  un¬ 
deserved,  more  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  lax  morality  of  his 
age  and  nation,  'fhere  are  very  few  of 
his  model  men  and  women  who  would  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  approaching  models 
nowadays,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  sentiment  and  of  all  genuine 
love  in  his  pieces.  He  seldom  or  never 
rises  to  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  Mo- 
li^re  ;  there  is  no  “  Tartuffe”  or  “  Mis¬ 
anthrope”  among  his  writings  ;  he  is 
never  psychological  ;  he  is  natural,  but 
his  nature  is  Italian  nature,  his  humor 
Italian  humor,  and  even  this  is  almost 
too  broad  a  definition,  since  most  of  his 
characters  are  more  Venetian  than  Ital¬ 
ian.  Perhaps  among  our  own  writers 
he  most  resembles  Foote.  Like  the  Eng¬ 


lish  mimic,  most  of  his  portraits  were 
drawn  from  life.  If  any  p>erson  offended 
him  he  would  put  them  into  a  piece,  the 
plot  of  which  would  turn  upon  the  most 
intimate  affairs  of  their  private  life.  He 
sought  his  characters  in  the  streets,  in 
the  gondolas,  at  public  assemblies,  in  the 
houses  of  his  friends.  Actresses  who 
proved  refractory  found  themselves  gib¬ 
beted  in  his  next  new  comedy,  and  were 
often  called  upon  to  represent  their  own 
shortcomings  upon  the  stage.  The  titles 
of  a  few  of  his  works  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  :  The  Cookmaids,  founded  upon 
the  custom  which  gave  all  Venetian 
cooks  a  holiday  during  the  Carnival, 
The  Citizens'  Ball,  The  Plebeian  Ball, 
The  Country  Excursion,  etc.  There  was 
no  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  that  he  did  not  lay  under 
contribution  for  characters.  He  gave 
great  offence,  and  made  many  enemies, 
by  attacking  the  Cicisbei  or  cavalieri 
serventi  custom.  But  Goldoni  would 
no  doubt  have  done  better  work  had  he 
been  less  controlled  by  circumstances. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  a  reformer,  to 
create  a  genuine  school  of  comedy,  but 
he  was  opp>osed  in  this  design  by  the  fa¬ 
vorite  actors  of  the  Italian  stage  and  their 
partisans,  and  having  to  write  for  bread 
he  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure  ;  again, 
the  almost  incredible  rapidity  with  which 
his  pieces  were  produced  rendered  finish 
and  elaboration  impossible.  Had  he 
been  born  in  France  instead  of  Italy  he 
might  not  only  have  rivalled  but  have  sur¬ 
passed  Moli^re  himself. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  is  a  subject  for  constant  regret  that 
the  Egyptian  collections  in  European 
museums  are  wanting  in  the  characteris¬ 
tic  most  likely  to  make  a  museum  useful 
to  the  student.  At  Boolak  they  know 
whence  every  piece  came.  They  know 
where  and  how  it  was  found.  It  follows 
that  they  can  always  at  least  approximate 
to  its  chronological  position — not  per¬ 
haps  to  its  actual  date,  for  dates,  as  we 
count  them,  do  not  apply  to  the  early 
periods  of  Egyptian  history. 

Mariette  Bey,  the  curator  of  the  mu¬ 
seum,  has  gone  to  work  in  a  very  simple 
Nxw  Seuu.— VoL.  XXX.,  No.  6 
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and  intelligible  way  as  regards  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  has  adopted,  merely  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  the  chronology  of 
the  only  authority  that  can  in  any  way  be 
called  contemporary,  and  has  provision¬ 
ally  used  the  narrative  of  Manetho,  which 
at  least  gives  the  student  a  succession  of 
names  and  events. 

When  we  visit  the  Boolak  Museum, 
then,  we  find  an  arrangement,  so  far  as 
as  any  thing  can  be  arranged  in  the 
wretched  building,  which  enables  us  to 
trace  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
art  back  step  by  step  from  the  latest  Ro- 
43 
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man  bust  to  the  earliest  statue  portrait. 
There  is  no  flaw  in  the  chain,  though 
there  are  so  many  blanks  in  the  chronol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  p>erfectly  continuous  and  un¬ 
broken  ;  and  when  you  apply  to  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  M.  Mariette  asks  with  respect 
to  the  pyramids,  you  arrive  at  a  very 
deflnite  but  very  startling  conclusion. 
M.  Mariette  asks  where  are  the  signs  of 
the  infancy  of  Egyptian  art  ?  The  fur¬ 
ther  back  we  go  the  more  complete  it  ap¬ 
pears.  The  magnificent  diorite  statue  of 
Chafra — once  considered  the  oldest  por¬ 
trait  in  the  world — has  been  superseded 
from  its  priority  by  the  wooden  figure 
from  Sakkara.  The  want  of  convention¬ 
ality  in  this  amazing  portrait  places  it 
above  the  noble  but  stiff  statue  of  Chafra. 
But  the  wooden  man  has  himself  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  oldest  monuments  yet 
discovered,  which  are  still  more  life-like, 
still  more  unconventional,  still  more 
truly  artistic  than  any  thing  yet  found  of 
a  later  period. 

In  short,  the  further  back  you  go,  the 
better  the  style.  It  is  evident  the  style 
grew  up  by  degrees.  It  is  the  result  of 
centuries  of  study  and  practice.  The  two 
life-like  figures  found  at  Meydoom  were 
not  modelled  in  the  infancy  of  art. 

Such  is  the  question  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  Boolak  ;  and  there  only  can  the 
ancient  arts  be  studied  with  trustworthy 
facts  before  us.  It  is  hopeless  just  yet  to 
expect  any  improvement  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  theory  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  evidently  was,  that  all  the 
people  whom  he  classed  as  “  ancient 
Egyptians”  lived  much  about  the  same 
time  ;  and  his  system  has  been  pursued 
in  the  mixture  of  the  minor  objects,  while 
the  larger  are  only  recognized  by  their  in¬ 
scriptions,  nothing  being  known  about 
the  places  where  the  majority  were  found. 
Had  the  statues  of  Ra-Hotep  and  Nepert 
been  brought  to  England  in  this  way,  it 
is  more  than  probable  they  would  have 
been  catalogued  as  Ptolemaic,  possibly  as 
Ethiopian,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  fresco  of  the  “  Pasturing  Geese” — a 
picture  contemporary  with  the  statues — 
would  have  been  considered  Greco- Ro¬ 
man. 

These  marvellous  statues  are  placed 
apart  from  the  other  objects  belonging  to 
what  M.  Mariette  caX\%  "  T Ancien  Em¬ 
pire"  in  a  chamber  not  so  near  the  damp 
of  the  river’s  bank  as  that  in  which  the 


rest  of  the  very  early  remains  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  are  rather  less  than  life 
size,  but  otherwise  absolutely  life-like. 
After  you  have  gazed  into  the  depth  of 
Nefert’s  eyes,  you  feel,  in  spite  of  their 
being  made  of  crystal  and  marble,  that 
you  have  personal  acquaintance  with  her. 
The  beautifully-fitting  linen  dress,  the 
feet  guiltless  of  shoes,  the  absence  of  all 
ornament  except  a  necklace  of  emeralds 
and  rubies,  the  neat  ”  snood”  which 
binds  her  hair — all,  you  are  convinced, 
are  as  much  portraits  as  the  face  itself. 
The  figure  is  full  of  a  quality  of  reality 
which,  seeing  it  is  almost  all  we  have  of 
the  earliest  art,  is  better  for  us  than  a 
more  idealized  style  of  work.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  even  to  approximate  to  the  age 
of  this  and  the  companion  work.  Lep- 
sius  gives  b.c.  3122  as  the  probable  date 
of  the  reign  of  ,Seneferoo  ;  but  as  he 
makes  that  monarch  the  first  king  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  while  most  of  the  recent 
authorities  place  him  toward  the  end  of 
the  third,  these  statues  of  the  son  and 
daughter-in-law  of  Seneferoo  may  be 
even  older.  But  all  chronology  is  guess¬ 
work  before  the  twelfth  dynasty — a  fact 
but  too  often  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information. 

The  companion  statue  is  not  so  inter¬ 
esting,  but  even  more  life-like  ;  and  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  seat,  viewed  as  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  art  of  writing  yet 
identified,  possess  an  interest  for  me,  I 
confess,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
subject.* 

The  assemblage  of  objects  of  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy  in  its  own  salle — 
that  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
dynasties — at  the  Boolak  Museum,  is  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  brought  together. 
M.  Mariette  has  made  extensive  searches 
through  the  grave-mounds  of  these 
periods  at  Gheezah,  Sakkara,  Maydoom, 
and  Abood.  After  the  statues  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  wooden  man  and  the 
statues — for  there  are  nine  of  them,  of 
different  degrees  of  merit,  of  Chafra — the 
most  interesting  of  these  early  monu¬ 
ments  are  in  a  room  reserved  for  speci¬ 
mens  <»f  the  same  p)eriod.  Among  them 
is  the  heavy  granite  sarcophagus  of  Shoo- 
foo-anch  (the  life  of  Shoofoo),  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber. 

*  I  have  gone  more  at  length  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  inscription  in  an  article  in  the 
Archtrologxcal  youmal,  vol.  xxxv..  p.  126. 
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Apart  from  the  value  of  a  relic  of  so  an¬ 
cient  a  time,  this  great  coffin  has  a  double 
interest.  The  personage  buried  in  it  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  monarch 
after  whom  he  was  called,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  buildings.  He  must 
therefore  have  had  a  large  share  in  the 
erection  of  the  great  pyramid  itself,  if  in¬ 
deed  he  did  not  actually  design  it.  The 
epitaph  states  that  he  was  a  priest  of 
Apis  and  of  Isis.  His  tomb  stood  to  the 
south-east  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  the 
sarcophagus  itself  offers  us  the  most  com¬ 
plete  model  of  what  one  of  these  enor¬ 
mous  mummy  cases  was  under  the  early 
monarchy.  The  cover,  vaulted  in  the 
centre,  has  on  it  an  invocation  to  Anu- 
bis.  The  four  sides  are  modelled  from 
what  was  no  doubt  the  form  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  wooden  houses  of  the  period.  In 
the  centre  is  the  doorway,  and  over  it  a 
round  log,  as  if  for  the  suspension  of  a 
roller  or  curtain.  All  the  old  tombs  have 
false  doors  of  this  kind,  evidently  imi¬ 
tated  from  wooden  constructions,  and 
two  very  complete  and  large  examples 
are  in  the  same  room.  On  the  cross-bar 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  written  gen¬ 
erally,  with  nothing  but  his  name  and 
rank.  Possibly  in  these  old  times  the 
great  men  of  Egypt  had  their  names  thus 
placed  over  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

The  representations,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
scenes,  are  well  illustrated  here  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bas-reliefs  arranged  like  pictures 
round  the  walls.  The  sculpture  is  very 
good,  and  by  no  means  betrays  that  stiff¬ 
ness  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with 
Egyptian  work.  We  seldom  see  such 
pictures  in  European  museums,  and  de¬ 
rive  our  ideas  from  copies  and  casts  of  the 
comparatively  debased  art  of  the  time  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
at  Thebes.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  these 
two  periods  as  remote  from  rf)ur  time  as 
they  are  from  each  other,  carefully  sep¬ 
arate  in  our  own  minds. 

Among  the  other  treasures  in  this  room 
is  a  small  sitting  statue  of  an  ancient 
gentleman  whose  name  was  Assa.  It  is 
not  above  three  feet  high,  but  delicately 
cut  in  limestone  and  colored.  Beside 
Assa  his  wife  stands,  dressed  in  white, 
her  dress  covered  with  spots,  like  what 
ladies  now  call  "  Swiss  muslin.”  She 
places  her  arm  round  his  neck.  Her 
name  is  on  the  pedestal  at  her  feet.  She 


was  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and 
was  called  Athor-en-Kaoo.  Her  little  boy 
stands  between  his  parents, and  bears, like 
his  mother  the  title  of  royal  cousin.” 
His  name  is  Tat-as-as-poo-er.  Some 
Vandal,  since  this  charming  domestic 
group  was  in  the  museum,  has  broken  off 
the  head  of  the  child.  A  statue  nearly 
equal  in  delicacy  of  execution  is  in  the 
great  room,  but  there  the  deceased  is 
represented  sitting  by  himself.  Several 
groups  of  a  similar  antiquity,  but  not  of 
such  delicate  execution,  are  in  the  west¬ 
ern  chamber  ;  and  the  visitor  who  desires 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
cannot  do  better  than  commence  work  by 
spelling  out  the  epitaphs  in  these  the  old¬ 
est  inscriptions. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  examples 
are  some  panels  of  wood.  They  are 
carved  in  delicate  relief,  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  a  royal  scribe  and  “  trusty 
cousin  and  councillor,”  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Shoofoo.  His  name,  which 
is  very  clearly  spelled  out  in  a  very  ar¬ 
chaic  but  beautiful  form  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  seems  to  have  been  Hosy.  The 
panels  were  inserted  in  as  many  of  the 
false  portals,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  as  being  in  all  these  early  tombs. 

The  finest  stone  portal  is  that  of  So- 
kar-ka-baoo.  It  was  evidently  erected  by 
his  wife,  who  is  represented  on  the  two 
outer  wings  or  side  posts.  She  has  a 
remarkably  ugly  face,  but  is  very  fair, 
and  on  her  cheeks  are  green  marks,  which 
some  have  accounted  for  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  they  were  an  early  way  of  de¬ 
noting  grief,  and  others  that  the  green 
stain  is  caused  by  the  oxidization  of  a 
bronze  plating  over  the  eyes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  mark  only  occurs  on  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
lady’s  name  seems  naturally  to  have  been 
too  long  for  every-day  use — Athor-nefer- 
hotep,  and  she  had,  for  household  con¬ 
venience,  a  pet  name — Tepes. 

Behind  a  sitting  statue  of  Chafra,  one 
of  the  nine  found  in  the  tomb  near  the 
Sphinx,  is  another  very  old  portal  of  the 
same  character,  but  smaller.  It  is  also 
from  a  tomb  at  Sakkara.  Its  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  Shery,  its  occu¬ 
pant,  served  as  priest  for  the  temples 
attached  to  the  pyramids  of  two  very  an¬ 
cient  kings,  one  of  whom  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Sethenes  of  Manetho  and 
the  Senta  of  the  table  of  Abood.  'I'he 
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name  is  here  spelt  Sent.  He  was  a  king 
of  the  second  dynasty.  The  other  king’s 
name  is  unknown  in  this  form.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  read  Perhebsen,  and  may  be  the 
second  title  of  a  Pharaoh  known  in  his¬ 
tory  by  another  name. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  civilization,  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  occur  even  as  the  great¬ 
est  rarities  in  our  European  museums. 
They  belong  to  a  period  so  remote  that 
it  is  perfectly  futile  to  guess  at  the  date. 
In  the  long  perspective  of  ages,  such  mi¬ 
nute  marks  as  years  can  hardly  be  per- 
cei  ved.  These  ancient  people  tell  us  little 
of  themselves  in  their  simple  writing. 
Few  grammatical  forms  appear.  Vowels 
are  almost  wholly  omitted.  But  what  is 
wanting  in  words  is  made  up  for  in  pic¬ 
tures.  Their  daily  life  is  brought  before 
us ;  their  families,  their  homes,  their 
professions,  their  agriculture,  their  arts  : 
and  we  can  conjure  up,  when  we  know 
the  climate  which  they  enjoyed  and  the 
soil  they  cultivated,  a  very  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  they  were,  and  how  they 
lived. 

1'he  chief  thing  that  strikes  us  about 
them,  as  we  read  of  them  in  these  monu¬ 
ments,  is  the  absence  of  any  worship — 
almost  of  any  mention — of  their  gods. 
They  are  often  attached  to  the  service  of 
a  king  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  divinity,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  employed  in  per¬ 
petuating  that  service  after  his  death. 
Occasionally  a  personal  name  betrays  to 
us  the  existence  of  a  god  to  whom  one  of 
them  was  specially  devoted.  Ptah-soka- 
ri,  Ptah,  Athor,  Isis,  Anubis,  Shoo,  Ra, 
Osiris,  are  among  the  names  that  occur, 
but  none  of  them  very  often.  These  gods 
and  goddesses  were  reverenced,  but 
which  of  them  was  thought  the  greatest, 
whether  they  had  any  distinct  idea  of  the¬ 
ology,  whether  they  actually  worshipped 
the  king,  or  Apis,  or  the  white  bull,  or  the 
golden  hawk,  or  only  looked  upon  them 
as  sacred  representatives  of  God,  we 
know  not.  The  monuments  are  nearly  or 
altogether  silent.  Of  Osiris  at  this  time 
we  have  but  little  contemporary  evidence 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  judge  of 
the  dead.  Anubis  is  addressed  by  Shoo- 
foo-Anch  as  the  god  of  the  under  world. 
But  many  of  the  monuments  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  are  much  older  than 
his  time — how  much  older  we  know  not 


— and  in  them  there  are  no  such  allu¬ 
sions.  Investigators  are  agreed  that  pic¬ 
tures  or  sculptures  representing  the  gods 
are  all  but  unknown  before  the  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty.  I  say  “  all  but,” 
as  there  is  a  conspicuous  but  more  than 
doubtful  case  to  the  contrary  in  the  tab¬ 
let  of  the  Sphinx.  But  with  regard  to 
their  ordinary  employments  and  daily  life 
we  have,  as  I  have  said,  much  evidence. 
They  lived  in  timber  houses,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  were  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wall  space,  and  the  doorways 
narrow.  Provision  was  made  everywhere 
for  awnings  and  curtains  to  keep  out  the 
midday  heat  and  the  midnight  cold. 
Their  clothing  was  but  scanty,  but  they 
were  careful  to  cover  the  head,  either 
with  a  kerchief  or  a  wig.  The  women 
were  very  modestly  clad,  and  wore  more 
than  a  single  garment — the  outer  one 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.  The  hair  was 
plaited,  and  probably  made  up  with  ar¬ 
tificial  chignons  and  cushions,  but  was 
tied  round  the  forehead  by  a  simple  rib¬ 
and.  Tight-lacing  had  not  been  invent¬ 
ed,  nor  the  use  of  shoes. 

In  domestic  life  our  ancient  Egyptian 
was  a  family  man.  He  loved  his  wife  and 
his  children  intensely.  The  wife  was 
sometimes  the  superior  of  her  husband  in 
rank,  and  retained  her  title,  as  in  England 
we  still  distinguish  peers’  daughters  who 
marry  commoners.  She  had  sometimes 
private  property,  and  widows  were  often 
women  of  substance,  and  raised  costly 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  their  lords. 

This  independence  of  women  is  often 
strongly  brought  out,  and  goes  to  con¬ 
firm,  were  other  proof  wanting,  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Manetho,  that  under  a  king  of 
the  second  dynasty,  “  it  was  decided  that 
women  might  hold  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.”  Yet  the  wife,  even  the  wife  of 
superior  rank,  is  represented  as  treating 
her  husband  with  respect.  She  usually 
stands  by  his  side,  or  clasps  his  knees, 
but  often  too  she  also  is  seated,  and  her 
arm  embraces  his  neck. 

These  ancient  folk  were  keen  sports¬ 
men.  In  one  picture  a  widow  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  enjoying  at  a  little  distance  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  shot,  they 
hunted,  they  fished,  they  went  on  the 
Nile  in  pleasure  boats,  they  tamed  wild 
animals,  and  trained  falcons.* 


*  This  is  probable,  but  not  altogether  certain. 
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Manetho  speaks  first  of  the  existence 
of  warfare  when  he  tells  us  “  the  I.ibyans 
revolted  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  unexpected  increase  of  the 
moon,  they  surrendered  themselves  for 
fear.”  This  was  under  the  first  king  of 
the  third  dynasty  ;  and  we  have  evidence 
that  under  the  eighth  king  there  was 
something  resembling  a  standing  army. 
But  up  to  this  time  had  the  valley  been 
in  peace  ?  Had  the  civilization,  which 
is  already  so  great  when  we  first  come 
upon  its  vestiges,  been  permitted  to  grow 
up  amid  profound  quiet,  unbroken  by 
foreign  invasions  or  internecine  strife  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  was 
never  war,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
that  long  periods  of  complete  quietness 
nourished  the  social  welfare  in  which  the 
arts  were  perfected,  and  the  strongest 
proof  exists  that  one  art  at  least  must 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  the  interference  of 
war. 

This  is  the  art  of  writing.  The  oldest 
inscriptions  are  those  of  Maydoom.  Yet 
here  we  find  not  a  complete  alphabet,  but 
two  or  three  alphabets,  and  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  which  in  after  ages  became  so 
like  ordinary  writing.  But  the  signs  used 
are  signs  of  peace.  Hieroglyphics  and 
the  cartouches  of  kings  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  heraldry,  but  there  is  this  very 
im{X)rtant  difference,  for  the  shields,  the 
lions  rampant,  the  swords  and  spear¬ 
heads,  the  whole  armory  of  heraldry  is 
warlike  and  the  invention  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  constant  warfare.  But  what  are 
the  oldest  hieroglyphic  signs  ?  The  first 
letters  of  the  first  inscription  I  saw  at 
Maydoom  were  as  follows  ;  A  sickle,  a 
guitar,  a  plank,  a  smoothing-stone,  a 
man’s  mouth,  a  ball,  an  onion,  a  zigzag 
line,  a  necklace,  a  foot,  a  loop  of  cord 
containing  a  king’s  name  which  was  spelt 
with  a  bent  reed,  a  guitar,  a  human 
mouth,  and  a  partridge.  Such  are  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  of  the  times.  They 
show,  if  we  may  argue  from  them  at  all, 
that  they  were  invented  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  and  peaceful  people. 

Or  we  may  take  the  ovals  of  the  early 
kings  in  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
question  whether  the  names  of  Mena  and 
Teta,  and  the  other  kings  of  the  first  dy¬ 
nasty,  were  ever  actually  written  in  their 
own  day.  Still,  scarabs  occur  of  such 
distinctly  marked  antiquity  that  it  has 


often  been  supposed  they  are  the  oldest 
“  documents”  in  Egypt  ;  they  are  some¬ 
times  inscribed  with  the  cartouches  of 
kings  of  the  early  dynasties.  Among  the 
collection  of  scarabs  at  Boolak  is  one 
of  Seneferoo.  I  have  another,  and  the 
doubtful  name  of  a  still  older  king  on  a 
cylinder. 

But  a  glance  at  the  oldest  cartouches 
as  they  w’ere  written  at  a  later  period 
serves  our  purpose  almost  as  well.  The 
name  of  Mena  is  spelt  with  a  chess-board 
(Men),  a  zigzag  line  (N),  and  a  pen  or 
feather  (A),  That  of  his  successor  Teta 
consists  of  two  smoothing-stones  (T  T), 
and  a  feather  (A).  That  of  Atoth  has  a 
feather  (A),  a  stone  (T),  and  a  bulbous 
plant  (T  H).  Ata  is  spelt  with  the  feather 
(A),  the  stone  (T),  and  a  bird  (A).  The 
next  king  has  two  harrows  on  his  car¬ 
touche,  which  the  learned  read  as  Hu- 
sapti.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  eleventh 
king  in  the  Table  of  Abood  that  any 
thing  that  can  by  any  means  be  called 
warlike  occurs.  Here  we  have  a  ram 
(Ba),  a  jar  (N),  an  axe  (Neter),  and  the 
zigzag  as  before.  An  axe  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  warlike,  but  nothing  more  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive  is  in  this  list  till  we  come 
down  to  the  eleventh  dynasty. 

Such  were  the  people  of  that  remote 
yet  not  wholly  prehistoric  time.  I  have 
avoided  all  mention  of  the  question  of 
race.  But  one  thing,  from  a  purely  criti¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  1  may  be  permitted  to 
say.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
features  of  the  great  lord  who  is  the  king’s 
friend  and  cousin,  and  who  sits  in  the 
door  of  his  dwelling,  represented  by  the 
mouth  of  his  tomb,  to  receive  the  hom¬ 
age  and  rents  of  his  serfs,  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  common  people  who  attend 
his  Ircie  bringing  him  revenue  in  kind 
from  his  estates.  There  is  a  clear  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  classes  as  repre¬ 
sented  on  these  monuments  ;  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  mistake  them.  Chafrahad 
a  high  Roman  nose,  so  had  his  cousin 
Chafra-anch,  so  had  Assa,  so  had  a  round 
dozen  of  the  great  men  of  the  court  of  the 
fourth  dynasty.  Ra-hotep  had  a  less 
prominent  nasal  organ,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Thy,  but  both  were  far  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  type  of  the  common  laborers 
who  surrounded  them.  It  seems  to  me, 
merely  using  my  eyesight,  that  in  this  old 
time  there  was  in  Kam  a  dominant  but 
benevolent  race  of  rulers  and  legislators. 
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and  an  inferior,  downtrodden  subject  subjection,  but  '^of  very  distinct  blood 
race,  light-hearted,  perhaps,  acquiescing,  from  their  masters. — Macmillan's  Maga- 
as  some  African  races  do,  in  their  own  zinc. 


IRISH  LOVE  SONG. 

BV  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

[Air:  “  The  Little  Red  Lark:'\ 

Ah  I  sw'an  of  slenderness,  dove  of  tenderness, 

Jewel  of  joys,  arise  ! 

The  little  red  lark,  like  a  rosy  spark 
Of  song,  to  his  sun-burst  flies  ; 

But  till  you  are  risen,  earth  is  a  prison, 

Full  of  my  captive  sighs. 

Then  w-ake,  and  discover  to  your  fond  lover 
The  mom  of  your  matchless  eyes. 

The  dawn  is  dark  to  me  ;  hark,  oh  !  hark  to  me. 

Pulse  of  my  heart,  I  pray. 

And  gently  gliding  out  of  thy  hiding. 

Dazzle  me  with  thy  day  ! 

And  oh  !  I’ll  fly  to  thee,  singing,  and  sigh  to  thee. 
Passion  so  sweet  and  gay, 

The  lark  shall  listen,  and  dew-drops  glisten. 

Laughing  on  every  spray. 

The  Spectator. 


RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  D.D..  LL.D. 
BV  THE  EDITOR. 


Richard  Salter  Storrs,  of  whom 
we  present  a  carefully-executed  portrait 
this  month,  was  bora  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
on  the  2ist  of  August,  1821.  His  father 
and  grandfather  (bearing  the  same 
name),  and  -his  great-grandfather,  were 
all  ministers,  his  father’s  pastorate  of 
the  church  in  Braintree  extending  over 
the  unusual  period  of  sixty-two  years. 
Through  the  Willistons,  Williamses,  and 
Mathers,  his  line  of  clerical  ancestry 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  New 
England  history. 

He  was  fitted  for  college,  principally, 
at  Monson  Academy,  Monson,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  a 
large  and  brilliant  class,  in  1839,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  that  institution.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  studied  law  for  two  years,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  of  Boston,  but  subsequently  en¬ 


tered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An 
dover,  and  graduated  there  in  1845. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  ’’  Harvard  Church,”  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  in  October,  1845, 
but  the  following  year  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  ‘,Y.,  in  answer  to  ear¬ 
nest  and  repeated  invitations,  where  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  “  The  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,”  in  November,  1846.  This 
position  he  still  holds,  but  his  reputation 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  he  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
divines  that  America  has  produced. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1853,  and  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1859.  and  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1874. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
The  Independent.,  in  New  York,  in  1848, 
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and  till  1862  continued  to  be  one  of  its 
editors,  associated  with  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
He  has  published  a  volume  of  lectures 
on  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Human 
Soul” — being  the  first  course  delivered 
in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  on  the  Graham 
foundation  ;  also  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
“  Preaching  without  Notes,”  delivered 
before  the  students  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  in  New  York  ;  with 
many  addresses,  sermons,  etc.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Rhetorical  Society  in  the 
Andover  Seminary,  a  Report  on  Behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Versions  of  the 
.American  Bible  Society,  a  sermon  before 


the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  at  its  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary,  an  address  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
a  paper  read  before  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  on  the  Attractive  Elements  of 
Romanism,  and  a  sermon  on  the  Bible 
as  a  Book. for  the  World.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  inception  and  growth 
of  many  literary  and  humane  institutions 
in  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  chief  executive  officer — for 
several  years  past  the  President — of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society. 
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The  Light  of  Asia  ;  or,  the  Great  Re¬ 
nunciation.  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching 
of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder 
of  Buddhism.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  age  of  epic  poetry  is 
passed,  that  our  critical,  self-conscious,  and 
analytical  habits  of  mind  are  unpropitious  to 
that  simplicity  and  directness  which  epic  poetry 
demands  ;  yet  Mr.  Arnold  has  written  a  poem 
which  is  truly  epical  in  theme,  and  which  is 
genuinely  successful  in  its  method  of  treatment 
and  its  execution.  Whether  or  nut  it  contains 
the  elements  of  a  permanent  vitality  it  would 
be  premature  now  to  attempt  to  decide  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  poetry 
of  the  period,  and  touches  profoundly  some  of 
the  widest  and  most  enduring  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  interest. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Prince  Gautama,  of  India,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  ;  and  its  significance  cannot  be  in* 
dicated  more  clearly  and  impressively  than  is 
done  in  the  following  passages  from  the  au¬ 
thor's  preface  :  “  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  our  race  live  and  die  in  the  tenets 
of  Gautama,  and  the  spiritual  dominions  of  this 
ancient  teacher  extend,  at  the  present  time, 
from  Nepaul  and  Ceylon  over  the  whole  East¬ 
ern  Peninsula  to  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  Central 
Asia,  Siberia,  and  even  Swedish  Lapland.  In¬ 
dia  itself  might  fairly  be  included  in  this  mag¬ 
nificent  empire  of  belief,  for  though  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Buddhism  has  for  the  most  part  passed 
away  from  the  land  of  its  birth,  the  mark  of 
Gautama's  sublime  teaching  is  stamped  inef- 
faceably  upon  modern  Brahmanism,  and  the 
most  characteristic  habiu  and  convictions  of 
the  Hindoos  are  clearly  due  to  the  benign  influ¬ 


ence  of  Buddha's  precepts.  More  than  a  third 
of  mankind,  therefore,  owe  their  moral  and 
religious  ideas  to  this  illustrious  prince,  whose 
personality,  though  imperfectly  revealed  in  the 
existing  sources  of  information,  cannot  but  ap¬ 
pear  the  highest,  gentlest,  holiest,  and  most 
beneficent  in  the  history  of  Thought.”  Mr. 
Arnold  rightly  holds  that  a  creed  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  during  twenty-four  centuries,  and  which 
at  this  day  surpasses,  in  the  number  of  its  fol¬ 
lowers  and  the  area  of  its  prevalence,  any  other 
form  of  religion,  could  not  be  founded  on  mere 
imposture,  or  consist,  as  has  often  been  repre¬ 
sented,  of  blank  abstractions  ;  and  he  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  realize  or  humanize  the  Buddha, 
to  show  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was  and 
how  he  conceived  his  mission,  and  to  give  the 
general  purport  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught.  He  has  put  the  poem  into  the  mouth 
of  an  imaginary  Buddhist  votary  in  order  to 
secure  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  without 
which  the  miracles  recorded  and  the  philosophy 
embodied  would  seem  alien  and  unnatural. 

Whatever  the  standard  may  be  by  which  the 
poem  is  judged  it  must  be  pronounced  in  a  high 
degree  successful.  As  a  narrative  it  is  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  at  times  intensely,  interesting  ; 
its  character-drawing  accomplishes  its  purpose 
of  placing  a  real,  comprehensible,  and  most 
human  personality  before  us  ;  its  exposition  of 
doctrine  is  ingenious  and  subtle  without  being 
either  perplexing  or  dull ;  and  its  style,  though 
singularly  graphic  and  simple,  maintains 
throughout  the  elevation  and  dignity  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  demands.  Pervading  the 
entire  work,  too.  is  a  ceruin  Oriental  warmth 
and  picturesqueness  and  richness  of  coloring 
which  contributes  at  once  to  its  charm  and  to 
its  vraisemblance,  Mr.  Arnold  resided  in  In 
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dia  for  many  years,  and  the  familiarity  thus 
acquired  with  the  scenery  and  local  customs 
has  helped  his  poem  quite  as  much  as  his 
studies  in  the  Buddhist  literature  and  ritual. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chau¬ 
cer.  Edited  by  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.  Riv¬ 
erside  British  Poets.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Osgood  Co. 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Child,  the 
editor  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Riverside 
British  Poets,  declined  to  edit  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  for  the  series  until  materials  were 
available  for  securing  a  better  text.  Since  then 
the  Chaucer  Society,  of  London,  has  supplied 
this  want  by  rendering  available  for  the  use  of 
scholars  six  distinct  texts  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  a  number  of  other  manuscripts  of 
the  various  poems  and  prose  works,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  being  the  manuscript  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Lord  Ellesmere, 'which  has  long  been 
known  to  be  the  best  in  existence,  but  which 
has  hitherto  been  inaccessible.  Valuable  de¬ 
tails  and  suggestions  have  also  been  contributed 
by  the  various  eminent  scholars  connected  with 
the  society.  Indeed,  so  diligent  and  thorough 
have  been  the  researches  in  this  comparatively 
barren  field  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  limit  of 
Chaucerian  discovery  had  at  last  been  reached. 

Mr.  Gilman  is  the  first  to  sift  and  utilize  this 
new  material,  and  the  three  volumes  before  us 
seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  works  of  the  first  great  Eng¬ 
lish  poet.  The  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  Elles¬ 
mere  manuscript,  with  corrections  and  emen¬ 
dations  obtained  by  a  comparison  with  all  the 
others.  The  chronological  order  of  the  poems 
adopted  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall’s  new  arrangement  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  are  here  followed  for  the  first  time.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  to  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  directed  their  attention  recently  has 
been  that  of  the  authenticity  of  several  of  the 
poems.  This  is  now  pretty  definitely  settled, 
and  the  spurious  poems  are,  in  this  edition, 
grouped  in  a  body  by  themselves.  Among 
these  are  “  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,”  “  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,”  “  Chaucer’s  Dream,” 
and  seven  others  that  have  appeared  in  all 
previous  editions,  with  no  intimation  of  their 
doubtful  character.  Notes  and  explanations 
of  difficult  words  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  the  text.  By  this  method  is  avoided 
the  inconvenience  of  a  general  glossary,  which 
always  puts  the  reader  in  the  disagreeable  at¬ 
titude  ,of  a  translator,  and  detracts  seriously 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  poetry.  An  index 
of  subjects  and  names  is  added  at  the  end,  con¬ 
veniently  supplementing  the  notes  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  text.  The  editor’s  introduction  con¬ 
tains  “The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Poet,”  in¬ 
cluding  much  valuable  information  about  the 


poet’s  works  and  the  order  of  their  production  ; 
an  important  section  on  “  Reading  Chaucer 
“  Astrological  Terms  and  Divisions  of  Time;” 
and  "  Biblical  References.” 

The  directions  for  reading  Chaucer  are  ex¬ 
plicit  and  minute,  being  condensed  mainly  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Child  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis  upon  this  subject.  The  explanations  of 
contractions,  use  of  negatives,  prefixes,  and 
other  strange  forms,  together  with  the  lew  brief 
rules  fur  pronunciation,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  general  readers,  who  have  never 
made  a  special  study  of  early  English.  By 
carefully  observing  these  simple  directions  at 
the  outset,  no  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  ac¬ 
quire  readily  a  good  degree  of  facility  in  the 
reading  ;  and  he  will  probably  derive  an  addi¬ 
tional  enjoyment  from  the  quaint  orthography 
and  diction.  These  antique  forms  once  become 
familiar,  and  their  easy  rhythmical  movement 
mastered,  the  reader  loses  all  feeling  of  strange¬ 
ness,  and  goes  ambling  along  with  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Pilgrims,  as  merry  as  the  merriest  of 
them  ;  or  sallies  out.  of  a  bright  dewy  morn¬ 
ing,  to  hail  the  first  blown  “  daisie,  or  the  eye 
of  day,”  with  the  living  Chaucer  chatting  ami¬ 
ably  by  his  side. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Written 
by  Himself.  Now  First  Edited  from  Origi¬ 
nal  Manuscripts  and  from  his  Printed  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  Other  Writings.  By  John 
Bigelow.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor¬ 
rected.  Philadelphia ;  y.  B.  Lippincett  <Sr*  Co. 
In  his  “  History  of  American  Literature  ” 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  says  of  Franklin’s 
Autobiography  that  it  is  still  the  most  famous 
production  in  American  literature,  that  it  has 
an  imperishable  charm  for  all  classes  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  it  has  passed  into  nearly  all  the  lit¬ 
erary  languages  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Bigelow  states,  “  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  widely  popular  books  ever  printed.”  This 
verdict  would  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers  competent  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  rendered  a  genuine  service 
to  letters  in  securing  a  pure  and  complete  text. 
He  was  fortunate  enough,  while  serving  as 
American  Minister  in  France,  to  obtain  Frank¬ 
lin’s  original  manuscript,  and,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  previously-accepted  version,  found 
that  the  earlier  editor  had  uken  great  liberties 
with  the  text — omitting  some  portions,  abridg¬ 
ing  and  amplifying  others,  and  in  general 
modernizing  the  language,  thus  depriving  it  of  a 
g;ood  deal  of  its  raciness.  Justly  conceiving 
that  the  reading  public  would  prefer  to  have 
the  autobiography  exactly  as  Franklin  wrote 
it,  he  has  restored  the  original  text,  retaining 
even  the  quaint  and  somewhat  erratic  spelling. 

In  addition  to  this,  regretting,  as  every  reader 
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must  have  regretted,  that  the  Autobiography  The  editor  of  this  posthumous  volume  has 


ends  with  1757,  leaving  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Franklin’s  career  untold,  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low  has  compiled  from  the  bulky  correspond¬ 
ence  and  writings  of  Franklin  such  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Autobiography  as  brings  the 
story  of  his  life,  as  told  in  his  own  words,  down 
to  the  later  stages  of  his  last  illness.  ”  Frank¬ 
lin's  narrative,”  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  ”  as  I  have 
arranged  it,  is  at  once  so  full  and  to  consecu¬ 
tive  that  there  has  been  small  occasion  for  edi¬ 
torial  interference  ;  but  whenever  an  allusion 
is  made  that  might  not  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  or  a  stitch  is  dropped  in  the 
web  of  the  narrative,  I  have  endeavored  to 
supply  what  was  lacking  in  foot-notes,  leaving 
the  Franklin  text  entirely  unbroken.” 

This  work,  when  it  first  appeared,  several 
years  ago,  at  once  superseded  all  other  editions 
of  the  Autobiography  and  became  the  standard 
version  of  Franklin’s  life  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  issued  in  such  elaborate  style  as  to  be 
practically  excluded  from  a  general  or  popular 
circulation.  The  present  edition  has  not  only 
been  revised  and  amended,  but  has  received 
some  material  additions,  and,  though  still  is¬ 
sued  in  handsome  library  form,  is  offered  at 
so  substantial  a  reduction  in  price  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

Studies  in  German  Literature.  ByEayard 
Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
H.  Boker.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  this  volume  are  so 
many  lectures  which  were  delivered  by  the  late 
Bayard  Taylor  before  the  students  of  Cornell 
University.  He  intended  them  to  be  simply 
introductory  to  a  more  extended  courSe  of  read¬ 
ing  or  study  in  German  literature,  treating  each 
subject  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  and  ”  no¬ 
ticing,”  as  he  says,  ”  only  those  works  which 
give  a  distinct,  characteristic  stamp  to  each 
literary  period.”  Within  these  limits  a  most 
excellent  outline  is  afforded  of  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  Germany,  from  the  first  rude  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  fragments  of  its  ancestral  Gothic 
to  its  splendid  culmination  in  the  works  of 
Sihiller  and  Goethe.  The  first  six  lectures  give 
a  clear  and  interesting  description  of  all  that 
deserves  the  name  of  literature  in  the  long 
period  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Minne¬ 
singers,  the  Kibelungenlied,  Luther’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  the  guilds  of  the  Master-singers,  and 
the  work  of  the  Silesian  school  founded  by 
Opiz,  are  the  subjects  naturally  claiming  most 
attention.  The  scope  of  the  remaining  lectures 
is  indicated  by  their  titles  :  ”  Lessing,”  “  Klop- 
stock,”  ”  Wieland  and  Herder,”  “  Goethe,” 
”  Goethe’s  Faust,"  and  ”  Richter.” 


acted  wisely  in  presenting  these  lectures  to  the 
public  in  their  original  form.  Even  had  Mr. 
Taylor  carried  out  his  intention  of  re-writing 
them  for  publication,  it  is  doutful  if  the  more 
elaborate  and  finished  form  of  the  essay  would 
have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  fapid  in¬ 
cisive  manner,  and  familiarity  and  piquancy  of 
illustration,  so  pleasing  and  effective  in  the 
lecture.  The  style  is  necessarily,  for  the  most 
part,  descriptive,  everywhere  lively  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  at  times  even  eloquent ;  while  in  the 
final  lectures,  notably  in  the  analysis  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  underlying  meaning  of  Faust, 
and  in  the  estimate  of  the  eccentric  qualities  of 
Richter’s  genius,  the  author  rises  to  the  higher 
plane  of  helpful  and  interpretative  criticism. 
Not  the  least  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most 
enjoyable,  feature  is  the  selection  of  illustrative 
passages  from  the  various  authors  under  treat¬ 
ment,  which  are  felicitously  translated  by  Mr. 
Taylor  into  verse  retaining  the  exact  rhythm 
and  metre  of  the  original. 
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A  Zante  publisher  announces  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Solomos,  one  of  the  test 
poets  of  Modern  Greece. 

Profs.  Carducci  and  Monaci  have  under¬ 
taken  an  qdition  of  the  poems  of  all  the  Italian 
troubadours  who  wrote  in  Provencal. 

Dr.  Ernest  Gropp,  of  Berlin,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  dissertation  ”  On  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred.” 

Dr.  Wagner,  of  Hamburg,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  thirty  sixpenny 
parts,  with  English  introductions  and  notes. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  some  probability  of  a 
selection  of  Thackeray's  private  letters  being 
published.  Many  of  these  epistles  are  adorned 
with  sketches  by  the  author,  full  of  that  delicate 
and  charming  humor  that  the  public  has  already 
seen  in  his  legend  of  the  ”  Rose  and  the  Ring,” 
a  fac  simili  of  which  was  published  some  years 
ago. 

Many  will  learn  with  regret  that  during  the 
late  troubles  the  curious  collections  in  the  Se¬ 
raglio  at. Constantinople  have  been  rifled.  A 
well-known  literary  man,  H.  E.  Munif  Efiendi, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  order¬ 
ed  to  institute  an  inquiry  ;  the  custodian  has 
been  dismissed. 

M.  Turgenief  intends  passing  the  coming 
winter  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  said  that  he 
wishes  to  make  himself  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  present  aspects  of  Russian  social  life 
than  his  residence  in  Paris  permits.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  also  encourages  the  hope  that  the 
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result  may  be  yet  another  work  from  the  pen 
of  the  famous  Russian  novelist. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  just  completed  an 
exhaustive  “  Dictionary  of  the  Thames,”  some¬ 
what  on  the  plan  of  his  now  well-known  ”  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  London.”  Besides  full  details  as  to 
tishing,  rowing,  and  yachting  matters,  articles 
are  contributed  by  well-known  specialists  on 
the  geology,  ornithology,  botany,  art  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  river.  The  business  of  the  port 
of  London  also  receives  a  fair  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  book,  which  will  be  published  forth¬ 
with,  contains  nineteen  maps  and  plans. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  at  Oxford  is  now  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  A  scheme  of  lectures  has  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  the  two  boarding  houses,  the  Lady 
Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  have  each 
their  full  complement,  or  nearly  so,  of  stu¬ 
dents — in  all  about  twenty-two,  quite  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  sUrt  with.  Among  the  lec¬ 
turers  are  Prof.  Kettleship,  Mr.  C.  W.  Boase, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Acland,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley. 

The  title  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto’s  work  de¬ 
scribing  his  journey  across  Africa  is  "  The 
King’s  Rifle  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
across  Unknown  Countries.”  It  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that,  on  his  departure  for  his  expe¬ 
dition,  the  king  of  Portugal  presented  him  with 
his  own  rifle,  a  weapon  valued  at  ;^500.  As  an 
indication  of  the  perilous  nature  of  the  journey 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  of  the  entire  force 
composing  the  expedition,  and  numbering  over 
100,  only  two  or  three  survived,  the  rest  hav¬ 
ing  been  destroyed  by  savages,  wild  beasts, 
fever,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  example  of 
the  sonnet  in  German  literature  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  sonnet  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  of 
Siena,  from  the  pen  of  Christoff  Wirsung, 
published  in  1556.  The  Italian  original  was 
hitherto  unknown,  but  it  has  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Kohler  in  a  very 
rare  book  entitled  ”  Apologi  nelli  quali  scuo- 
prano  li  Abusi,  Sciochezze,  Superstition!, 
Error!,  Idolatrie  ct  Impiet^  della  Sinagoga  del 
Papa ;  et  spetialmente  de  suoi  Preti,  Monaci, 
et  Frati.  Opera  insieme  vtile  et  dilecteuole” 
(Geneva,  1554). 

Mr.  H.  Sweet’s  collective  edition  of  the  old¬ 
est  remains  of  the  English  language,  which  will 
be  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
is  nearly  ready  for  press.  It  will  include  all 
the  texts  earlier  than  Alfred’s  time,  grouped 
chronologically  and  by  dialect,  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  very  full  glossary  and  gram¬ 
mar.  All  the  texts  will  be  taken  directly  from 
the  MSS.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Sweet  has 
obtained  the  loan  of  various  MSS.  from  Conti¬ 
nental  libraries,  among  them  the  Epinal  glos¬ 


sary,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of 
English  in  existence.  The  proper  names  in 
Bede  will  be  given  from  four  MSS.  The  Runic 
inscriytions  will  be  transcribed  into  ordinary 
letters  on  a  uniform  system.  All  the  English 
Charters  preserved  in  contemporary  vellums 
will  be  printed  in  full,  the  boundaries  of  the 
oldest  West-Saxon  Charters  (going  back  to 
778),  which  were  suppressed  by  Kemble,  and 
the  proper  names  being  also  given. 

T HE  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  has  just  issued 
a  reprint,  in  convenient  size  and  at  a  small 
price,  of  the  Wycliife  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (made  about  1380),  as  revised  by 
John  Puiv’cy,  1388,  In  1850  the  Rev.  J.  For- 
shall  and  Sir  F.  Madden  published  in  four 
quarto  volumes  the  Wycliffe  translations,  with 
notes,  collations  of  MSS.,  and  a  critical  intro¬ 
duction.  This  reprint  does  not  give  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  readings  as  Forshall  and  Madden’s 
quarto  does,  but  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
is  followed,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  typi¬ 
cal  MS.  The  reprint  brings  most  interesting 
information  within  the  reach  of  all  students  of 
the  history  of  our  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Jusseraud,  the  author  of  the  able  little 
volume  on  the  English  drama  before  Shake¬ 
speare,  is  to  have  a  whole  number  of  the  Revue 
Critique  g^ven  up  to  him  for  his  review  of  Prof. 
Skeat’s  edition  of  the  three  versions  of  “  Piers 
Plowman”  published  by  the  Early-English 
Text  Society,  Dr.  J usseraud  takes  a  great  many 
important  points  hitherto  overlooked  on  the 
life  and  character  of  William,  the  author  of  the 
poem,  and  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
he  was  a  bondman,  freed  by  entering  a  relig¬ 
ious  order,  that  he  at  first  led  a  bad  life  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  afterward  converted,  and  then 
condemned  most  strongly  in  others  the  sins  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  guilty  in  his  earlier 
days. 

A  WRITER  in  the  OtgoiJsok  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Russian  authors  have  not  been  Rus¬ 
sians,  but  descendants  of  immigrant  foreigners. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv, 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  Rift- 
sian  literary  movement  was  Simeon  Polotsky, 
a  Pole.  After  him  came  Prince  Antiochus 
Kantemir,  of  Tartar  descent.  It  is  true  that 
the  genial  Lomonosof,  who  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  last  century,  was  untainted 
with  any  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  But  since 
his  time  the  most  honorable  places  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Parnassus  have  been  occupied  by  persons 
of  foreign  extraction.  Among  the  founders  of 
modern  Russian  literature,  Karamzin  (Kara- 
Murza)  was  of  Tartar,  Ozerof  of  German,  line¬ 
age.  The  poet  Griboyedof  sprang  more  re¬ 
motely  from  a  Polish  ancestor.  Count  Khvos- 
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tof's  ancestry  culminated  in  a  German  mar^ 
grave.  Zhukovski  was  on  his  mother’s  side  a 
Turk,  and  Bunin  (Bunikevski)  the  scion  of  a 
Polish  family.  Neledinski,  Meletski,  and  Bar- 
atinski  were  also  of  Polish  descent.  The  poet 
Lermontof  s  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother 
a  Tartar  lady.  A  Polish  gentleman,  Yanovski, 
assumed  the  Little-Russian  family  name  of 
Gogol,  which  one  of  his  descendants  has  made 
so  familiar  to  Russians.  And,  lastly,  Push¬ 
kin’s  paternal  ancestor  was  a  German  named 
Radschi,  who  migrated  to  Russia  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  his  mother  was 
descended  from  an  African  negro. 
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‘  f  How  Insects  Buzz. — There  are  two  classes 
of  insects  which  make  a  buzzing  when  they  fly 
— those  known  to  entomologists  as  Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera.  How  is  the  buzzing  produced  ? 
is  a  question  that  has  been  often  asked.  A 
French  naturalist  has  answered  it  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  buzz  combines  a  deep  and  a  sharp  sound. 
The  deep  sound  proceeds  from  the  wing,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  rapid. 
The  sharp  sound,  usually  an  octave  above  the 
other,  is  produced  within  the  thorax,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  A  supposition 
prevailed  that  it  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  stigmata  and  the  vibration  of 
their  valvules  ;  but  these  openings  have  been 
stopped  with  bird-lime,  and  yet  the  sharp  sound 
continues.  It  keeps  on  even  when  the  wings 
are  cut  off.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  insect 
still  endeavors  to  fly,  and  employing  the  wing 
muscles,  occasions  vibrations  of  the  thorax,  and 
thereby  produces  the  sharp  sound,  more  or  less 
intense,  according  to  the  size  of  the  insect. 

Physiological  Origin  of  Language. — 
Mr.  Clairefond,  a  Frenchman,  has  published  a 
small  book,  the  title  of  which,  translated,  is  “  A 
New  Application  of  the  A,  B,  C,  ora  Physio¬ 
logical  Study  on  the  Origin  of  Language.” 
He  revives  the  argument  that  the  earliest  at¬ 
tempts  at  human  speech  were  imitations  of 
natural  sounds  or  the  cries  of  animals  ;  and  he 
contends  that  out  of  recollections  and  repeti¬ 
tions  of  those  sounds  the  names  of  certain 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  animals  and  other 
objects,  originated.  He  finds  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  French  language,  and  thinks  that 
proofs  might  be  found  in  other  languages,  if 
search  were  made,  and  suggests  that  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  Paris  might  furnish  instruc¬ 
tions  to  their  travellers  to  collect  from  among 
the  natives  of  different  countries  all  the  sounds 
traceable  to  the  source  indicated  above.  Mr. 
Clairefond  is  of  opinion  that  the  series  of 


sounds,  words,  and  expressions  thus  collected 
would  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Taken  in  connection  with  natural 
sounds,  the  origin  of  words  in  our  own  language 
— such  as  thunder,  sigh,  whisper — becomes  evi¬ 
dent. 

Ballooning  in  War.  —  Ballooning  will 
henceforth  form  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  for  by 
order  of  the  War  Office  a  balloon  equipment  has 
been  placed  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 
Two  balloons  for  experimental  purposes  and  a 
portable  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  are  in  commission  ;  and  a  party  of  men 
and  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  have  been 
instructed  in  aerostatics  and  in  the  preparation 
of  net-work  and  other  appliances  required  in 
actual  service.  Among  these  is  a  kind  of  rope 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  but  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  bear  a  strain  of  three  tons, 
which  may  be  expected  to  do  good  work  with 
the  grappling-irons.  The  balloons  and  all  the 
appurtenances  have  been  made  within  the  Ar¬ 
senal,  so  that  ample  supplies  can  be  produced 
as  required  in  working  out  the  important  aero¬ 
nautical  question.  That  balloons  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  advantage  in  war  has  already 
been  demonstrated.  To  look  down  into  an 
enemy’s  camp  or  to  spy  out  his  movements  be¬ 
hind  a  ridge  or  in  the  rear  of  a  wood  may  tend 
to  the  defeat  of  his  plans  and  the  shortening 
of  a  campaign  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  captive  balloon.  But  very  much 
more  might  be  done  if  a  free  balloon  could  be 
made  to  sail  in  any  direction  ;  and  this  is  the 
problem  which  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the 
Aeronautical  Society  have  now  to  work  out. 

Brain  Growth. — One  of  the  important  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  fialxontological  research  is  the 
law  of  brain  growth  found  to  exist  among  ex¬ 
tinct  mammals,  and  to  some  extent  in  other 
vertebrates.  According  to  this  law,  “  all  tertiary 
mammals  had  small  brains.  There  was  also  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  during 
this  period.  This  increase  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  higher  portions 
of  the  brain.  In  some  groups  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  have  gpradually  become  mere  com¬ 
plicated.  In  some  the  cerebellum  and  the  ol¬ 
factory  lobes  have  even  diminished  in  size.” 
More  recent  researches  render  it  probable  that 
the  same  general  law  'of  brain  growth  holds 
good  for  birds  and  reptiles  from  the  mesozoic 
to  the  present  time.  The  cretaceous  birds,'that 
have  been  investigated  with  reference  to  this 
point,  had  brains  only  about  one'third  as  large 
in  proportion  as  those  nearest  allied  among 
living  species.  The  dinosaurs  from  our  Western 
Jurassic  follow  the  same  law,  and  have  brain 
cavities  vastly  smaller  than  any  existing  rep¬ 
tiles.  Many  other  facts  point  in  the  same  direc 
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lion,  and  indicate  that  the  general  law  will  hold 
good  for  all  extinct  vertebrates. — Nature. 

Yellow  Fever  Poison. — Dr.  Schmidt,  of 
New  Orleans,  after  much  study  and  observation, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contagion 
of  yellow  fever  is  a  poison  "  of  animal  origin, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  a  product  of  a  secreting 
cell,  mainly  eliminated  by  the  glands  of  the 
skin  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be  rapidly  converted 
into  a  vapor.’  The  disagreeable  odor  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  arises  from  the  poison  being  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  modified  or  vitiated  secretion.  The 
poison  having  been  in  active  existence  ever 
since  it  was  first  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
has  travelled  from  country  to  country,  and  may 
be  kept  at  bay  by  a  strict  and  properly  regulat¬ 
ed  quarantine.  For  this  a  sure  knowledge  is 
required  of  some  chemical  agent  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  poison  without  destroying  the  articles 
or  merchandise  which  it  may  be  needful  to  dis¬ 
infect.  The  American  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  Report  recently  published  state  that 
they  have  not  found  a  single  instance  ot  yellow 
fever  originating  in  any  locality  ;  it  has  always 
been  imported.  When  the  disease  appears  in 
places  wide  apart,  the  transmission  appears  to 
be  wholly  due  to  human  intercourse  ;  and  the 
Association  are  convinced  that  the  only  trust¬ 
worthy  means  of  prevention  is  isolation. 

“  Quarantines,"  they  state,  “  established  with 
such  a  degree  of  surveillance  and  rigor  that 
absolute  non-intercourse  is  the  result,  have 
effectually  and  without  exception  protected 
those  quarantined  from  yellow  fever,” 

The  Russian  Asiatic  Expedition,— The 
Russian  Government  is  about  to  send  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Central  Asia  under  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  The  aim  of  the 
expedition  is  to  select  the  route  of  the  Central 
Asian  Railway,  to  examine  the  navigability  of 
the  Oxus,  and  to  decide  the  possibility  of  di¬ 
verting  it  into  the  Caspian.  The  route  will  be 
from  the  River  Ural  to  Karasugai,  on  the  Syr 
Daria,  thence  via  Tashkend  and  Samarcand  to 
the  Oxus  at  Kunduz  (Afghanistan) ;  afterward 
along  the  river  to  Khiva,  and  across  the  Kara 
Kum  to  Krasnovodsk.  The  work  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  will  be  :  i.  To  collect  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  railway,  the  ability  to  obtain 
materials  for  its  construction,  whether  fuel  ex¬ 
ists  on  the  route,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ob¬ 
tainable.  2.  To  investigate  the  speed  of  the 
Oxus,  the  height  of  its  banks,  the  population 
01  the  nearest  towns  and  settlements,  and  the 
existing  commerce  on  the  river.  3.  To  exam- 
in*  the  Khiva  oasis,  the  floods  of  Sari  Kamish, 
and  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus,  commonly 
known  as  the  Uzboc.  4.  To  carry  out  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  all  the  way  along  the 
route,  to  make  military  plans,  to  sketch  the 
features  of  the  country,  to  collect  objects  of 


mineralopcal,  zoological,  geological,  and  ar- 
chteological  interest,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of 
daily  events.  Finally,  in  collecting  information 
respecting  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus,  to 
decide  whether  it  can  be  diverted  afresh  into 
the  Caspian  without  detriment  to  the  Khivan 
oasis.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  in 
case  of  certain  Eastern  complications  the  ex¬ 
pedition  may  develop  into  a  military  one 
against  Merv. 

Paris  Astrono.mical  Museum. — Gratifying 
progress  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  inauguration  of  the  astronomical 
museum  now  forming  at  the  Paris  Observatory. 

It  will  be  adorned  with  figurative  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  celestial  objects,  as  well 
as  with  the  portraits  of  the  successive  directors 
of  the  Observatory.  A  pair  of  Mercator’s 
globes,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  of  great  interest.  That  figuring 
the  earth  is  the  first  on  which  meridians  of  lon¬ 
gitude  and  parallels  of  latitude  were  laid  down. 
The  great  equatorial  lakes  of  Africa,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  are  all  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  glass 
cases  contain  the  first  portable  meridian  circle 
constructed  on  Admiral  Mouchez’s  plan  ;  the 
pendulums  of  invariable  dimension  employed 
by  Captains  Fraissinet  and  Duperrt  in  their  voy¬ 
ages  round  the  world,  for  the  determination  of 
the  absolute  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  force  and  of  gravity  at  different  points 
of  the  earth’s  surface  ;  and  the  apparatus  used 
by  M.  Cornu,  of  the  Institute,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  light  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  between  the  Observatory  and  the 
tower  of  Montlht-iy.  Another  glass  case, 
adds  the  Journal  des  D/hats,  contains  the  stand¬ 
ard  mitre  of  the  First  Republic,  made  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  28  Germinal,  an  III.  ; 
the  toise  used  in  173S  in  Peru  for  measuring  a 
degree  at  the  equator  ;  the  toise  u.sed  in  Lap- 
land  some  short  time  afterwards  for  measuring 
the  polar  degree  ;  and  the  platinum  kilogramme 
made  by  the  Republican  Commission  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  Fresnel’s  lens,  the  first  ever 
graduated,  is  also  deposited  in  the  new  museum, 
and  the  object-glass  of  the  great  astronomer 
Cassini,  which  he  used  in  successively  deter¬ 
mining  the  existence  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  Sat¬ 
urn's  double  ring,  the  abnormal  flatness  of 
Jupiter’s  poles,  and  the  vast  velocity  of  his  ro¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  that  of  Mars.  In  another  of 
the  vitrines  are  to  be  seen  the  doubly  refracting 
prisms  with  the  help  of  which  Arago  measured 
the  diameter  of  the  great  planets,  Neptune  ex¬ 
cepted.  Admiral  Mouchez  exhibits  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  the  relief  plan  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
where  he  so  successfully  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  complete  collection  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  during  this  famous  transit  of 
1874  is  to  be  shortly  added. 
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Vegetating  Animals. — An  important  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  world  has  been  removed  by  recent  inves¬ 
tigation.  Plants  assimilate  carbonic  acid, 
give  off  oxygen,  and  form  starch.  By  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  species  of  Planaria,  a  flat  worm, 
described  as  Convoluta  Sthultzii,  Mr.  P. 
Geddes  has  demonstrated  that  that  animal  dis¬ 
engages  oxygen  in  large  quantity,  decomposes 
carbonic  acid,  and  produces  starch.  This 
worm  abounds  in  the  shallow  water  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  on  exposure  to  sunlight 
pours  forth  a  stream  of  bubbles  containing,  as 
proved  by  analysis,  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  And,  on  subjecting  a 
number  of  Planaria  to  chemical  treatment,  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  vegetable  starch  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Pointing  out  the  significance  of  these 
facts  in  the  Proteedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr.  Geddes  says  :  "  As  the  D rostra  and  Dio- 
neta  [two  species  of  well-known  vegetable  Fly¬ 
traps],  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
of  late  years,  have  received  the  striking  name 
of  Carnivorous  Plants,  these  Planarians  may 
not  unfairly  be  called  Vegetating  Animals,  for 
the  one  case  is  the  precise  reciprocal  of  the 
other.  Not  only  does  the  Dionaa  imitate  the 
carnivorous  animal,and  the  t^onvoluta  the  or¬ 
dinary  green  plant,  but  each  ^tends  to  lose  its 
own  normal  character.” 

Gloomy  Thoughts  and  Gloomy  Weather. 
— Dull,  depressing,  dingy  days  produce  dispir¬ 
iting  reflections  and  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
stqall  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  mind 
is  not  only  a  motive,  but  a  receptive  organ, 
and  that  all  the  impressions  it  receives  from 
without  reach  it  through  the  media  of  senses 
which  arc  directly  dependent  on  the  conditions 
of  light  and  atmosphere  for  ther  action,  and 
therefore  immediately  influenced  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions.  It  is  a  common-sense 
inference  that  if  the  impressions  from  without 
reach  the  mind  through  imperfectly-acting  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  and  those  impressions  are  in 
themselves  set  in  a  minor  sesthctic  key  of  color, 
sound  and  general  qualities,  the  mind  must  be 
what  is  called  “  moody.”  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  even  sensible  people  to  make  suflScient  al¬ 
lowance  for  this  rationalt  of  dullness  and  sub¬ 
jective  weakness.  Some  persons  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  external  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  energy— or  the  stimulus  thatc  on- 
verts  potential  into  kinetic  force — than  others  ; 
but  all  feel  the  influence  of  the  world  without, 
and  to  this  influence  the  sick  and  the  weak  are 
especially  responsive.  Hence  the  varying  tem¬ 
peraments  of  minds  changing  with  the  weather, 
the  outlook,  and  the  wind. — Lancet. 

The  Telephone  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
— The  introduction  of  new  inventions  amongst 
the  practical  requirements  of  civilized  life  brings 
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with  it  its' disadvantages,  writes  Dr.  F.  M. 
Pierce  to  the  British  Medical  Journal.  The 
telephone,  when  further  improved,  is  no  doubt 
destined  to  become  a  most  useful  agent  in  daily 
intercourse  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  create  un¬ 
necessary  alarm  by  pointing  out  a  possible 
source  of  inconvenience  in  its  use.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
will  exhibit  a  way  in  which  the  ear  may  be 
more  or  less  injured  during  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  A  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  manageress  of  a  small  ware  manufactory 
in  Manchester,  which  was  connected  with  its 
oflSce  (two  miles  off)  by  a  telephone,  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  message,  when  a  violent  clap  of 
thunder  took  place,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
conveyed  through  the  wire.  The  effect  on  the 
listening  ear  was  that  of  complete  numbness 
and  deafness,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
giddiness,  slight  nausea,  and  tinnitus  aurium. 
These  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deafness,  passed  away  in  a  few  minutes.  1  did 
not  see  the  patient  for  three  or  four  days  after 
this  occurrence,  and  cannot,  of  course,  speak  to 
the  amount  of  deafness  at  first  produced  ;  but, 
on  the  fourth  day,  I  examined  the  left  ear  (the 
listening  ear),  and  found  the  hearing  distance 
twenty  forty-eighths  of  an  inch.  As  my  pa¬ 
tient  had  always  had  perfect  hearing  with  both 
ears,  and  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  hearing  before,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
this  deg^e  of  deafness  was  due  to  any  previous 
affection  of  the  ear.  She  suted  that  she  had 
never  had  any  thing  the  matter  with  her  hear¬ 
ing  until  using  the  telephone  during  the  storm. 
I  have  examined  her  lately,  and  found  both 
ears  and  hearing  distance  quite  normal  ;  nearly 
a  fortnight  elapsed,  however,  before  perfect 
hearing  returned.  This  case  was  no  doubt  due 
to  a  concussion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  its 
present  form,  the  telephone  is  almost  useless 
to  those  who  have  even  a  comparatively  slight 
degree  of  deafness. 

Effects  of  Starvation  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Tissues.— Ur.  Cunningham,  of  the 
government  sanitary  sUff  in  Calcutta,  has  made 
a  careful  investigation  “  on  certain  effects  of 
starvation  on  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.” 
One  effect  in  the  human  subject  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Hence  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  nutri¬ 
tive  materials  supplied  in  the  food  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  impaired  or  destroyed,  according  to 
the  degree  of  morbid  change.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  food  elements,  not  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  normal  transformations,  become 
mere  foreign  bodies  liable  to  undergo  decom¬ 
position,  and  well  adapted  to  cause  irritation. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  one  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  functionaries  appointed 
to  administer  relief  in  time  of  famine.  The 
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starvation  must  not  be  allowed  [to  go  on  too 
long  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  observes,  “  the 
fatal  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  first  manifested 
itself  in  people  after  their  admission  into  the 
relief  camps.  The  investigations  show  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  great  caution  in  regard  to 
dietetic  experiments  and  dietetic  systems  of 
punishment.  They  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
push  such  procedures  in  the  belief  that  so  long 
as  no  evident  active  evil  results  present  them¬ 
selves,  we  can  at  any  time  pull  up  and  restore 
things  to  their  normal  state.” 

The  Origin  and  Period  of  Storms. — Prof. 
Zenger  published  in  the  SitsungsberiekU  of  the 
Bohemian  Academy  for  1878  a  paper  in  which 
he  argues  for  a  connection  between  storms  and 
the  period  of  a  semi-rotation  of  the  sun.  He 
has  combined  these  inquiries  with  investiga¬ 
tions  into  solar  photog^phy,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  can  recognize  the  approach  of  disturbed 
weather  by  sun  pictures,  of  which  he  recognizes 
three  types,  i.  In  very  bright  calm  weather 
he  finds  the  simple  image  of  the  disk  with  a 
faint  development  of  light  around  it,  reaching 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  respectively  along 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 
in  the  corona,  and  extending  to  twice  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  sun.  2.  If  the  sky  is  cloudy,  but 
weather  calm,  one  or  two  rings  of  3'  or  5* 
diameter  are  seen  round  the  sun.  These  are 
clearly  due  to  snow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  3.  In  time  of, storms,  even  two 
or  three  days  before,  he  finds  absorption  rings, 
circular,  parabolic,  or  special  in  form.  If  these 
observations  be  confirmed,  their  value  will  be 
very  great. 

Solar  Parallax  Deduced  from  Observa¬ 
tions  OF  Mars. — Mr.  Gill  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  obser\’ations  of  Mars,  during  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  1877  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gill 
visited  Ascension  Island  to  make  these  obser¬ 
vations)  a  solar  parallax  of  8.''78  ±  o."oi5, 
corresponding  with  a  solar  distance  ,of  about 
93,093,000  miles.  This  distance  is  considera¬ 
bly  greater  than  that  which  Professor  Newcomb 
regards  as  the  most  probable  mean  (about 
92,400,000  miles)  of  all  the  best  observations. 
It  agrees  well  with  the  distance  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  Struve’s  constant  of  aberra¬ 
tion  with  Cornu’s  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light ;  but  the  constant  of  aberration  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  determined  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  de¬ 
termine  the  real  distance  as  accurately  as  by 
other  methods  even  if  Cornu’s  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  light  be  considered  trust¬ 
worthy,  within  the  necessary  limits.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  Mr.  Gill’s  observations 
will  probably  be  regarded  by  most  astronomers 
as  disappointing,  simply  because  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  serve  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the 


sun’s  true  distance,  instead  of  increasing  them. 
But  whether  this  is  due  to  error  in  other  esti¬ 
mates,  or  to  the  inferiority  of  the  method  used 
by  Mr.  Gill,  is  a  point  on  which  we  should  not 
care  to  express  an  opinion. 
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I.NCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TURGENIEF. — A 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Ivan  S.  Turgenief 
has  just  appeared  in  Moscow  in  ten  volumes. 

A  preface  dated  from  Paris  in  August  of  the 
present  year  is  prefixed  to  the  third  volume. 
This  preface  contains  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  the  genesis  of  Turgenief ’s  prin¬ 
cipal  works.  In  connection  with  ”  Nakanfine,” 
which  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  se¬ 
vere  handling  on  the  part  of  Russian  critics, 
the  author  relates  an  episode  of  some  interest 
in  his  literary  life.  During  the  year  1855,  Tur¬ 
genief  resided  in  the  district  of  Mtsensk,  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Orlov.  Among  his  neighbors  was 
a  certain  Vasili  Karateief,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  years,  of  a  romantic  disposition, 
and  very  fond  of  literature  and  music.  Kara- 
teief’s  father  was  subject  to  atucks  of  semi¬ 
insanity,  which  recurred  at  intervals  of  three 
years.  His  sister  also,  who  was  a  remarkable 
person,  became  ultimately  insane.  The  soci¬ 
ety  of  this  young  man  was  almost  the  only  so¬ 
lace  to  the  author  during  a  period  in  other  re¬ 
spects  far  from  happy.  As  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  still  continued,  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  raised  in  the  district,  and  Karateief  was 
appointed  one  of  the  officers.  He  immediately 
called  on  Turgenief,  and  with  an  excited  air 
declared  that  he  did  not  expect  to  return  from 
Crimea,  but  that  he  would  die  there.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  attempts  to  soothe  him,  he 
persisted  in  these  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
suddenly  turning  to  Turgenief  said  : 

”  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  You  know 
that  I  spent  some  years  in  Moscow  ;  but  you 
do  not  know  that  an  incident  happened  to  me 
there  which  awakened  a  desire  to  relate  it,  both 
for  my  own  sake  and  for  others  !  I  made  the 
attempt,  but  found  that  I  had  no  literary  talent. 
The  upshot  was  that  I  wrote  this  MS.,  which  I 
hand  to  you.” 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  MS.  of 
some  fifteen  pages,  and  handed  it  to  Turgenief, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  make  such  use 
of  it  as  would  secure  that  it  had  not  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  'vain.  Seeing  that  a  refusal  was  only 
likely  to  excite  his  friend  still  further,  the  novel¬ 
ist  promised  to  comply  with  his  request.  It 
appeared  from  this  composition  that  Karateief, 
while  living  in  Moscow,  had  become  enam¬ 
ored  of  a  young  maiden,  who  reciprocated  his 
affection.  Afterward,  getting  acquainted  with 
a  Bulgarian  named  Katranof,  she  preferred  the 
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latter,  and  accompanied  him  to  Bulgaria.  The 
story  was  told  with  sincerity,  but  without  lit¬ 
erary  skill.  Turgenief,  however,  was  struck 
with  the  character  of  the  heroine,  Helena,  then 
a  fresh  type  in  Russian  life,  and  she  gradually 
shaped  herself  distinctly  in  his  imagination. 
Karateief  shortly  left  for  the  Crimea,  whence  he 
never  returned.  Not  until  the  winter  of  1858-59 
did  the  novelist  enter  on  the  task  committed  to 
him.  For  this  purpose  he  renewed  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  former  acquaintance  by  a  residence 
in  the  same  locality.  The  plan  of  "  Nakanfine” 
gradually  took  shape  in  his  mind,  new  types 
were  added,  and  the  work  was  completed. 
The  novelist,  in  issuing  this  collected  edition 
of  his  works,  thinks  it  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  unfortunate  young  friend  to  make  the  above 
circumstances  known  to  his  readers.  , 

Cost  of  Living  Lf.ssthan  Seventy  Years 
Ago. — A  writer  in  the  Ltisure  Hour  says  that 
there  is  now  a  current  notion  among  consumers 
that  every  thing  is  dearer  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  this  is  made  the  excuse  for  spending  at  a 
higher  rate  and  for  pleading  that  an  income  of 
C^oo  or  800  is  required  to  maintain  the  same 
scale  of  living  for  which  ;^50O  formerly 
sufficed.  No  idea  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Bread  is  untaxed,  and  could  be  sold  at  a  living 
profit  to  a  man  who  earns  6j.  a  day  at  half  the 
price  formerly  paid  by  his  predecessor,  who, 
for  more  skilled  work,  was  paid  2s.  bd.  Bet¬ 
ter  tea  is  sold  at  2s.  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  cost  "js.  Coffee  was  2s.  bd.  that  is 
excelled  in  quality  by  that  at  present  price  of 
IS.  bd.  Sanded  sugar  was  lod.  ;  pure  sugar  is 
now  4d.  Salt,  that  is  now  free,  paid  a  duty  of 
20/.  per  bushel.  The  daily  newspaper,  alx>ut 
a  fourth  of  the  present  size,  and  an  eighth — if 
that  can  be  measured— of  the  current  quality, 
cost  jd.,  while  each  advertisement  was  taxed 
2s.  bd.  A  better  hat  is  now  worn  at  12s.  than 
was  formerly  supplied  at  25^.  Literature, 
periodical  and  standard,  once  so  expensive,  is 
now  so  cheap  that  it  costs  less  to  buy  a  new 
copy  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  than  to  buy  the  old. 
The  aged  can  remember  when  the  Waverley 
Novel  cost  3IZ.  bd.,  and  was  hired  out  to  read 
at  rx.  per  volume  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  now 
retailed,  with  all  the  notes,  at  y^.  Let  “  the 
girl  of  the  period”  ask  her  grandmother  what, 
sixty  years  ago,  straw  hats  "  came  to.”  At  a 
Queen’s  assembly  the  best-dressed  lady  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  cotton  print  that  a  hop-picker  now 
would  scorn  to  wear  on  Sunday.  Leather  was 
taxed,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  remission 
in  boots  and  shoes,  of  far  better  make,  at  a 
lower  figure.  All  articles  of  clothing — even  of 
ornament — are  made  gtf  ally  more  accessible  to 
every  purse.  #3ap  was  taxed,  bricks,  tiles, 
slates,  timber,  ^ass.  Wine  is  little  more  than 
half  its  former  price.  I  n  fact,  with  the  excep¬ 


tion  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  cheese,  the 
whole  cost  of  living  is,  cateris paribus — that  is, 
in  reference  to  the  same  necessary  commodities 
— very  much  less  in  the  year  1879  fhan  it  was 
in  1801. — House  and  Home. 

Silk  from  the  Sea. — The  sea  yields  many 
precious  things — coral,  amber,  and  pearls — but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  a  species  of  mussel  is 
found  of  which  the  shells  contain  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  textile  materials  known.  These 
shells  are  about  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  hank  or 
byssus  of  the  fibre,  weighing  half  a  drachm, 
and  at  first  it  presents  nothing  particular  to  the 
eye,  being  soiled  with  mud  and  the  remains  of 
marine  plants.  But  when  washed  and  combed 
the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  extremely  lustrous, 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  in  shades  varying 
from  a  golden  yellow  to  olive  brown.  Spun 
and  woven  in  the  ordinary  manner,  stockings, 
gloves,  neckties,  and  similar  articles  can  be 
manufactured  from  them,  and  they  are  like¬ 
wise  specially  suited  for  making  the  finest  lace. 
At  present  the  production  of  these  fibres  hardly 
exceeds  200  kilogrammes  (3  cwt.  3  qrs.)  a  year. 
Sptecimens  of  these  curious  mussels  and  their 
finished  products  were  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Paris  Exhibition,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked, — CasselPs  Magatine. 

Henry  James’s  Novels. — But  making  all 
allowance  for  these  admirable  pictures,  and  for 
many  graphic  passages  describing  Rome  and 
Italian  scenery,  we  cannot  but  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  is  a  dismal  story.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Henry  James  delights  in  dismal  stories.  He 
thinks,  apparently,  that  it  is  Hying  somehow  in 
the  face  of  his  own  genius  to  let  any  story  fall 
out  happily.  But  still,  in  most  of  them,  though 
he  insists  on  making  you  dismal  in  the  end,  he 
contrives  to  amuse  you  very  much  in  the  inter¬ 
val.  But  in  this  book  he  makes  you  dismal  al¬ 
most  from  beginning  to  end.  He  makes  it  so 
very  evident  that  Roderick  is  to  go  to  the  bad, 
that  Mary  Garland  will  not  desert  him,  and 
will  never  return  Rowland’s  love,  that  Row¬ 
land  Mailet  will  not  desert  Roderick,  and  that 
Mrs.  Hudson  will  be  a  burden  on  all,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the 
story.  Even  Christina  Light  is  a  dismal 
beauty.  You  cannot  enjoy  her  picturesque, 
grand  ways,  because  you  feel  that  an  inward 
dreariness  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  and  so 
there  is  no  set-off  against  the  dreariness  of  the 
main  story.  Why  is  Mr.  Henry  James,  with 
all  his  great  talents,  so  deeply  persuaded  of  the 
pessimism  of  human  destiny  ?  Is  it  that  he 
thinks  it  the  destiny  of  all  New  Englanders, 
not  only  ”  to  suffer  and  be  strong,”  but  to  suffer 
the  more  from  making  acquaintance  with  the 
main  stream  of  civilization,  and  be  all  the 
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stronger  for  thus  suffering  the  more  ?  Ceitain- 
ly  he  has  never  published  any  thing  of  which  it 
has  not  been  the  chief  idea  that  evil  comes  from 
the  Old  World,  against  which  the  New  World 
fights  desperately  a  losing  battle,  or  at  least  a 
battle  in  which  it  loses  happiness,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  sort  of  dismal  aureole  of  moral 
glory. —  The  Spectator. 

THE  HEARTLESS  ONE. 

U  roN  mjr  darling'*  beaming  eye* 

I  plied  my  rhyming  trade  ; 

Upon  my  darling'*  cherry  lip* 

An  epigram  I  made  ; 

My  darling  ha*  a  blooming  cheek, 

I  penned  a  *ong  upon  it ; 

And  if  *he  had  but  had  a  heart, 

Her  heart  had  had  a  *onnet.] 

Emamubl  Dbitscii. 

First  Impressio.vs  of  Venice. — The  first 
thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  in  Venice  is,  per* 
haps,  the  peculiar  silence  that  lies  over  the 
city.  It  is  not  the  silence  of  desolation  ;  for 
the  canals  are  alive  with  barges  and  gondolas, 
stealing  along  or  flashing  to  and  fro  with  their 
noisy  oarsmen.  It  is  rather  a  background  of 
silence,  against  which  every  sound  stands  out 
with  as  startling  distinctness  as  the  plash  of  a 
stone  in  a  lonely  mountain*Iocked  tarn.  The 
dull,  monotonous  hum  from  the  trafllc  of  a 
thousand  streets  which  hangs  over  most  great 
cities  like  a  deadening  cloud,  absorbing  and 
blunting  each  individual  sound,  is  altogether 
wanting  in  Venice  with  her  watery  highways. 
The  dipping  of  an  oar,  the  cries  of  the  boat* 
men  in  the  far  distance,  the  lapping  of  the 
water  against  the  prow  of  a  gondola,  such 
sounds  as  these,  confined  as  in  a  funnel  be* 
tween  the  double  lines  of  lofty  buildings, 
glide  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  canals 
through  the  silence  of  the  air,  and  strike  on 
the  air  with  strange  sharpness.  Walk  out 
alone  along  some  high*iying  open  country 
road  some  hours  after  nightfall  on  a  clear 
frosty  night  in  February,  and  when  you  are  far 
removed  from  town  or  village,  stop,  and  note 
how  distinctly,  in  the  deep  silence,  the  tinkling 
of  a  tiny  drain  by  the  roadside,  the  jolting  of 
a  heavy  cart*whcel  miles  distant,  or  the  sound 
of  far*ofl'  human  voices  strikes  on  your  ear, 
and  you  can  understand  the  peculiar  charm 
that  lies  in  the  silence  of  Venice.  Gliding 
past  long  lines  of  mellow,  sun-dyed  palaces, 
each  pillared  fa9ade  half  Gothic,  half  Sara* 
cenic,  a  study  in  itself,  we  came  at  length  in 
sight  of  the  venerable  Rialto,  at  once  recog* 
nisable  to  a  stranger  by  its  lofty  arch  and 
range  of  marble  shops.  Here  we  turned  off  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  went  winding  and  twisting 
through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark 
canals  till  we  reached  by  a  back  way  the 


landing*placeof  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  whose 
front  looks  down  to  the  Molo  along  the  Piaz- 
zetta.  The  skill  shown  by  the  gondolier  in 
navigating  these  narrow  watercourses  is  as* 
tonishing.  The  gondola  is  moved  through  the 
water  by  a  process  intermediate  between  row* 
ing  and  sculling.  The  oar  is  not  placed  in  a 
line  with  the  keel,  as  in  sculling  with  one  oar, 
but  rests  against  a  peculiarly  carved  notched 
upright,  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  gondola,  and 
the  gondolier,  standing  on  a  small  after*deck, 
rows  from  the  breast  outwards,  with  his  face 
towards  thebow,  a  position  he  is  forced  to  take 
since  he  is  at  once  rower,  steersman,  and  look* 
out.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  processis  the 
stroke  itself.  Any  one  who  has  ever  handled  an 
oar  knows  that  the  effect  of  rowing  a  single 
oar  from  a  boat's  side  is  to  send  the  head  of 
the  boat  completely  round  after  a  few  strokes, 
but  the  Venetian  gondolier,  by  sinking  his  oar 
with  an  irregular  plunge,  and  by  giving  the 
blade  a  certain  twist  in  the  water,  contrives  to 
shoot  his  gondola  along  with  unerring  preci* 
sion  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  by  nice  adaptations 
of  the  dip  and  twist  of  the  oar  he  can  rapidly 
alter  the  gondola's  course.  In  treading  these 
narrow  canals,  in  fact,  the  gondolier’s  oar,  at 
times,  seems  to  act  half  instinctively,  as  the 
wings  of  a  startled  bird,  when  it  flits  swiftly 
through  the  interlaced  branches  of  a  thicket 
without  touching  a  leaf  or  twig.  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  long  practice  does  actu* 
ally  make  the  action  of  the  gondolier’s  arms 
in  rowing  and  steering  almost  instinctive.  To 
steer  clear  of  an  obstruction  of  a  particular 
nature  and  position,  a  certain  invariable  mo* 
tion  of  the  oar,  and,  consequently,  a  certain 
invariable  action  of  the  rower’s  arms,  is  re* 
quired  ;  and  by  the  constant  association  of  the 
particular  obstruction  with  the  particular  ac* 
tion  of  the  arms,  it  /ollows,  no  doubt,  that 
eventually  the  mere  sight  of  the  obstruction  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  appropriate  action  of 
the  arms  without  the  intervention  of  the  rea* 
son  or  the  will, — Irish  Monthly, . 


ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

O’bbabchinc  depth  of  pure  traniparency. 

Flooded  with  eummer  warmth  and  nooo-day  light ; 

I,  ataodiag  on  thi*  crag-uplifted  height. 

Gaze  down  the  wooded  vale*,  the  fruitful  lea, 
llie  rock-bound  *hote*,  the  *oftIy-munnuring  *ca, 

To  find  in  every  thing  that  greet*  my  tight 
Some  tadden'd  memories  of  past  delight ; 

And  hence  I  turn  my  longing  eye*  to  thee. 

Say,  circling  realm  of  ether  limitless ! 

Hold'st  thou  the  treasure*  of  our  baffled  love 
Exhaled  from  earth  into  thy  vast  caress  ; 

Or  do  thy  mingling  myriad  lights,  that  move 
Like  living  spirits  through  the  unfathom'd  space, 
Foregleam  the  radiant  hosts  of  Heaven  above  ? 
Gower,  September,  1879.  Hbbbbbt  New. 
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FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRiP-BOOK,  FRAIIHB,  OR  FOR  ILLOSTRiTIOM. 


SCLBCnC  MAOAZm  kof  jmbl1th»i  /br  thtrtp-ftm  ftari.  Mack  maUJUy  number  Aurtny  thin  long  yer.-t 
^  bat  been  tmbelUaked  mtth  a  JFimo  Steel  Bngreeint,  ObutraUng  tome  mbfeet  ef  general  interett.  bUtorie  et 
ideal,  and  eompriilMg  tbe  PertraUt  of  nearly  every  dittlngaubed  man  of  tbe  poet  and  preaent  eenluriet. 

Tbtte  engravtngt  are  printed  in  bandtome  etyfe,  mutable  fbr  framing,  fee  lerap-boobt,  and  for  private  bittori  jl  | 
eoUertiooe,  mud  fbrm  a  mleetion  ealeulattd  to  afftrd  betb  amueement  and  Uutruetian.  (Per  Hit  tnchuiet  A>rtraiit  of 

Hittoriant,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects,  i 

Of  whicb  tbe  fbUoming,  iileeted  from  aar  UM,  will  give  tome  idea  of  tbeir  leope  and  variety. 

Historic  Pictures. 

TEX  LITXEAXT  FASTT  QF  SIB  JOSHUA 
BKTXOLDS. 

snt  WALTXB  SCOTT  ABU  HIS  TBIXXDS  AT  | 
AXBOTSFOXD. 

8HAXSPXABE  BlCITIirO  HIS  TBAOXDT. 

▼AH  OTXX  FAXTIHO  WITH  BUBXHS. 
CBOMWXLL  XXFUSDra  THX  CBOWH. 

WATTS  DXSOOVXBIHO  STXAK. 

HAPOLXOH  IH  PBI80H  AT  NICE. 

Ideal  Pictures. 

IKATXICX  DX  CXHCL 
XLDTD  MAX’S  BUFF.  ,  .  < 

FLOWXX  OATHXKXBS.  ^  i 

FAX  FROM  HOMX.  /  ^ 

BURIAL  OF  THX  BIRD. 

LAXUSXXE  AHB  HIS  OOHHOISBXURS. 
WASHIHOTOH  IRVIKO  AHl)  FRIXHOS. 

Tbe  Sngravingt  art  numbered  on  tbe  Catalogue  to  old  in  eeleetioa,  to  that  pereont  giving  ordert  need  only  tndleate 
the  figuret  opposite  tbe  Mngraving  mketed. 

They  art  printed  an  heavy  guarta  died  paper,  10  n  IS  inebet,  and  eon  be  mnt  by  mail  or  expreei  witbout  bifury. 
We  fumub  neat  elotb  eaiei  or  portfbUoi  fbr  theie  Kngravinge,  bolding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Priee,  SO  eenll  laeb. 

PRICE  OP  ENCRAVINC8. 

lOc.  each,  or  16  EngraTings  sent  is  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

On  ordert  for  SO  or  more  ypeeial  rates  will  be  made,  and  we  will  fumltk  editions  of  any  of  our  ptates  fbr  pab^ 
Ushers,  or  to  Illustrate  new  took*. 

H'«  wiU  mabe  mleetioni  of  tbe  Sngravtngs,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  tbe  purebaser  tan  mdeet  for  Umvelf, 
Send  povtage-etamp  fbr  Catalogue,  and  mabe  Mleetion  fbr  portfolio  or  serap-bobb. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 
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Eclectic  Ma^adne 

OF 

FOREIOIV  X^XKR^XURE,  SCIEl^CS,  i%.]VD  A.RX. 

1880 — TKirty-sixtK  T’ear. 

The  eclectic  magazine,  now  in  its  thirty^sixth  year,  reproduces  from  foreig^n 
periodicals  all  those  articles  which,  for  any  reason,  are  likely  to  prore  interesting^ 
or  Taluable  to  American  readers.  Its  held  of  selection  embraces  all  the  leading 
Foreign  Reviews,  Magaxines,  and  Journals;  and  covers  a  literature  incomparably 
richer  of  its  kind  than  any  other  to  which  the  reader  can  find  access.  As  only  the 
best  articles  of  the  several  periodicals  are  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  the  contents  of 
the  ECLECTIC  must  be  more  varied,  more  valuable,  and  more  interesting  than  those 
of  any  single  review  or  magaxine  from  which  its  selections  are  made ;  and  while  the 
tastes  of  all  classes  of  readers  are  consulted,  nothing  trivial  in  character,  or  of  merely 
transient  interest,  is  admitted  to  its  pages.  Its  plan  includes  ESSAYS,  REVIEWS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  TRAVELS,  POETRY, 
NOVELS,  and  SHORT  STORIES  {  and  in  the  case  of  SCIENCE  ^o  which  much 
space  and  attention  are  given),  no  special  prominence  is  allowed  to  any  particular 
phase  of  opinion,  but  place  is  given  impartially  to  the  most  valuable  articles  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  themes  of  scientific  discussion. 

The  following  lists  comprise  the  principal  periodicals  from  which  selections  are 
made  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  who  contribute  to  them : 


FZSIODICAU. 

SnAUTBRLT  RkTIXW. 

RiTisa  Qcartbrlt  Rbtikw. 
Edihbtjroh  Rbvikw. 
WBeTMIUSTBR  RrvIBW. 
CONTBMPORART  ReTIBW. 
FORTHIflHTLT  ReVIBW. 

ThX  NnnETERNTH  (iBHTCRT. 
Popular  Science  Review. 
Blackwood’s  Maoaeinr. 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine. 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Fraser’s  Magazine. 

Nbw  Quarterly  Magazinr 
Temple  Bar 
Bbloravia. 

Good  Words. 

London  Socibtt. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  Spectator,  etc.,  etc. 


Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Huxley. 
Professor  Tyndall. 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Norman  Lockybh,  P.RS. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

E.  B.  Tylor 
Professor  Max  Muller. 
Professor  Owen. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  U.C.L. 
James  Anthony  Froude. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

William  Black. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

TUROfiNIEFF. 

Mns  Thackeray,  etc.,  etc. 


fW  The  Kngluh  periodieat*  are  the  great  etorehouee  from  «kiek  are  drawn  many  ef  the  he*! 
and  moot  popular  booke  cf  the  time.  The  Edectic  reprinU  tkU  material  freth  front  the  author* 
handa,  and  at  a  priee  far  lower  than  it  eoete  in  beokform. 
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Each  number  contains  a  Fine  Sted-Enffraeina — usually  a  portrait — executed  in  the  best 
manner.  These  engravinga  are  of  permanent  value,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Magazine. 

TERMS Single  copies,  45  cents;  one  copy,  one  year,  fs;  five  copies,  fao. 
Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  f  1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  ^4  magazine  to 
one  address,  f8.  Foatoffe  free  to  ail  aeibecribere, 
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Ahecdotb  of  Bismarck— Prince  Biemarck 
is  always  spoken  of  as  a  (j^reat  statesman.  But 
he  has  other  remarkable  characteristics,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  his  biography  by 
Dr.  Busch.  His  knowledge  of  cookery  is  said 
to  be  prodigious.  He  can  discourse  on  all  the 
known  varieties  of  fish  ;  he  has  original  views 
about  the  frying  of  oysters ;  he  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  comprehension  of  the  different  shades  of 
cheese ;  and  he  can  talk  by  the  hour  on  the 
relative  qualities  of  wines.  During  the  war 
the  French  were  roundly  told  that  if  they 
wanted  to  get  a  pleasant  treaty  of  peace  they 
must  give  him  good  dinners,  and  he  threatened 
to  chastise  Baron  Rothschild’s  steward  at  Fer 
rieres  for  refusing  to  provide  the  King  with 
some  of  the  many  thousand  bottles  of  wine 
which  were  locked  up  in  the  cellar.  He  once 
telegraphed  to  (iennany  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
gin.  Happily,  the  strength  of  the  great  the¬ 
ological  statesman's  head  is  as  remarkable  as 
his  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  vintages  and  malt.  “  He  has  beaten 
topers  in  beer-houses”. with  a  completeness  in 
which  he  has  taken  a  just  pride  a  quarter  of 
a  Century  afterward,  and  “  he  can  challenge 
assembled  humanity”  to  outdo  him  in  the  art 
of  remaining  perfectly  sober  under  difficult 
conditions. 

Onk  Hundred  Ton  Guns.— Two  of  the 
four  one  hundred  tun  guns  bought  by  the 
British  Government  from  the  Armstrong  Com¬ 
pany,  for  $81,000  apiece,  are  to  be  sent  to 
Gibraltar,  and  two  to  Malta,  where  they  will 
be  mounted  behind  barbette  earthworks.  Be¬ 
fore  being  shipped  to  these  two  iuuportant 
positions  they  will  be  thoroughly^tested. 

Luxuries  and  Necessitirs.— A  table  of 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  with  the  price 
of  staple  articles  of  commerce,  going  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1200,  has  been  published  re¬ 
cently.  It  shows  that  wages  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  were  about  fifty  cents  a  week. 
In  the  next  century  they  advanced  some  fif¬ 
teen  cents,  and  continued  to  advance  slowly 
until  in  the  last  century  they  reached  $1.87. 
The  average  for  farm  labor  at  present  is  $3.80 
per  week.  Wheat  in  the  thirteenth  century 
averaged  seventy -one  cents,  or  eight  and  a 


half  days’  labor,  a  bushel.  Now  wheat  is 
worth  at  wholesale  about  $1.10  a  bushel,  or 
two  and  a  half  days’  labor.  In  six  centuries 
meat  has  nearly  trebled  in  price,  but  wages 
have  increased  more  than  sevenfold.  Thus  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  improvement  in 
pay  for  labor,  while  it  may  better  the  labor¬ 
er’s  condition,  does  not  tend  to  increase  his 
contentment.  Subsistence  is  surely  easier 
than  of  old,  though  the  laborer  is  not  satisfied 
to  live  as  his  ancestors  lived.  It  is  with  him 
as  it  is  with  all  of  us — his  desires  have  aug¬ 
mented  more  rapidly  than  the  means  to  gratify 
them.  Our  wants  are  innumerable,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  artificial.  Luxuries,  as  they 
were  once  considered,  have  grown  to  be  neces¬ 
sities.  We  think  sometimes  that  we  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  necessities,  but  luxuries  are  essen¬ 
tial  not  only  to  our  contentment,  but  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  well-being. 

Progress  in  Japan. — The  Rev.  W.  E. 
Griffis,  who  has  been  Professor  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio,  states  as  evidence  of 
progress  in  Japan  since  that  country  joined  the 
postal  union,  that  the  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  post-office  in  1877  was  23,657,052, 
of  which  not  more  than  140,631  were  for 
foreign  countries.  The  post-cards  were  6,764,- 
272,  and  newspapers  7,372,536.  Of  post-offices 
throughout  the  country  there  are  3744,  of  re¬ 
ceiving  agencies  151,  of  stamp  agencies  916, 
and  of  street  letter-boxes  866.  This  shows 
that  the  Japanese  were  in  earnest  when  they 
undertook  to  change  their  civilization  for  that 
of  the  western  world.  And  further  there 
area  round  the  coast  thirty-four  lighthouses, 
three  light  ships,  sixteen  buoys,  and  five 
beacons. 

The  Victoria  Cross. — Of  all  prizes  which 
Englishmen  in  the  army  and  navy  covet,  none 
is  more  eagerly  sought  or  highly  esteemed 
than  the  simple  cross,  in  gun-metal,  bearing 
the  inscription,  “  For  Valor.”  The  Victoria 
Cross  was  instituted  by  royal  warrant  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1856,  as  a  reward  for  individual 
merit  and  valor  in  the  army  and  navy.  It 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  action 
of  the  warrant  retrospective,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Crimea  were  therefore  the  first  who  re- 
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eeived  the  much-coveted  deoontion.  The  I 
croee  itself  is  a  simple  piece  of  g^n-metai,  ! 
bronae-colored,  with  the  royal  crest  in  the 
middle,  and  below,  the  words,  “  For  Valor 
in  the  centre  of  the  reverse,  the  date  of  the 
act  of  heroism  is  inscribed,  and  on  the  bar  to 
which  the  ribbon  is  attached,  the  name  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  corps  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs. 

Darien  Canal.— The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  sent  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  Mr. 
William  II.  Webb  as  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  at  Paris  to  promote  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  Subscriptions  have  been  opened  to 
the  stock  of  a  company  to  be  formed  to  lay  a 
submarine  cable  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Japan.  Mr.  Field 
headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  $100,000. 

A  subscription  of  $1,000,000  is  expected  from 
the  Hawaiian  Government. 

Site  for  the  World’s  Fair.— Among  the 
sites  suggested  for  the  proposed  World's  Fair 
in  1883  is  one  within  the  city  limits  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  the  east  side  of  Prospect  Park.  This, 
it  is  urged,  is  well  drained,  healthful,  and 
easily  accessible.  The  plot  contains  117  acres, 
and  more  available  land  lies  adjacent.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Park  Commissioners,  who  have 
a  fund  for  its  improvement.  Another  site 
mentioned  is  at  Washington  Heights.  The 
plot  extends  from  One  Hundred  and  Thirty, 
fifth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Street,  lietween  Tenth  and  St.  Nicholas  Av¬ 
enues.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred 
acres,  and  is  easily  accessible.  The  land  is 
owned  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings-Bank. 

Cost  of  Royalty.- The  difference  in  the 
salaries  paid  to  kings  and  royijty  and  those 
paid  to  the  serx’ants  of  the  people  in  our  Re¬ 
public  is  striking.  The  Cxar  of  Russia  gets 
$8,250,000  per  year,  or  $25,000  a  day.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  gets  annually  $6,000,000,  or 
$18,000  a  day.  Napoleon  III.  had  a  salary  of 
$5,000,000  annually,  or  $14,000  a  day.  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  receives  $4,000,000  a  year, 
or  $10,000  a  day.  King  William  of  Prussia 
is  paid  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  Victor  Emanuel 
$2,400,000,  and  good  (Jueen  Victoria  manages 
to  live  on  $2,200,000.  Now,  in  addition  to 
these  salaries,  each  sovereign  is  furnished 
with  a  dosen  or  more  first-class  residences 
free  of  cost. 
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[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  ether  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

AppUions'  Oeneral  Guide  to  ihe  United 
nutate*  and  Canada.  With  Railway  Maps, 
Plans  of  Cities,  and  Illustrations.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  roan  (with  pockets), 
pp.  604.  Price,  $2.50.  Also  bound  in  two 
volumes:  Part  I.,  New  England  and  Middle 
States  and  Canada.  Part  II.,  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Price,  $1  .25  each. 

The  Secret  of  Sueeeet ;  or.  How  to  Get  on  in 
the  World.  With  Remarks  upon  True  and 
False  Success,  and  the  Art  of  Making  the  Best 
Use  of  Life.  By  W.  II.  Davenport  Adams. 
American  Edition.  Edited  by  P.  G.  II.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam’ »  Sotit.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  389.  Price,  $1.50. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  Oeoroe 
Henry  Lewes.  Third  Series.  Problem  the 
Flrat.  The  Study  of  Ptychoiogy  :  Its  Object, 
Scope,  and  Method.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Os 
good  d  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  189.  Price,  $3. 

Money  in  its  Relations  to  Trade  and  Indus 
try.  By  Francis  A.  Walker.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  %i9. 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Ilebretos. 
Translated  and  Critically  Examined  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Heiij*rin.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  432.  Price,  $2. 

Briefs  by  a  Barrister.  Occasional  Verses. 
By  Edward  R.  Joiinbs.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  122.  Price, 
$1. 

Cessar.  A  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony 
Froudb,  M.A.  New  York  :  CItarles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  8vo,  pp.  550.  Price,  $2.50. 

Old  Creole  Days.  By  Georob  W.  Cable. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  229.  Price,  $1. 

Color  BUndneu :  Its  Dangers  and  its  Detec¬ 
tion.  By  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A. M.,  M.D.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Osgood  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  812.  Price,  $2. 

First  Steps  in  Political  Economy.  By  Joseph 
Aldbn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  iMris, 
Bardeau  d  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  153.  Price, 
76  cents. 

Letters  from  Florida.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  85.  Price,  50  cents. 
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“  hiditpttuahU  to  Vu  LUfrarv,  ClerntM»,  Law}/4r, 
editor,  Teacher,  Sttuient,  and  aU  ttf  any 
ctiM-  j  in  life  who  deHre  knowledge." 


COMMON-SENSE 


BritaEia,  ROCKERS  AND  chairs, 


The  American  Reprint-Ninth  Edition.  For  the  PioZZa,  for  the  Sitting- 

Thin  Krc«t  work  is  beyond  comparison  superior  in  iU  Room,  for  the  Parlor. 

eUlHH  ale  and  exhaustive  cliaracicr  to  all  similar  works.  . 

The  coni  rIbiilorB  are  the  most  diatinguished  and  orlg-  TQfr  QTJQfy  rlQCe. 

inal  thinkers  and  «riu  r«  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  J  ' 

This  issue  is  the  Ninth  n-vision  in  a  space  of  over  100 

years  since  its  incention,  and  this  reprint,  a  copy  in  Imjy  purchaser  writes  :  “  The  only  objection  to 

every  particular  of  tue  British  Edition,  is  the  best  and  ygm  Common-Sense  Kocker  it,  Wa  aix  wanT  rr.” 
ehea|>est  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people. 

The  articles  are  writien  in  a  most  attractive  atyle,  ^  T.kta 

and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  ia  one-Mi^  With  or  without  Beading  and  Writing  TaOlO. 
gnaier  jxrr  volume  than  in  anv  other  Cycloptedia  eold 

“'it  wolk  omuins  thonsanns  of  Engraving,  on  St^l  ^ 

and  W<sKl,  and  la  printed  fnrm  entirely  new  type  made  ^  tBf  “ 

exjtressly  fur  it.  .  ,  ,  ,  n  ffStV  Where  one  is  rid  of  fatiime  and 

It  will  In:  comprised  in  ill  J'nj;c>'ial  w^nMs?and  can  bear  with  tedi 

of  which  are  now  ready,  and  the  sncceedliig  volumes  o^isitors  and  common-place  re- 

wUl  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year.  "“k"  when  left  to  his  own  rellec 

1  4k  Uons  he  llnds  himself  amid  a  soci- 

Price  per  toI.,  cloth  binding,  fa.  ety  of  phantoma  and  visiona  suited 

Sold  onl^y  Subscription.  For  specimen  pages  ap-  ***My*  Chairs  are  all  made  upon 

nly  to  the  Publishers,  honor,  stamped  and  warranted.  If 

yonr  furniture  dealer  tells  yon  “•*  b»* 

I  M  crnnnART  A  rn  ?hair as  f.  a.  Sinclair’s,  dontb^lievk  him  I 

J,  ifl.  alULlUAni  Qt  LU.i  stamp  for  DIustrated  Circulars  and  Price-List  to 

Ur<m«lwi»y,  pfew  Yorlt.  F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

>6EIITS  W»NTED.  lEST  TERMS.  MOTTVILLE,  N,  F. 


TUL  I  ATCOTI  fragrant  vanity  fair 

inr^  lllllAII  TOBACCO  AND  CIGARETTE8. 

■Ilk  ■■rilkVIl  “  STRAIGHT  "—Rare  Old  Virginia.  “  HALVES  ’’—Rare  Old 
I’^que  smi  \  irginia.  New  Combinatloua  of  these  Fragraat  Tobarros.  The  standard  of  our  world¬ 
wide  reputable  and  relUble  brand,  V AK XTY  IFAXlt,  will  ever  be  mainuined,  and  such  improve¬ 
ments  added  from  time  to  time  as  are  the  result  of  our  unremitting  efforts  to  place  upon  the  market  a  Tobacco 
which  shall  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  connoissenr.  WILLIAM  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

 SIX  I^iaiZB 


] 


PERRY  &  cm 


STEEL 

PENS. 


on  receipt  ot‘2i  eSe.  A  A^oar 
Htatloacr  far  Perry’s  Peas. 

Iria)ii.61aki!ia]i,  Taylor  &  Co. 

a<»l«V«t.hr0.g.  hew  tobk. 


PETROLEUM  JtULY  .  --  , 

VASELINE. !  Japanese  Maples, 


JELLY 


(■rand  MHalnt  tlif  Philudelphia  Expotiitioii. 

SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITIoir 

ne  most  rfitmilUe  fnnMy  remedy  known  for  the  treat- 
tn.  Hi  of  troHHile,  hnrtu,  eorre,  cttlt,  dUh  dieeaeee,  rkenma- 
Hem,  rhilbbilne,  niUtrrk,  hrtmtrrkohlM,  etc. 

.itm>  for  fought,  tvUt,  tore  throat,  croup  ami  tHpMihe- 
ria,  etc. 

l/ted  amt  apiiroveil  by  the  leading  pkytlctant  qf  Europe 
and  .tmertpri. 

The  lallrl  nrilrlrw  made  fram  parr  Vaaeline 
sarh  as  Paaiadr,  Cold  Cream,  f'ampher  Ire, 
aad  Teilri  tsoape— are  superior  ta  any  nimllar 

aaeo. 

Try  them.  tB  and  DUcent  sixet  of  all  our  gooda. 

SoM  by  Draggiati.  COLGATE  A  CO.,  New  York. 

C /\  Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Cbromo  Motto  carda,  name 
t3\3  in  gold  A  jcl,  10c.  O.  A.  Srawo,  B.  Wallingford,  Ct. 


Itliododendrona,  Hardy  and  Qreenhouse  Aaa- 
Ittaa,  Camellias,  Roees,  Magnolias,  Purple 
Beech,  Fruit-treea,  Shruba  and  Vines,  etc.— 
everything  for  the  lawn. 

Price-Liat  free.  Special  Catalogue  of  New 
and  Rare  Plants. 

PAR.S0NS  &  S0X8  CO.  (LImItetl), 

Kissena  Nurseries, 

FLASHING,  N.  Y. 

fjn  Cards— 20  Chroffio',  10  Motto,  SO  Ocean  Shelia,  Snow- 
DU  flake,  etc.  Name  on,  10c.  Cumtoh  Baoa.,  Clinton- 
villc,  ct. ; 
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f  COLTON’S 


AUEmCAlT  JOUMAL 


ETCHINGS. 

We  hare  added  to  onr  CaUlogne  of  nnt  Engranng* 
the  following  list  of  ttehin^.  They  are  copiM  from 

paintings  bT  t** - *  — - -  — -  - 

graTedln  tnc 


the  moat  celebrated  masters,  and  are  en- 

„ - ._i  finest  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Siaes 

are  giren  to  frame.  Prtee,  $1  each.  Sues  to 
frame  about  IS  x  IS  inches. 

Le  LlMur — . Meitsonier. 

Studying  bis  Part .  Fimiin-Girard. 

Une  Donna  Histoire . Herrmann. 

La  Bergers . Bougereau. 

Organ-Grinder . Knaus. 

Homeless . Dore. 

Un  Marehe  d'Eselases . Gerome. 

L’Aime  de  Uvre . Meissonier. 

Carneval  de  Venice . Becker. 

A  Tankard  of  Ale . Meissonier. 

Amateurs  de  Peinture . Meissonier. 

Les  Bibliophiles . Fortuny, 

Fumer  Flamand . Meissonier. 

We  srill  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefully  done  np),  on  receipt  of  price,  or  tney 

can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Seionce, 


foohded  bt  professor  silumah,  m  ibis. 


Devoted  to  ChemiKtry,  Physics,  Oeology,  Physical 
Oeography,  Mineralogy,  Natural  History.  Astronomy, 
and  Meteorology,  and  ^ving  the  latest  discoveries  in 
these  departments. 

KdUor*  and  PropriHot*;  Jambs  D.  Dana  and  En 
wAMD  8.  Dana. 

AstocUiU  Edlton ;  Professors  Asa  Orat,  Woia-ott 
Gibbs,  and  J.  P.  Cooax.  of  Cambridge  ;  H.  A.  Newton, 
8.  W.  Johnson,  O.  J.  Brush,  and  A.  E.  Verrii.i.,  of 
Yale  ;  and  O.  F.  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Penn 
lylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Two  voiumes  or  OO  pages  each,  published  annually 

This  ynurnal  ended  its  fint  series  of  fifty  volumes  as 
a  quarterly  in  1845,  and  its  $tcond  series  of  SO  Tolumes 
as  a  two-monthly  in  1810.  The  monthly  series  com 
meiiced  In  1871. 

Subscription  price,  $6.  prepaid  postage;  SO  cents  a 
number.  A  few  complete  seta  on  sale  of  the  firrt  and 
second  serie*.  Address 


IKLAID-FLOOBS. 

National  Wood  MTg  Oo. 

•so  BKOADWAT  near  2Sd  St.; 

NEW- YOB ► 


A  DAT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Flrc- 
al4e  Visitor.  Terms  and  Outfit  Free. 
Address  P.  O.  VICKERT,  Augusta,  Maine, 
gaat  New^^kChromo  Cards,  with  name,  10 
post-paid.  Qmo.  I  Reed  A  Co.,  Nassan,  N.  T. 


JAMES  D.  A  E.  S.  DANA 


N«w  Iltiven,  Conn 


l.&.B.LAMB,59CamiieSlM.T. 


Pratt's  Astral  Oil. 


PERFECTLY  SAFE. 


Especially  adapted  for  nse  In  the  St.  Germain  Student 
Lamp. 


BILK  S.S.  BAMNSMS.  Colors  and  Oold«BS  each. 


a  ESTABLISHED  1840. 

IMPBOTKD  FIELD,  MABINE,  OPERA 
ARD  TOL'BIsrS  SLASKRK. 
Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses.  Artificial  Hamsn 
^es.  U.  WALD6TE1N,  OpUcian.  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Oataloguee  mailed  by  endosiug  stamp 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  BxhIhTiions. 


BEFORE  BUYINO  OR'RENTINO  A 

CABINET  ORGAN 

Be  sore  to  tend  for  our  LATEST  CATAioorB  and  Cia- 
oin.aHa  with  new  STTLaa,  amucEP  rairaa  ($64.  SM. 
$78,  |84,  |W.  199.  fl06,  $1US,  |1I4,  $190.  and  npwards), 
and  mn(^  information.  8»nt  fret.  MASON  A  HAM¬ 
LIN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago. 


liirYAUD  BsciiUrnra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


NEW  HATEM,  CT. 


NSAT  CLOTH  P0BT70LZ0S 


Maalawa^  Maale  Semlaarr  far 

diM.  EstsMMied  1865.  A  thnrouch  Gradual 
lln*st  locatloB  ea  the  Connecticut  River, 
addrsaa  Prof.  D.  8.  Rabootv.  East-Haddain 
Csaa.  (PnpUt  can  enter  at  any  time.) 


Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engravings  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1 .50. 

Address 

E.  K.  PEETOM, 

Bond  Street.  New  York. 


A  Great  Savinx  tr  Antiiwl  C»i-t  r«  .III. 


ILL.  CATALOGUE  OF  ARTICI.E8  FOR 
Free.  BOSTON  NOVEI.TY  CO  ,  Mass. 


'e  to  be  sick  Wi 


t  IS  impo. 


^Miters  are  tised.  <Pne  trial 


Echctic  Magcmne  AdvertiMr. 


Catching  a  Tartar 

la  nnplewHUit,  bat  Urtar  on  the  teeth  la  Car  worae.  How  hideona  are 
diacolored  teeth,  and  how  mortifjing  they  moat  be  to  peraona  tnrabled 
with  them.  Yet  it  ia  nnneceaaary  that  they  ahoiild  be  ao  aince 


will  reatore  their  health  and  prialine  whitmeaa.  Beirin  at  onre  to  nae 
thia  delightful  dentifrice,  and  yon  will  he  perfertlx  aatoniahed  at  the 
improTement  in  whiteneaa  which  a  fortnight  of  thia  aort  of  treatment 
will  rauae.  MOZODONT  alao  im|>arla  a  cooling  aenaation  to  the 
month  and  a  delight fnl  fragrance  to  the  breath,  while  the  gnma  arc 
made  roay  and  healthy  by  ita  nae. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Perfumery. 


In  aickncaa  every  (lortion  of  the  body  aympatbixea  with  the 
Heat  of  the  diaorder.  When  the  atomach  faifa  to  perform  ita 
fnnctiona,  the  liver,  bowela,  nervea,  mnaclea,  veiiia,  arteriea, 
etc.,  are  all  more  or  lean  affected.  Theae  dcliiiqnenta  re<{nire 
a  medicine  combining  the  propertiea  of  a  atomachic.  ati  alter¬ 
ative,  a  purgative,  a  tonic,  and  a  aedative,  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  duty;  and  all  theae  elementa.  in  their  pureat  and  moat 
effective  forma,  are  united  in  TanRANT'a  Seltker  Aperient, 
the  great  Saline  Remedy  for  Indigeation  and  all  ita  concomi¬ 
tant  conaeqiiencea. 

SOLD  H¥  ALL  OHIiVUlNTN. 


Fins  Steel  Engravings, 

Z'or  (A«  Portfolio,  Sormp  Book,  Pramting, 
j  or  for  Centro  Tnblo. 

ovM  uar  iNCLUDsa 

i  Hiatoriana,  Poeta,  Artiata,  Warriora, 

Stateomen,  Hiatoric  and  Ideal  Pioturea, 

I  Sto.,  Bto.,  Etc., 

i  Comprialng  300  different  anbiecta.  and  embracing 
I  portralta  of  nearly  every  diadngiiiahed  man  of  the  paat 
!  and  preaant  centnry. 

I  The  engravinga  are  printed  on  heavy  onarto  aized 
i  paper.  lOz  13  indiea,  and  can  be  aentby  mail  orexpreaa. 

.  prepaid.  We  fumiah  neat  cloth  caaea  or  portrolioe. 

’  holding  from  ten  to  liftv  engravinge,  price  SO  centa  each. 
Price  of  engraving*,  io  cento  enck,  or  $7. SO  per 

,  too. 

On  rtee^  Iff  $1. SO,  we  will  tend  bg  nuOl.  prepaid. 
any  J^fUen  engravingt  on  our  lUt.  toUA  porffoUo. 

Cntetlognoo  oent  to  nny  etddreot.  Send  poetage 
I  atamp  for  Catalc^e. 

We  alao  iaane  Catalogne  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

'  FOR  FRAHIRC  OR  PORTFOUOS, 

Thia  catalogne  comprioea  a  lam  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  worka,  fh>m  toe  beat  American  and 
European  araata.  They  are  engraved  on  ateel  in  Une 
and  atlpple,  printed  on  line,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  oompriaing  over 
TOO  Dlflerent  Sableeta.  They  are  of  all  aizea, 
from  IS  z  IS  to  M  z  40,  ana  can  be  sent  by  maU  or  ezineaa. 
Prices  from^i  to  $tO,  according  to  else. 

Cntalognem  oent  to  anp  addreoo.  Send  postage 
Stamp  for  Catalogne. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publlthsr.  25  Bond  St.,  Nsw  Ysrk. 


ia  the  moat  agreeable  article  for  cleanxing  the  teeth 
ever  introducM  to  public  notice.  It  baa  won  ita  way 
npon  ita  merita.  Ita  miaaion  la  to  heantify  the  face  by 
healing  the  gnma  and  whitening  tbe  teeth  without  the 
resultant  injury.  It  never  fula  to  accompliah  thia. 
Ladlea  who  try  it  once  buy  It  right  along,  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  others.  35  cenia  a  bottle. 


FOR  THE 


we  Srmly  believe  “  Bnowa'a  Hoi’annoLD  Panacea  *’ 
will  more  surely  quicken  the  blood,  and  heal,  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  eztemally,  and  thereby 
more  certainly  relieve  pain,  whether  chronic  or  acute, 
than  any  other  nain  alleviator.  It  ia  warranted  double 
tbe  strenirih  of  anv  other  medicine  for  similar  uses. 
Sold  by  an  dealers  in  medicine.  3S  cents  a  bottle. 


JaST  PUBLISHED 


AlilRICAN  AUTHORS  OF  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATtOR. 
1.0 mi  LIPS,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  IT. 
HKARIHO,  A  HD  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  SO  centa  each.  Addreaa 
K.  11.  PEL-TOPT, 

as  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


pjEb^ectic  Magaaine  Advertiser. 


PRICE  REIIUCEE 


4^  *  .1 


CniWef*  CnWBl*' ^tWvelK  Chuwei 


^•iJiSiSll.lI, 

Oo  ^'Ol.I  VOl.U  Vol  »*  Vql  ly  Voi  VQl  vI'  ''OL.Vl'*  VQl.  iJ  Vol_  x  I 

5  M  -Bt*-  fctt-OHt  CM'-i’.t  tvr.(-n-50(i-L»^9^*&  ^  V;v-fO(  Nt-SO^ 

Bjil.i  jlijr 

IJfl  If  I 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLORyEDIA, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Lar^  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Calf^  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 


Ttie  publuhcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  issues  of  “  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,”  which  they 
offer  at  so  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  populv  ”  Dictionary  of  Universal  Kjtowicdge  ”  is  lirought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THB  GENERAL.  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  merits,”  says  a  well-known  critic,  ** its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  iaMrmation,  there  can  be  only  one  cmnion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  protectors.  Art  auid  science,  theol^y  and  jurisMudeiice,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  tofmgraphy  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiquid^  biography  and  belles-fettrcs,  are  all  dmcussed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  out  to  an  extent  suracient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  at  it  weie.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  arc  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
It  espetwiy  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THB  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  "Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  iiM  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  calM  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  to 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  compass 
of  a  fiew  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  otheis  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  **  Dictionary  of  fAsr- 
vtrtat  Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  ai^  pupib.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  ”  1  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayiim  that  the  fiiends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  general 


Amvt  tutu  0*  sent  hy  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  <m  receipt  af  priee^ 

AOBNTS  WANTED. 

Address 

XL  K,  FXILTOIV, 

BswTou  Auger, 

SS  Bom4  M.,  N«w  Yrsrka 


Edectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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Americaja_Scenery. 

FINE  ENGRAVINQS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Pistes,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 

|!ir>,ooo. 

Tlie  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

JHent  by  tnail  or  earpreM,  prepaidt  on  receipt  of  jtriee. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18  ^  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

ON  BDCKIPT  UK  $u  ANT  THBEE  WILL  BE  SENT. 


•tnuscT. 

Cheoorua  Pesk,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New- York,  ,  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondaoks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minneacta, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  Si.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph's 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vinoennea,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 
On  the  Prairie, 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yosemita  Valley,  California . 


BEAWK  OB  rAUITBD  ST 

SHaBATBO  BT 

J.  W.  Cabilbxr,  N.  a. 

R.  Hirbuelwoodl 

J.  F.  Kknsbtt. 

R.  Hirsuelwood. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Mombekokr. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hihbublwuuu. 

R.  H1NSBB1.W00D. 

R.  UlQNUUX. 

J.  Dcthie. 

S.  Colmar. 

H.  S.  Beckwith. 

Uburub  Innxbs. 

R.  Hinbuelwouu. 

W.  Momrkroer. 

V.  Balch. 

M.  F.  H.  Dk  Haas. 

R  Hirbhblwood. 

William  Hart. 

R.  Duderbino. 

W.  Mombekuer. 

R.  lllRSHELWOOD. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R.  HiR8HKLW(X)D. 

W.  Momberqer. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

William  H.  Brard. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Momberurr. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hubbard. 

W.  Wellbtood. 

W.  Momberokr. 

R  Hirshelwood. 

GbOROK  H.  SMILI.IB. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Mombbrobr 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

Ururgb  L.  Browr. 

8.  A.  SCIIOFF. 

W.  Momberokr. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Whittredob. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

R.  Hirbhblwood. 

Addroae. 


£.  E.  FELTON,  Publisher, 
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Eoledie  Magamiru  AdymtUmr. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

‘  New  Series,  1865  to  1877  Inclusive. 

Tuhty-emtInstructitj  and  Entkrtaihinb  Yoldiks. 


The  Pnbligher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  the  bound  toI- 
nmes  of  the  New  Skkibs,  embracing  the  years  from  1865  to  1877  inclusive,  to 
which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public  and  private  libraries,  and  of  the 
public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  ue  same  general  character  as  those  which, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the  Ain^triain  Cyclo- 
poBdia  of  foreign  cofUemporary  thought ;  and,  with  the  unparalleled  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  peric^ical  literature  and  the  consequent  widening  of  the  field 
of  selection,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  NewSbeies  are 
better,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the  manv 
asp^to  of  modem  thought  than  any  which  have  preceded  them.  There  is  n 
subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Pclitics,  cr  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  cyclopsedic  features,  each 
number  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  generally  a 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  individual 

Each  volume  contains  6  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  expre^  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles  ;  or  they  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for 
numbers  on  receipt  of  price  of  binding.  In  the  latter  case,  all  express  charges 
must  be  paid  by  the  sender. 

TERMS: 

library  style,  $7  per  year,  or  $90  per  set ;  Clot^  $6  per  year,  or  $75  per  set. 

BINDING. 

Each  year  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  of  six  numbers  each, 
either  in  half  calf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth,  stamped  and  lettered.  The  price 
of  binding  is  $2.50  per  year  in  the  former,  and  $1.50  jier  year  in  the  latter  style. 

COVERS. — Cloth  covers  for  binding  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  per 
volume,  or  $1  per  year,  and  they  can  be  bound  by  any  binder  for  75  cents  per  year 
additional  Addr^ 

IS.  R.  PELTONy  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Stroat,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


MODERH  PiCTt'RE  QaIXERIES  IN  EnO. 
LAND. — The  finest  (^llerieaof  modern  pictures 
in  England  are  owned  by  merchants  and  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  have  either  made  their  own 
fortunes  or  sprung  from  some  poor,  clever,  in¬ 
dustrious  man  who,  like  Richard  Crawshay, 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house.  Here 
are  a  few  examples :  Ripley,  the  member  of 
Parliament  for  Bradford,  who  owns  half  the 
town,  is  self-made.  His  father  and  mother 
used  to  attend  the  market,  and  carry  home  in  a 
cart  articles  for  dyeing.  The  father  of  Bass, 
the  great  brewer,  was  in  a  very  small  way  of 
business,  and  his  mother  sold  yeast  in  a  little 
shop.  Tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty’s  fath¬ 
er  kept  a  small  news-agent’s  store  in  London. 
Mr.  Walter,  member  of  Parliament,  and  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Times,  dates  back,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  his  father’s  humble  printing-oflice  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  left  behind  him 
the  Standard,  worth  $150,000  a  year,  liesides 
real  estate,  was  an  officer  in  the  old  Bankrupt¬ 
cy  Court.  The  late  Herbert  Ingram,  member 
of  Parliament,  and  founder  of  the  lUuMrated 
NetDt,  kept  a  little  drug  store  at  Nottingham.  I 
Mr.  Lawscjn,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Ttie- 
graph,  from  which  he  draws  for  his  half  share 
quite  $150,000  a  year,  was  the  commercial  rep¬ 
resentative  of  an  ink  house.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  rich  commoners  of  England.  Report  has 
it  that  his  income  is  over  $300,000  a  year. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  begin  to  approach  the 
incomes  of  the  wealthy  men  of  England  who 
have  inherited  as  well  as  made  fortunes.  Rob¬ 
ert  Crawshay  had  at  least  $35,000,000  left  him 
by  his  father.  How  mnch  more  he  has  made  or 
lost  we  don’t  know.  He  gave  his  daughters 
wedding-gifts  that  would  buy  a  (Jerman  duke¬ 
dom.  But,  talking  of  news])aper  men.  La- 
bouchere,  in  spite  of  newspapers  and  theatres, 
pays  income  tax  on  $160,000  a  year.  He  was 
robbed  some  time  since  by  forgeries  on  his 
bank  of  $75,000,  extending  over  some  months, 
without  being  aware  of  it.  The  bank  called 
his  attention  to  some  irregularity,  which 
brought  the  fraud  to  light. 

Anecdote  of  Vbrnbk.  —  This  pleasant 
“  personal  ”  is  told  of  Horace  Vemet.  Sketch¬ 
ing  one  day  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  young 
Elnglish  lady,  who  had  also  been  drawing  not 


far  away,  offered  him  some  advice  as  to  his 
art.  The  courteous  old  painter  listened  re¬ 
spectfully.  and  thanked  her  politely.  Next  day, 
on  the  Lnsanne  boat,  the  same  young  lady  ran 
up  to  him,  saying,  “  Oh,  sir,  you  area  French¬ 
man  :  you  ought  to  know  Horsice  Vernet ;  and 
they  say  he  is  on  board  this  very  boat.  Be 
good  enough,  please,  to  point  him  out  to  me.” 

“You  would  like  to  see  him  very  much?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  “Very  well,  mademoiselle;  it 
was  he  who  had  tlie  honor  of  receiving  a  les¬ 
son  from  you  yesterday  morning,”  responded 
the  smiling  Vemet.  Probably  that  self-satis. 
fied  young  woman  never  instructed  another 
artist. 

Tub  Zulu  Assegai. — The  shaft  of  this  in¬ 
strument  of  warfare  is  about  five  feet  long  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger.  It  is' 
made  of  wood  known  to  botanists  as  the  cur- 
tissa  of  joginea,  not  unlike  the  mahogany, 
brittle  and  elastic,  the  latter  quality  giving 
the  spear  a  vibratory  motion,  on  which  its  ac¬ 
curacy  of  flight  depends.  The  head  of  the 
weapon  is  generally  blade-shaped,  with  a  raised 
edge  along  the  centre,  concave  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other,  being  like  the  feathers  of 
an  arrow.  The  tongue  of  the  head  is  made 
red  hot,  and  so  bums  its  way  into  the  wood, 
around  which  a  band  of  wet  rawhide  is  bound, 
that  contracting  as  it  dries  holds  the  hea$  as  ' 
firmly  as  an  iron  ring.  The  Zulus  fling  tliese  ' 
weapons  with  great  accuracy,  and  they  carry 
oval  rawhide  shields,  impervious  to  these  darts, 
to  cover  their  entire  bodies.  Besides  three  or 
four  missile  assegais,  a  Zulu  soldier  carries  a 
shorter  and  stronger  stabbing  assegai. 

Birds  of  Par.adisb. — The  birds  of  paradise  « 
unite  all  these  modes  of  ornamentation  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  with  the  most  harmonious 
results.  They  join  the  graceful  plumes  of  the 
ostrich  to  the  dainty  coloring  of  the  sun-bird. 

Crests  almost  as  largely  developed  as  that  of 
the  umbrella-bird  overshadow  their  beautiful 
heads  ;  frills  as  full  as  those  of  the  humming¬ 
birds  fall  down  in  metallic  splendor  before  their 
gorgeous  necks.  And  if  any  proof  be  wanting 
of  the  connection  between  the  nature  of  the 
food  and  the  general  beauty  of  the  plumage,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  royally- 
attired  creatures  are  first  cousins  of  our  own 
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dinfry  crows  snd  jackdaws  ;  bat  while  the  crow 
seeks  his  livelihood  among  the  insects  and  car* 
rion  of  an  English  ploughed  6eld,  the  bird  of  par¬ 
adise  regales  his  lordly  palate  on  the  crimson 
and  purple  fruits  which  gleam  out  amid  the  en- 
bowe  ring  foliage  of  Malayan  forests. 

BOOKS  RKCEITSD. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  ECLKCnc,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  pidd,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Nevo  Long  Island  ;  A  Hand-Book  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Travel.  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Sherwood  have 
just  issued  a  beautiful  pamphlet  of  96  pages 
for  the  use  of  visitors  to  Long  Island  and  its 
watering-places.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  fine  wood  engravings,  which  present  to 
the  eye  a  complete  panorama  of  the  island.  It 
contains  a  description  of  the  towns  on  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  gives  the  names  of 
all  the  principal  hotels  and  boarding-houses  in 
each  place,  and  the  prices  of  board. 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  yet 
on  the  island  some  460,000  acres  of  unimproved 
and  unoccupied  land,  most  of  which  is  capable 
of  high  cultivation,  and  waits  only  for  new  set¬ 
tlers  to  be  made  valuable.  There  is  no  need  for 
young  men  to  “  go  West  *'  while  land  so  near 
is  still  unoccupied. 

The  L.  I.  Railroad  Co.  offers  to  new-comers, 
settling  and  making  improvements  on  the  is¬ 
land,  free  transportation  for  passengers  east 
and  west,  and  50  per  cent  concession  from  cur¬ 
rent  rates  on  all  freight  eastward. 

This  road,  as  now  managed,  is  doing  much  to 
build  up  settlements  along  its  route,  and  to  add 
to  the  older  towns,  as  its  increasing  travel 
shows. 

We  commend  this  Hand-Book  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  Long  Island,  and,  as  it  is  issued  at  the 
low  price  of  25  cents,  the  illustrations  are 
alone  worth  the  price. 

le  Ltfe  Worth  Liming  t  By  Wiixiam  Hcr- 
RKLL  Mallock.  New  York  :  O.  P.  PtUnam'e 
Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  828.  Price,  $1.50. 

TTie  Round  Trip  by  way  of  Panama,  through 
UaUfomia,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Colorado  ;  with  Note*  on  Railroad*,  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  Mining,  Scenery,  and  People.  By 
Jobs  Codkak.  New  York  :  O.  P.  Putnam'* 
Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  881.  Price,  $1.50. 


Tramel*  wUh  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevenne*.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Boston  :  Robert* 
Broe.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  235.  Price,  $1.00. 

~  Reading  a*  a  Pine  Art.  By  Ernest  Le 
oouvk.  Translated  from  the  Ninth  Edition 
by  Abby  Langdon  Alger.  Boston  :  Robert* 
Bro*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  97.  Price,  50  cents. 

A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Song*,  with  Mutie, 
for  U*e  in  Social  Meeting*.  Selected  and 
arranged  hy  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D. 
Chapel  Edition.  New  York  :  Scribner  dt  Co. 
8 VO,  cloth,  pp.  237.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Felmerei.  A  Novel.  By  S.  B.  Elliott. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  857.  Price,  $1.50. 

literature  Primer*.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Green. 
English  Composition.  By  John  Nichol,  M.  A., 
LL.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d;  Co.  18mo, 
cloth,  pp.  128.  Price,  45  cents. 

Appleton*’  New  Handy-  Volume  Serie*.  The 
Last  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <£*  Co.  18mo,  cloth, 
pp.  212.  Price,  60  cents. 

Appleton*'  New  Handy  Volume  Serie*.  The 
Yellow  Mask.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp. 
162.  Price,  60  cents.  • 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  f  By  Mrs.  Alexan¬ 
der.  (Leisure-Hour  Series.)  New  York  :  Hen¬ 
ry  Holt  dk  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  267.  Price,  $1.00. 

Nile  Day*  ;  or,  Egyptian  Bond*.  A  Novel. 
By  E.  Katharine  Bates.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  dk  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  287. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Appleton*'  New  Handy  -  Volume  Serie*. 
A-Saddle  in  the  Wild  West.  By  Wm.  H.  Ride- 
ING.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo, 
paper.  Price,  25  cents. 

Epiphanie*  of  the  Riten  Lord.  By  G.  D. 
Boardman.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  281.  Price,  $1.25. 

E»»ay»from  N.  A.  Review.  Edited  by  A 
Thorndike  Rice.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dk 
Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  482.  Price,  $2.00. 

Madame  Bonaparte.  By  E.  L.  Didier.  New 
York  :  Charie*  Scribner'*  Son*.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  276.  Price,  $1.50. 
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"  IndUpttuahi*  to  tK«  IMrary,  Clergyman,  Lawyer, 
Pkyeidae^  Kditor,  Teacher,  Student,  and  alt  any 
eaiU-o  in  tge  who  deeirt  knowiedgt." 


The  Amefican  Reprint— Ninth  Edition. 


Thli  fjent  work  U  beyond  eoinp«nM)n  rnperior  in  iU 
eleborate  and  exbauatlve  character  to  all  almilar  worke. 

The  contribatora  are  the  moat  distinguished  and  orig¬ 
inal  thinkers  and  wr  tera  of  the  present  and  of  the  i-asi. 

This  Issce  U  the  Ninth  rerision  in  a  apace  of  over  lUO 
yeara  since  its  inceulion,  and  thia  reprint,  a  copy  in 
every  particular  of  the  Britiah  Edition,  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people. 

The  articles  are  written  in  a  moat  attractive  style, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  is  one-thinl 
greater  per  volume  than  in  anv  other  Cyclopmdia  aold 
at  the  same  rates. 

The  work  contains  tbonaanus  of  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood,  and  la  printed  from  entirely  new  type  made 
expressly  for  it. 

ft  will  be  comprised  in  *1  Imperial  ocUvo  voln^,  9 
of  which  are  now  ready,  and  the  succeeding  volumes 
will  be  issned  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year. 


Price  per  toI.,  cloth  binding,  $6. 


Sold  only  by  Subscription, 
itly  to  the  PuDllshera, 


For  specimen  pages  ap- 


J.  m.  STODDART  &  CO., 


Broiulway,  New  Y<»rR. 

AGENTS  WANTED  BEST  TERMa. 


COMMON-SENSE 


ROCKERS  AND  CHAIRS, 


For  the  Piazza,  for  the  Sitting- 
Room.  for  the  Parlor, 
for  every  Place. 


A  lady  purchaser  writes  ;  “  The  only  objection  to 
your  Common-Sense  Rocker  is,  Wa  au.  wakt  rr.” 


With  or  without  Reading  and  Writing  Table. 


A  good  easy  chair  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  desirable 
things  of  earth. 

inhere  one  is  rid  of  fatigue  and 
weariness,  and  can  bear  with  tedi¬ 
ous  visitors  and  common-place  re¬ 
marks,  when  left  to  his  ovm  reflec¬ 
tions  he  finds  himself  amid  a  soci¬ 
ety  of  phantoms  and  visions  salted 
I  to  his  mind. 

My  Chairs  arc  all  made  upon 
honor,  stamped  and  warranted.  If 
your  furniture  dealer  tells  yon  h”  has  Jurt  as  go^  a 
Chair  as  F.  A.  SINCLAIR'S,  DON’T  BELIEVE  HIM  I 


.'Tend  stamp  for  Dlostrated  Circulars  and  Price-List  to 


P.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTFtLLE,  JT.  T. 


THE  LATEST! 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  PAIR 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARETTES. 

_  .  -  -  “  STRAIGHT ’’—Rare  Old  Virginia.  “  HALVES ’’—Rare  Old 

P^qne  and  \  irginia.  New  C  ombliiatlona  of  theae  Frnwrant  Tobaccoa.  The  standard  of  our  world- 
r.J.'i?  tf  IPAjPiN,  will  ever  be  maintained,  and  such  improve- 

mrats  ^d^  from  time  to  time  as  arc  ibe  result  of  our  unremitting  efforts  to  place  upon  the  market  a  Tobacco 
which  shall  meet  all  the  demanda  of  the  connoiaaeur.  WILLfAM  8.  KTAIbat.t.  *  co  ,  Rochester  N  Y 

ei3c  t>:eixz’b  JwcEPAXia. 


PERRY  &  CSH 


PETROLEUM 


or  1 

Im  6Iatfi]iuii,Ti7lorACo. 

‘  ■  -  -  -  HEW  TbRR. 


v-KvnwhKwm  JELLY  I  |  . 

VASELINE,  i  -Japanese  Maples, 


Untnd  .Mednl  it  the  Philadelphia  Exposition. 


SILVER  MEDAL  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 


The  moet  valuable  family  remedy  known  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  looaiuf*,  huriu,  eoree,  cats,  ekln  dieeaeee,  rheuma- 
Mem,  chilblaine,  catarrh,  hemorrhoidt,  etc. 

Alto  for  Ooughe,  colde,  eore  throat,  croup  and  diphthe¬ 


ria,  etc. 
Uteda 


The  tellet  urtlclea  made  from  sure  Vaseline 
-each  as  Paaiade,  Call  Creaas,  Camphor  Ice, 
aad  Tailet  8aapa— are  snperier  ta  any  aimilar 

anen. 

Try  them.  35  and  SIVeent  slses  of  all  our  goods. 

Sold  by  Druggltit.  COLGATE  A  CO.,  New  York. 
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Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Cbromo  Motto  cards,  name 
ingold  Ajet,10c.  G.A.  8ruMe,B. Wallingford,  Ct. 


Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and  Qreenboase  Aaa- 
leas,  Camellias,  Roses,  Magnolias,  Purple 
Beech,  Fruit-trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  etc. — 
everything  for  the  lawn. 

Price-List  free.  Special  Catalo^e  of  New 
and  Rare  Plants. 


PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.  (Limited), 

Kissena  Nurseries. 

FLUSHING,  N.  T. 


Cn  Carda-»Chromo,  10  Motto,  30  Ocean  Shells,  Snow- 
OU  flake,  etc.  Name  on,  10c.  Cuntom  BBoe.,Clinton- 
ville,  Ct. 


ETCHINGS. 

We  haye  added  to  onr  Catato^e  of  /Yim  Siup^ring* 
the  following  lUt  of  EtcMngt.  They  are  copied  from 
paintinn  hr  the  most  cclebiated  maatera,  and  are  en¬ 
graved  In  the  ilneet  manner.  India  proofs  only.  Biaes 
are  given  to  frame.  Price,  $1  emeh.  Biaee  to 
frame  aboat  IS  x  15  inches. 

La  Liseur . Meiuonier. 

Studying  his  Part .  Firmin-Glrard. 

OnaVinne  Histoire . Hamnann. 

La  ■argara  . Bougaraau. 

Organ-Grinder . Knaus. 

Homalass . Dora 

Un  Marehe  d’Cselaves . Corome 

L’Aima  da  Livre . Maitsoniar. 

Camaval  da  Venice . Backer- 

k  Tankard  of  Ala. . MeUsonlar. 

Amateurs  da  Painture . Moissoniar. 

Las  Bibliophiles . Fortuny, 

Fumer  Flamand . Veissonier. 

We  will  send  any  of  above  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid  (carefnily  done  np),  on  receipt  of  price,  or  tney 
can  be  sent  per  express  C.  O.  D.  Address 

L  R.  PELTOli  Pibiisb.  IS  Boai  St„  lei  ]fDrt. 


INLAID-FLOOEB. 
National  Wood  MTg  Oo. 

•oO  BROADWAY  near  tSd  St., 
NKW-YORs 

SM  A  DAT  to  Agents  canvassing  for  the  Fire* 
aide  Visitor.  Terms  and  Ontflt  Free. 
MP  •  Address  P.  O.  \TCKERT,  AngusU.  Maine. 


J.&.B.LAMfi.59Carii]ieSt.,M.Y. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE, 


'  CoMKHioi  Tables.  Pulpits,  etc. 
ExclnslTelT  lor  Cborcl  ?mm. 


dILK  S.  •.  BAWWBW8,  Colors  and  Cold,  f  8  sach. 
TUn  ud  MOTTO *8  for  D^ratton  In  great  yarlsig. 
IUmTS  CstalaeM  <r  rweHwe,  Its.  Dnw.Uw  1.4  luMn,  ISr. 


EBTABLIBHED  1840. 
IHPBOTKD  FIELD,  HABIMK,.  OPEBA 
AKD  TOl'BISrS  OLASBEB. 
Bpactaclea  and  Eve-Olasses.  Artiflclal  Unman 


Bquare,  N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


NEAT  CLOTH  PORTTOUOS 


\/l  W/jrfti  Send  for 

Clrcwlar  to 
roLDixocHAiJi  CO.,  xrw  hateh.~ct. 


__  -  __  ^Maplswsod  Mnsle  SeMlaaiT  far  Taaag  1^ 

Ij'  /%!  n  Is'  n  oeT»Q  tTI  n  fres  '•  “**•■  E^bUihed  ists.  a  thurouch  Uraduatc  Course,  lae 

JCjC/XOC/T;1v^  J-jIX&X  cL  V  aIIKp.  i  UneM  loeatloa  oa  the  Connectieut  River.  For  oatalocuee 

r  e/lrire..  p-nf  11  B  Tin 


Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  recejpt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engnvings  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address 

E.  R.  PEETO^\ 

a.t  Bond  street.  Wew  York. 


an<!or  loeauoa  oa  ue  uonnectieui  Hirer.  For  oatalogue 
addreee  Prof.  D.  B.  Babootk,  East-Raddam  Mkldleeez  Co 
Ceaa.  (Pupils  ean  enter  M  anr  time.) 


•I  COLTON’S  IfA'vg&T' 


A  Great  Bavins  in  Actual  Coot  t«  AU. 

ILL.  CATALOGUE  OF  ARTICLEB  FOR  inDirilO 
Free.  BOSTON  NOVELTT  CO.,  Mass.  AllDll  1  U. 


_  i  is  impossible  to  be  sick  when  Jtop 
Gutters  are  used.  €ne  trial  proves  it. 


Eclectic  Magazi7ie  Advertiaer. 


YELLOW  AS  A 

9 

Expresras  the  fact  that  jaundice  has  set  in.  The 
poor,  ill-used  liver  has  turned  like  the  “trodden- 
upon  worm,"  and  asserted  her  rights.  Use  at  once  | 
Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperient  regularly,  accord-  J 
ing  to  directions  ;  get  the  system  in  proper  sha|>e, 
and  soon  the  bloom  of  youth  will  return  to  the  cheek 
and  health  be  restored.  No  medicine  is  better  for 
tbe  general  system  than  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Api'rient. 

MOLD  BY  ALL  DRVGGISTS. 


SELTZER 


THE  TRIBUNE. 

P*«iase  Free  In  the  L'nlted  Htatea. 

nAILV  tribi  ne,  1  year . |I0  00 

6KMI-WEEKLT  TRIBUNE,  lyrar .  8  00 

Five  copies,  I  year,  to  one  PuH-ofllce .  U  UO 

Ten  copies,  1  year,  to  one  Post-office,  and  one 

free  copy .  88  00 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  one  copy,  1  year .  3  00 

Five  copies,  1  year .  8  35 

Ten  copies,  1  year .  14  OC 

Twenty  copies.  1  year .  38  00 

Any  nnmber  of  copies,  above  twenty,  at  the  same  rate. 

Additions  to  dabs  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Remit  by 
P.  O.  order  or  In  reslsu-red  letter. 

mxMiliiiiiii 

GET  THE  BEST! 

WORCESTER’S 

Great  UiialiriipdQflartoDictioQary. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Edition,  containing  IllnstraUons  and 
Plates.  HENT  TO  ANY  ONE  remlUlng 
•If  for  a  single  flve-years'  subscription,  la  advance,  or 

fl6  for  eight  1-year  subscriptions  to  Tun  Wskelt 
aiBCHE. 

SIS  for  s  single  Ove-years’  snbscrlptlon.  In  advance,  or 
■Sf  f or  ten  T-year  tuDsctiptlons  to  The  Bbhi- Weekly 
TmiBrsE. 

EM  for  a  single  three-years'  snbsciiptlon,  in  advance,  to 
THE  Daily  TEiBi'NB.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE.  New  York  City. 

MUCH  SICKNESS, 

nndonbtedly.  with  children,  attribnted  to  other  cansee, 
is  occasioned  worms.  Bbown's  V ERxiycoE  Com- 
rm  OR  Worm  Loeenoes,  althongh  effectnal  in  destroy¬ 
ing  worms,  can  do  no  possible  injnry  to  the  most  delicate 
child.  This  valuahie  combination  has  been  successfully 
used  by  physicians,  and  found  to  be  absolntelT  sure  in 
eradicating  worms,  so  hanfnl  to  children.  Sold  by  all 
dtaggists.  Twenty-live  cents  a  box. 

PI  A  ^  O  aad  ORtlANa.  |I,IU0  PIsbm  only 
I  #%  Iw  O  ItV'.'.M ;  IMS  Orfsat  only  t»S.3S ;  gStt 
OrfABi  oaij  Trtmvndooi  iW«c(Uni  dariDf  Um  MM-Snmo.er 

■ly  cHj  ui4  tntniited  with  ELECTED  MAYOR 

city  hffiBdi  MMWtttlof  to  ihoutEndt  of  dollArt,  ihoctd  b«  lafllcicnt  proof 
of  my  rcfpoBcIbility.  LaImI  eircclAn  Aod  IllNitrAtod  Nowipapo^  tr—. 

AAm.  DAKIEL  F.  BEATTY*  M.  J. 

ST.  LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOU 

Term  opens  October  15, 1873.  Tnltlon.nOperyear.  No  ex¬ 
tras.  For  clrculsr  address  HENRY  HITCHCOCK,  Dean. 


1,000  ISLAND  HOUSE, 

AleMBdrla  Bay,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  and  Isrgest  house  on  the  Ht.La  wrence  River 


opens  Jane  1,  INTO.  Send  two  $-cent  stamps  for  clr- 
culsrsnd  guide-book  to  O.  G.  STAPLEH,  Prap'r. 


Tnnij^PQFioiit 

JbitVt  ^-rorti) 

Kfia.M  c.i  +  nnd 

- the  oliiii - 


(ark  fa  lit’  pat  hat  ui  a -"TuiUt.th  Red 

CKiij.lir.Keoiic  ticn  v  Cc.  iiinL 
f  fjUin  Jet 


Important  to  Mothers. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Symp  is  the  only  thing 
that  mothers  can  rely  upon  for  their  children.  It 
corrects  acidity  of  the  stomach,  cnivs  wind  colic, 
regulates  the  bowels,  and  gives  rest,  health,  and  com¬ 
fort  to  mother  and  child.  Daring  the  process  of  teeth¬ 
ing  its  vslne  is  incalculable.  It  softens  the  gums,  re¬ 
duces  inflammation,  and  allays  all  pain,  thereby  giving 
rest  to  the  child  ana  comfort  to  tbe  mother.  'jSrenty- 
flve  cento  a  bottle. 


SqM.  i»  •  fcw  iMrM.  D.  A 

_ _  ..  a.  osi-roravi  rates,  tsistt  csnts. 

•IbW  nTiCiM  tMITT  ■  TALYl  oHSTk  00.. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  PRIMERS, 

BY 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS  OF  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION. 
LOyO  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  IT. 
HEARIHG,  AHD  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  SO  cento  each.  Addreas 

K.  K. 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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EcUctic  Magazine  Adntirixter. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 


In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Cali^  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 


The  publisher,  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  romplete  tnue.  of  “  Chamber.'.  Encydopadia,"  which  they 
offer  at  low  a  price  that  this  valuwle  and  popular  “  Dictionary  of  Univerutl  Knowledge  ”  is  brought  within  the  mean, 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER.— “  Upon  it.  literary  merit.,”  uiy.  a  well-known  crftic,  ”  it.  completene.. 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  it.  inibmiation,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  woric  i.  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  eatablidied  reputation  of  iu  projector..  Art  and  wdeitct,  theology  and  juruprudence,  natural  hiuory  and 
metaphyuc,  to|>ography  and  geography,  medicine  and  anti^uitie.,  biography  and  belle.-fettres,  are  all  ducuued  here, 
not  in  long  treatiMS,  but  to  an  extent  uificient  to  give  requUite  information  at  a  glaa«,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  mote  minute  detail,  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulnem  upon  American  subiecta  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  make,  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  moat  accemib(e  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  Preudent  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  *'  Chambers’s  Encyclopedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themMives  in  other  thing,  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  fiM  themKlves  mentally  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  fraquently  called  upon  to  give  sucdact  explanation,  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  k> 
uwful ;  while  the  concueneu  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  c-impast 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  unall  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  clam. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  it.  adaptation,  at  a  ”  Dictionary  of  Umi- 
vrmU  Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teacher,  and  pupiU.  Say.  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  ”  1  have  no  nesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friend,  of  educatiem  will  do  injuttice  to  thenuelves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literatuie,  Kiencc,  and  eeneral 
knowledge^  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Ai0Vt  wta  b*  tetU  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  »f  price, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


E.  R.  RKLTOIV, 

New  Tohk  Aouct, 

S5  B«a«  M.,  NwwTwffk. 


AeUettt 


Bkhctie  Magazine  Advertizef. 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENSHAVINGS  FOE  HOUE  BECOEATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  wlxich 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  tnail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Pine  Paper,  18  x  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

(»!l  aXCEIPT  OF  %i  ANT  THKEE  WII.I.  BE  SENT. 


nrBjscT. 

Choooru?  Peak,  White  Mountaina, 

Trenton  Falla,  New*York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Auaable  Lake,  Adirondaokt,  . 
Sugar*Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minncacta, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Dismal  Swamp,  North«Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rock,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Lake  George,  New-York . 

On  the  Prairie . 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoaemite  Valley,  California,  . 


DKAWN  OB  l>.&IIITBO  BT 

aBOBATBD  BT 

J.  W.  Cabilear,  N.  a. 

R.  Hirbhblwood. 

J.  F.  Kensbtt. 

R.  Hirshelwooo. 

J.  D.  SuiLLIK. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Mombbroer. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  H1R8HEI.WUUU. 

R.  Hirbhblwood. 

R.  Giqrocx. 

J.  Ddthie 

S.  Colmar. 

H.  S.  Beckwith. 

Georor  iNNBSa. 

R.  Hirshelwoou. 

W.  Mombrroer. 

V.  Balch. 

M.  F.  II.  Dk  Haas. 

R.  IllRBHELWOOD. 

WiixiAM  Hart. 

It.  Ditderbiro. 

W.  Mouberuer. 

It.  IllRBHELWOOD. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

William  H.  Beard. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

J.  IvEs  Pease. 

R.  \y.  III3BARD. 

W.  Wkllstood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

It.  Hirshelwood. 

George  H.  Smillis. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Momberoer. 

It.  Hirshelwood. 

Gboroe  L.  Browr. 

8.  A.  SCBOTF. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Whittredoe. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

B.  Hirshelwood. 

Addreae. 


£.  B.  FELTON,  PnbliBher, 

Off  Bond  Sta?eet«  Ne-w^Yorlc. 
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Eclectic  Magasine  Advcrtieer. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OK  THK 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

New  Series,  1805  to  1877  Inclusive. 

•  Tuhty-eight  Instructive  and  Entertaining  yoiHES. 


The  Publisher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  the  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  New  Seuibs,  embracing  the  years  from  1865  to  1877  inclusive,  to 
which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public  and  private  libraries,  and  of  the 
public  generallv.  These  volumes  are  of  tne  same  general  character  us  those  which, 
lor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the  American  Cyda- 
poedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought  /  and,  with  the  unparalleled  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  English  peric^ical  literature  and  the  conse^juent  widening  of  the  field 
of  selection,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  New  Series  are 
*  better,  more  oomprt'hensive,  and  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the  manw 
•AOi  of  oilieBi  thought  than  any  which  have  precracd  them.  There  is  ii 

subject  in  » ,  *, 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  comjilete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  cyclopaedic  features,  each 
number  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  generally  a 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  individual. 

Each  volume  contains  6  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  expres^^  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousana  miles  ;  or  they  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for 
numbers  on  receipt  of  price  of  binding.  In  tbe  latter  case,  all  express  charges 
must  be  paid  by  the  senaer. 

TERMS: 

library  style,  $7  per  year,  or  $90  per  set ;  Cloth,  $6  per  year,  or  $75  per  set. 

BINDING. 

Each  year  of  the  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  of  six  numbers  each, 
either  in  half  cidf,  library  style,  or  in  green  cloth,  stamped  and  lettered.  The  price 
of  binding  is  $2.50  per  year  in  the  former,  and  $1.50  per  year  in  the  latter  style. 

COVEBS. — Clotli  covers  for  binding  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50  cents  per 
volume,  or  $1  per  year,  and  they  can  be  bound  by  any  binder  for  75  cents  per  year 
additionoL  Addr^ 

JS.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Straat,  Now  York. 


EcUotie  Magazine  Advertieer. 


Historical  Works  of  Francis  Parknian, 


THB  OREGON  TRAIL.  Sixth  Edition.  A  graphic  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
author  among  the  Indians  of  the  Prairies  and  the  Rockj  Mountains  in  1847. 

THB  OON8PIRAOT  OF  PONTIAO.  Eighth  Edition,  revised.  Two  vols.  “The  most 
satisfactory  historical  monograph  that  our  iiterature  has  produced.” — Neto  York  Nation. 

PIONEERS  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  I.  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Florida.  II.  Samuel  de  Champlain.  “A  narrative  which  has  all  the  animation, 
variety,  and  interest  of  a  romance.” — New  York  World. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Eleventh  Edition.  This  volume  is  a  picturesque  record  of  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Canada,  and  incidentally  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  and 
their  customs.  “It  is  to  the  pages  of  Parkmax  that  we  must  go  for  the  character  of  the 
American  Indian,” — Oeorge  WiUiam  Ourtie. 

LA  SALLE,  AND  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST.  The  eleventh 
edition  of  this  volume,  revised  and  greatly  changed,  is  just  published.  It  embodies  the 
exploits  of  the  first  European  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  and  finds  its  central 
figure  in  the  adventures  of  La  Balls,  whose  life  was  itself  a  romance. 

THE  OLD  REGIME  IN  CANADA.  The  early  French  rule,  between  the  years  1653  and 
1753  ;  and  the  effort  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the  Church  of  Rome  to  grasp  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America  are  treated  in  this  volume. 

COUNT  FRONTENAC,  AND  NEW  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XIV.  “  In  interest 
this  volume  surpasses  any  novel  which  has  been  published  during  the  year.” — Boeton 
Traneeript.  The  last  five  works  are  parts  of  a  series  entitled,  ”  Frahcs  and  England 
IN  North  America.”  Another  volume,  on  MonTcalm,  may  be  expected  shortly. 


“  In  vigor  and  pointedneaa  of  deacriptlon,  Mr.  Pabkkax  may  be  counted  anperior  to  Irving.”— iV.  F.  Tribune. 

“  PAaxMAX'a  works  are  as  fascinating  as  the  best  of  Scott's  Novels.  Once  commenced,  yon  cannot  lay  the 
book  down."— Boston  Pilot. 

"Combining  thoronghneas  of  research  with  a  picturesque  beauty  of  expression,  he  excels  most  of  his  country, 
■tea  as  a  historian.”— london  Atkenmen.  > 

**  There  is  no  American  writer  living  whose  works  are  looked  for  with  more  eagerness.  To  an  ease  of  diction 
he  adds  a  grace  of  narrative  and  a  picturesqne  colwing.”— Jfopasifw  qf  Amtriean  BUtory. 

"  Seldom  has  the  career  of  a  great  leader  of  men  been  portrayed  in  such  animated  style,  and  the  novelist  would 
have  reason  to  complain  who  should  be  asked  to  produce  something  which,  as  a  narrative,  should  prove  as  faed- 
natiag  to  the  reader.”— Aiyifstons’  Journal. 

“  His  style  is  perfect  for  ita  purpose.”- TAs /ntomofienof  BsHsw. 

“  The  foremost  of  our  historians.”— TAs  Library  TMe. 

••  Candid  and  impartial,  with  an  insight  Into  character  unclouded  by  the  mists  of  prejudice.”— Xomton  Spectator.  ' 


BepRratd  volume*,  bound  in  cloth,  $3. 50 ;  in  half  calf^  $4. 50. 

Full  aet*  of  eight  volume*,  in  cloth,  $30 ,  in  half  calf^  $36 ;  in  tree  calf,  $60. 
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EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Publisher  of  the  ECLECTIC  hss  s  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrsc- 
in^  the  jesrs  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopssdia  of  forei^  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  Gfeneral  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  'ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 
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Public  Lands  Entered  fob  Settle¬ 
ment. — The  amount  of  public  land  entered  for 
homestead  settlement  in  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1879,  was  a  trifle  over  6,000,000  acres,  or  an 
area  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  New  Jersey.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  taken  by  each  homestead  settler, 
HS  shown  by  the  entries  of  the  last  ten  years, 
is  190.  The  unsettled  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  therefore  received  a  population 
of  at  least  50,000  families  and  individual  set¬ 
tlers  during  the  last  twelve  months,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Homestead  law  alone. 
The  real  accession  probably  far  exceeded 
150,000  i>er8ons. 

From  an  unpublished  statement  made  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  (leneral  Land  Office, 
it  is  learned  that  the  whole  number  of  home¬ 
stead  entries  from  the  time  the  Homestead  law 
went  into  operation  to  June  30,  1878,  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  was  384,848.  Allowing  120 
acres  to  each  settler,  the  whole  amount  of 
land  thus  occupied  would  be  46,181,760  acres. 
This  immense  domain  would  make  fifteen 
States  as  large  as  Connecticut.  It  is  larger  by 
nearly  three  million  acres  than  all  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  exceeds  the.  combined  areas  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Connecticut  and  New  York  by  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  Delaware. 

The  Telephone  in  China.— The  Chinese 
have  long  regarded  telegraph  wire  as  a  very 
convenient  source  of  tea-box  nails,  while  some 
of  these  child-like  individuals  caught  in  the 
act  of  cutting  down  the  posti  have  been  known 
to  plead  that  they  thought  they  grew  there. 
The  Celestials  have  hitherto  shown  a  peculiar 
spite  against  the  telegraph,  both  cable  and 
land  line,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
they  are  now  much  better  disposed  to  it,  the 
telephone  having  opened  their  eyes  to  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  fact  is,  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  former  telegraphs,  and  they  were 
unsnited  to  the  Chinese  language,  which  has 
uo  alphabet.  But  now  the  telephone  enables 
them  to  converse,  and  transmits  with  peculiar 
fidelity  the  metallic  twang  of  their  monosyl¬ 
labic  language.  They  are  vastly  delighted 


with  it,  and  have  just  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  originally  Chinese,  having 
been  invented  in  the  year  960  by  Knng  Poo 
Whing,  an  announcement  which  will  satisfy 
their  self-complacency  without  disturbing  the 
equanimity  of  Prof.  Bell. — Chamber$'  Journal. 

The  Profits  of  Farming. — It  is  now  es¬ 
timated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  for 
this  year  will  be  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000 
bushels,  and  will  bring  into  the  State  and  add 
to  its  invested  wealth  from  |35,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.  No  such  sum  has  ever  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  wealth  of  a  State  with  as  little  risk 
or  as  great  profit  upon  the  capital  and  labor 
invested.  It  is  not  an  unusual  or  exceptional 
thing  for  the  product  to  be  equal  to  one  half 
the  value  of  the  soil  that  produced  it. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  State  have, 
in  two  years,  produced  wheat  equal  in  value 
to  the  land  producing  it.  The  product  of  com 
has  been  very  little  behind  that  of  wheat  in 
point  of  profit.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  or  even  an  average  result,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  The  past  three  have  been 
favored  years  with  the  farmers,  and  the  farmer 
who  has  not  done  well  during  that  period  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  his  case  demanding  investigation. 
We  make  no  reference  here  to  indebtedness 
and  embarrassment  from  that  cause,  under 
which  thousands  of  farmers  are  laboring  in 
common  with  all  other  classes.  Such  indebted¬ 
ness  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the  result  of 
some  other  cause  than  following  their  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuit.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
profit  of  the  business  as  it  is  pursued  by  the 
average  Western  farmer,  what  may  it  be 
made  when,  by  diligent  research  and  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  attained  in  England  and 
some  of  the  New  England  States. — From  the 
Indianapolit  Journal,  July  14fA. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. —  Mr. 
James  M.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  of  the  United  States,  assures 
The  Philadelphia  Record  that  there  will  be 
more  iron  and  steel  manufactured  in  this 
country  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 
What  is  better,  this  large  production  is  in 


Puhii$hei^$  iiiaceUany. 


answer  to  the  demand,  and  manufactarers  are 
not,  as  in  many  past  years,  piling  np  stocks  in 
order  to  keep  the  furnaces  in  blast.  Prices 
have  not  advanced  to  any  considerable  extent, 
yet  they  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher 
than  last  fall,  when  figures  were  lower  than 
ever  before  in  this  country.  The  secretary 
expects  that  the  activity  which  prevails  to  day 
in  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  will 
continue  for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Nearly 
all  the  favorably  situated  rolling-mills  are  in 
operation,  and  numbers  of  these  mills,  as  well 
as  furnaces  and  steel  works,  have  orders  ahead 
for  several  months  to  come. 

Edibon’8  Electric  Light. — With  respect 
to  the  cost  of  Mr.  Edison’s  electric  light 
system.  The  DaUy  Neu*  (Ix)ndon)  remarks  that 
no  calculation  on  paper  can  be  worth  much, 
although  his  investigations  will  no  doubt  help 
on  the  final  solution.'  But  it  is  the  “  mass  of 
details”  that  must  be  grappled  with  before 
that  solution  can  even  be  hoped  for  ;  and  the 
mass  of  details  are  not  yet  even  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  let  alone  grappled  with.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 
exclusion  of  anything  like  costly  or  compli¬ 
cated  material  or  apparatus  from  the  actual 
lamps  that  are  to  be  used..  The  generating 
machinery  may  be  complicated,  and  in  a  way 
costly  ;  but  the  actual  lamps  or  candles,  or 
whatever  they  are  to  be  called,  must  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  cheap.  Mr.  Edison  himself,  however, 
is  confident  of  success.  He  writes  from  Menlo 
Park  to  The  Tribune  that  he  has  partially  over- 
come  the  obstacle  offered  by  the  high  price 
of  platinum,  and  that  the  lam|ie,  instead  of 
costing  several  dollars  apiece,  as  at  first,  can 
now  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  in¬ 
ferior  metals  at  the  cost  of  the  fraction  of  a 
dollar.  He  reports  that  he  can  now  produce 
the  spiral  coil  for  incandescence  at  a  price 
which  all  could  afford,  and  that  his  efforts  to 
find  platinum  are  induced  only  by  the  desire 
still  further  to  reduce  the  cost. 

The  Abtor  Library,  which  is  closed  for 
cleaning  and  repairs  until  September  1st,  has 
received  an  addition  of  about  seven  thousand 
volumes  during  the  past  six  months,  making 
the  entire  number  in  the  library  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  Among 
recent  gifts  is  a  re|X>rt  of  the  geological  sur¬ 


vey  of  India,  presented  by  the  Ooveriiment 
through  Lord  Salisbury. 

W ELLB8LEY  COLLEGE. — The  next  class  at 
Wellesley  is  expected  to  numlier  about  100 
The  college  has  received  gifts  amounting  to 
$155,000  during  the  past  year.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  have  been  added  to  its  valuable 
library. 
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have  received  in  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Organs  of  their  make  the  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT 
EVERY  WORLD’S  EXHIBITION  FOR  THIRTEEN 
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Xctiton  and  Proprittor*;  Jaxxs  D.  Dana  and  Bo- 
waRD  8.  DaNa. 

A$$ocitU»  Editor*  ;  Professors  Asa  OnaT,  Wouhitt 
Oinns,  aud  3.  P.  Cooxx,  of  Cambridge  ;  H.  A.  Nxwton, 
8.  W.  Johnson,  O.  J.  Bbush,  aud  A.  K.  Vsaiiii.L.  of 
Yaie ;  and  O.  F.  Barxkr,  of  the  University  of  Peun- 
lylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Two  volumes  or  4M)  pages  each,  published  annually. 

This  journal  ended  iu  Jlrtt  series  of  fifty  volumes  as 
\  quarterly  in  ItMfi,  and  its  second  series  of  SO  volume* 
as  a  two-monthly  In  1870.  The  monthly  sene,  com¬ 
menced  in  1871. 

8abscription  price,  16,  prepaid  postage;  80  cents  a 
auinber.  A  few  complete  seta  on  sale  of  the  first  and 
Mcond  series.  Address 

JAMES  D.  A  E.  S.  DANA, 

s, 

Now  Haven,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  PRIMERS, 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  OF  ESTABUSHED  REPUTATION. 


LONG  UFM,  AED  HOW  TO  REACH  IT. 


HEARIHO,  AHD  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT. 


Neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  60  cents  each.  Address 


li.  It. 


^  I  k.  B.LAH6,69  CtmiieSl.N.Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

jyllTy  Gonmnoi  Tables,  Poipm,  etc. 

for  cmircl  Phtposm, 

a  ILK  S.  S.  8  AMNCRS,  Colors  and  Cold,  M  Mch, 
Txxn  ud  MOTTOn  for  Deoovadon  tn  Oreat  ViaUAf: 
Calilsnt  W  raseNar*.  ISa,  ninriHi*»  aaS  Bmi— a.  IS*. 

aB8TABU8HBD  1840. 

IIPBOTED  FIELD,  MABIlfl,.  OPERA 
ARB  TOl'RIKrb  eLASKER. 
8pectacleaandByc-GlaMee.  Artificial  Roman 
^ea.  H.  WALD8TBIN.  OpticUn,  41  Union 
Bquare,  .N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibuiona 

IiTFAUD  BsciiUrnra  ^ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  MM 


85  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


NEAT  CLOTH  POETPOUOS 

POB 

Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  engravings,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  selected 
engravings  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

Address 

E.  R.  FEL.TO!V, 

86  IBond  Street^  New  York, 


rOLDUU  CHAIM  OO..  NEW  HATEnToti. 

Mapleweed  Maate  Bemlaair  fer  Tewag  Int* 

diM.  Established  iSSj.  A  thorongh  Oiadaatc  Ceuis*.  in* 
finest  locstiua  on  the  Coonsctleul  Klver.  For  ostalocnes 
sddrss*  Prof.  D.  S.  Basooce,  East-Haddra  MUdltaox  Co. 
Ooan.  (Pupils  esn  eatsr  at  any  Urns.) 

M  Crystal,  Floral,  Enamel,  Oilt,  8rroll,  Motto,  Marble 
Cards,  no's  alike,  name  on,  10c.  Cud  N^,  Noithfoid,  Ct. 

ST.  LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOL. 


Term  openi  October  IS,  187*.  Tnltlon,J80  per  year.  Noea- 
tras.  For  circular  address  HENRT  HITCHCOCK,  Dean. 


Q  fVCTards  -  iiO  Ctaromo,  10  M  otto,  80  Ocean  8bella  8now- 
DlTdake,  etc.  IName  on,  10c.  Clinton  Bros.,  Clinton- 
vllle.  (Jt  . 
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PiiTE  Imported  EirGRAViirGS. 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


Thl*  new  catalogue  of  imported  engravings  comprli>es  a  Urge  and  varied  list  of  elegant  and  popular  works, 
from  the  best  American  and  European  artists.  They  ureeiigmved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  line  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  subject  is  represented  in  our  catalogue— 
Portraits,  Landscapes,  Animals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  Uistorical  Pictures,  from  such  well-known  artisU  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

• 

These  engravings  are  numbered  in  catalogue,  and  in  ordering,  the  figures  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
sixes,  from  19  x  15  to  K  x  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  and  without 
InJuijr.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Price,  from  f  I  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 

nr  A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PEliTON,  PiibliMher, 

Botul  Street,  New-York» 


BOOKIS. 


Wb  can  fuminh,  wither  bj  mail  or  exnresa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  loweat  pnbllsheni’  price, 

ANY  BOOK  PUBIISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  ABROAD. 

Ordera  for  American  or  Foreign  liooka  of  ever/  deecription  will  be  prompt!/  and  carefnll/ 
filled  at  the  lowt  publuhera’  rates,  and  an/  works  not  published  in  this  conntr/  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

An/  information  as  to  the  price  of  books,  st/les  of  binding,  number  of  volumes  in  sets,  etc., 
will  be  promptl/  given  to  our  correspondents. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  procuring  old  and  rare  books,  and  those  which  are  out  of  print. 
Catalogues  of  the  leading  publishers  furnished  to  our  customers  on  application. 

FOR  iSIINOI..F  HOOKS 

OR 

.  WHOr.Ii:  UBRxVRIFS 

win  Tweeive  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  dels/.  We  also  furnish  all  American 
and  Toreign  Magazines  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  new  books  can  be  sent  immediatel/  on  publication. 

AB  orders  dwvld  be  areompanied  by  Vis  money,  or  they  can  he  sent  hy  Express,  C.  0.  D. 

Cash  ramittances  should  be  made  either  b/  drafts  on  New-Tork,  or  b/  Post-Office  mone/> 
ordera  Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New-iforlci^' 
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PRICE  REEUCEE. 


Chambers’S  Encyclopjidia, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings  and  FOETY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  x>ai>er.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Calf^  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50 ;  Library  Sheep,  $25 ;  Half  Calf,  $45. 

The  publinhen  have  now  ready  the  abore  new  and  complete  iiaiiei  of  “  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia,"  which  they 
offer  at  so  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  “  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  ”  is  Imugta  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  merits,"  says  a  well-known  critic,  “  its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  thetn  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  worit  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  saeace,  theology  ana  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  meoicine  and  anti^uiti^  biography  and  bellcs-fettres,  ate  all  here, 

not  in  long  treatises,  but  to  an  extent  sumcient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  srere.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  espeMlly  in  this  country  ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  moat  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  "Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  doty  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentally  much  enriched." 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  calM  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  cmipass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  arc  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  h  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  "Dictionary  of  Uni- 
vtrml  Knoerladge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  trill  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literatuiu,  science,  and  general 
knowlet%n,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  erith  a  liberal  patronage. 'J 

Atsve  tM>r  tent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  »f  price, 

AOBNTS  WANTED. 

XL  R.  PliaiaTOlV, 

RswTou  Auncr, 

Sfi  Bond  M.,  Now  Totk. 


Address 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENORAVIN&S  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artbts,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists; 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pries. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18  x  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

•  ON  KKCKIPT  OF  %i  ANT  THBEK  WILL  BS  SKNT. 


■VBJVCT. 

Chooorua  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondaokt,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minneacta, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carollna,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonic,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  .  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie, 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskili  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoeemita  Valley,  California,  .  .  .  . 


DRAWx  OR  pxnmn>  bt 

XKaRXTBO  BT 

J.  W.  Casilkab,  N.  a. 

R,  HlEBUELWOOn. 

J.  F.  Kensbtt. 

R.  Hinsqelwood. 

J.  D.  Smillub. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Momberokb. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  UlNBHKLWOOD. 

R.  Hikbhelwood. 

R.  Gighoux. 

J.  Dothie. 

S.  COLMAN. 

H.  8.  Beckwith. 

Gkokoe  Innesb. 

R.  Hinshelwooo. 

W.  Mokberoek. 

V.  Balhh. 

M.  F.  H.  Db  Haas. 

R.  Hiebhelwood. 

William  Hart. 

R.  Dudeebieg. 

W.  Momberokr. 

R.  Hieshklwood. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

William  H.  Beard. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hcbbaro. 

W.  Wbllstood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

George  H.  Smillib. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

George  L.  Browe. 

S.  A.  SCHOFE. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

W.  Whittredoe. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

R.  Hieshelwood. 

Addruaa. 


£.  £.  FELTON,  Pnbluher, 

9t%  Bond  Street.  Ne-w^lTorlc. 


rSEin^ZER] 


r<mn«  Adt)0iiiB». 


Aatamn  Honthif  only  $96.25 

ord«r  tli*  Znotnimmit  at  oao*.  and  pay 

(or  K  only  after  you  haro  fully  taated  It  at  y  uur  own  nomr.  If  It 
laoo(asreprcaented,r«tamat  myezpenar.  I  |«ying  freight  both 
yraya,  IteiiMinber,  thin  offer  Is  u  the  eery  lewnt  anre,  and  I 
I  poiitiTrly  will  not  deviate  fronts  prke.  Wamated  W  a  yrsrv. 

'  Every  Organ  auld,  arils  otban.  ji3  The  mastVircc«iriil 
Btwar  In  Areerk'U.  Mure  asMlMted  testiwaUU  than  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  1  have  extended  my  sales  now  over  the  entire  world. 
TW  ■■ashlar*  where  h*t  11  llahu  »  laitniweMa.  Since  mr  re¬ 
cent  return  from  an  extended  tour  through  the  Continent  ufSa- 
■eye,  lam  mure  determined  than  ever  that  no  city,  town  or  rlllage 
ttuoughout  the  entire  delliaed  world  shall  bo  unrepresented  by 
my  odebrated  instrumenta. 


tltt,  Eias,  S14t  sad  upwards.  tVBEWARK  OF  IMnATIUNSI 
K^UaTtag  recently  Meen-^ 


ELECTED  MAYOR 


of  my  City,  and  Intnislrd  with  its  BOMIM  amounting  to 
•  thawanwds  wf  dollars,  should  be  sulllrlent  prom  ol  my  re> 
.rr.,.,:  -  t sponslblllty.  IilustratedNc  wspaper  giving  information  about 
'  costorPianosandUrgans-containingtestimoolalsul  tbouaandi 

trlio  are  using  roy  InatmmenU,  some  of  whom  may  be  in  your  own  neighburhiMMl  and  ymi  m«  v  know  tent  dree- 
Send  fur  my  eery  latest  Circular  now  ready.  This  offer  only  good  during  the  '  Autumn  Montlia 
4^  Pleate  Show  Thia  MaffnifUent  Offrr  to  Tour  Keighbora. 

Addreaa  all  orders  to  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


BALL  OF  FIRE 


Rolling  up  and  down  the  cheet,”  ia  a  common  ex- 
preeaion  among  anfferen  from  indigestion.  Then  use 
Tahkant’b  Seltzer  Apebibnt,  get  the  system  into 
a  healthy  condition,  so  that  the  digestive  organs  can 
do  their  legitimate  work,  and  you  won’t  be  troubled 
after  eating.  Dysiiepsia  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
many  sad  diseases  resulting  from  the  torpid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stomacli,  and  this  aperient  carries  off  easi¬ 
ly  and  pleasantly  the  cause,  and  thus  cures  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRVGGIST8. 


we  firmly  bellSTe  **  Baowii's  Hocsbbold  Pahacba  ** 
will  more  surely  qnicken  the  blood,  and  heal,  whether 
taken  Internally  or  applied  externally,  and  thereby 
more  certainly  relieye  pain,  whether  chronic  or  acute, 
than  any  other  nein  alleviator.  It  la  warranted  doable 
the  strength  of  any  other  medicine  for  elmilar  ueea. 
Sold  by  an  dealers  In  medicine.  8S  cents  a  bottls. 


is  the  moct  agreeable  article  for  cleansing  the  teeth 
ever  introdaced  to  pnblic  notice.  It  has  won  its  way 
npon  its  merits.  Its  mission  is  to  beautify  the  face  by 
healing  the  gumi  and  whitening  the  teeth  without  the 
reanltant  iidnry.  It  neyer  falls  to  accomplish  this. 
Ladies  who  try  it  once  buy  it  rig^t  aloug,  and  reoom- 
meud  It  to  othos.  fiS  cents  s  bottle. 
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Worm  Proof  Cotton.— According  to  that 
authoritj  on  all  subjects  relating  to  cotton, 
The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  new  kind  of  cotton  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Qalveston  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
new  staple  is  known  as  “  worm  proof  cotton,” 
and  has  been  raised  by  a  Mr.  White,  of  Jasper, 
Texas.  An  examination  of  the  growing  plant 
showed  these  facts :  The  stalks  were  large 
and  healthy,  of  a  brownish  red  color,  the  leaf 
resembling  ordinary  cotton,  with  a  rank  weed 
odor;  the  bolls  were  larger  than  cotton  and 
filled  with  lint.  When  the  boll  is  fully  open¬ 
ed  this  pod  of  seed  is  also  opened,  and  the  seed 
drop  out,  leaving  the  lint  cotton  in  the  boll. 
The  bolls  will  all  mature  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  This  the  planter  could  remedy  by 
planting  at  different  times.  Mr.  White  says 
the  cotton  can  be  picked  within  one  hundred 
days  after  planting.  He  has  taken  stalks  of 
ordinary  cotton  with  the  cotton-worms  at  work 
upon  them,  placed  them  in  and  along  side  of 
his  cotton  so  that  the  womu  could  easily  get 
on  his  cotton,  but  in  no  instance  did  they  cut 
any  of  the  leaves,  stalks  or  bolls  of  his  cotton. 
He  has  gathered  the  worms  from  other  cotton 
stalks  and  placed  them  on  his  cotton  with  the 
same  result,  and  feels  very  confident  that  no 
worm  will  ever  touch  it.  Mr.  White  is  now 
in  correspondence  with  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  the 
Oovernment’s  paying  him  for  his  discovery 
and  then  making  known  his  process,  which  he 
says  is  very  simple.  The  samples  of  cotton 
submitted  were  of  fair  length,  remarkable 
strength,  and  very  silky. 

l»HDON  (Jas  Companies. — The  quantity  of 
illuminating  gas  consumed  in  London,  per 
head  of  the  population,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  1809,  the  quantity  burned  was  9,885,857,000 
cubic  feet  for  a  population  of  8,158,671,  or 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  8,000  cubic 
feet  per  head,  l^ast  year  the  quantity  used 
was  16,298,528,000  cubic  feet,  or  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  4,500  cubic  feet  per  head,  the 
population  in  the  middle  of  1878  being  3,577,- 
304.  In'  nine  years  the  ratio  has  thus  risen 
about  50  per  cent.  The  London  gas  companies 
use  4,700  tons  of  coal  a  day.  Their  capital  in 
1869  was  £7,828,844;  and  last  year  it  was 
£12,232,514. 


An  Invention  of  Bessemer. — Bessemer 
invented  at  an  after- time  another  process  of 
great  value  in  the  arts,  which  reduced  the 
price  of  an  article  much  used.  This,  too,  he 
determined  to  keep  a  secret ;  so  he  devised 
that  the  essential  part  of  the  manufacture 
should  be  conducted  by  self-acting  machinery, 
to  which  no  one  should  have  access  but  him¬ 
self.  Thus,  while  in  the  outer  part  any  com¬ 
mon  workman  could  be  employed,  he  prepared 
an  inner  department.  For  this,  having  planned 
the  machinery,  he  had  the  several  parts 
made  in  three  or  four  establishments,  and 
when  they  were  delivered  on  the  premises  he 
fitted  them  up  with  one  relative  privately  at 
night.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  the  annals  of  industry — the  fast- 
locked  chamber,  holding  within  its  unseen 
and  mysterious  monster  at  work  by  day  or  by 
night,  while  the  mechanics  who  labored  with¬ 
out  its  door  and  looked  on  it  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  witliin.  Even  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Bessemer  had  reached  manhood  before  he  ever 
went  within  the  forbidden  chamber  or  held 
its  key.  The  materials  were  cheap,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  manufactured  article  steady,  and 
a  liigh  price  for  it  has  been  maintained,  from 
which  Mr.  Bessemer  has  realized  a  handsome 
fortune,  though  small  in  comparison  with  the 
earnings  of  his  greater  inventions. 

Ostrich-Farming  in  South  Africa. — The 
great  importance  which  ostrich-farming  has 
acquired  in  Southern  Africa  may  be  seen  from 
an  ostrich  auction  recently  held  at  Middle- 
burg,  Cape-Land.  The  lowest  price  paid  for  one 
pair  of  these  birds  was  £180,  and  several  pairs 
fetched  £285.  A  few  years  ago  ostriches  were 
obtained  by  hunting  only,  and  at  that  time  a 
good  bird  could  be  bought  for  a  menagerie  or 
a  zoological  garden  at  a  moderate  price.  But 
since  their  domestication  and  the  development 
of  ostrich-farming  as  an  industry,  their  price 
has  risen  enormously.  At  present  the  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Garden  in  London  owns  not  one  living 
ostrich.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  2,297 
pounds  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  in 
1860,  at^  a  value  of  £19,261  ;  but  in  1873  the 
exportation  had  risen  to  31,581  pounds,  at  a 
value  of  £159,679,  and  recently  a  bunch  of 
picked  bloods  were  sold  at  Port  Elizabeth  for 
£67  15s.  a  pound,  that  is  about  15e.  a  feather. 
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Publither^i  Mucellany. 


PBOFrre  OF  Novel-Wbitinq. —  The  late 
Q.  W.  M.  Rejnoldi  acquired  from  the  copy- 
right  of  hla  aensational  novels  a  fortune  larger 
than  was  acquired  by  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  in  Great  Britain,  bis  earn¬ 
ings  having  been  estimated  at  $800,000,  or 
about  $4,000  for  each  novel.  Matthew  Arnold, 
it  is  said,  has  realised  only  about  $50,000  from 
his  pen.  Carlyle,  after  a  career  of  continual 
activity,  and  the  publication  of  forty  or  fifty 
volumes,  has,  in  bis  eighty-fourth  year,  an  in¬ 
come  of  little  over  $5,000.  Robert  Browning 
could  not  have  lived  from  the  income  of  bis 
poems.  He  has  a  private  fortune  to  fall  back 
upon.  Tennyson  and  Dickens  are  probably 
the  only  authors  of  our  time  who  have  real¬ 
ised  from  their  works  more  than  Reynolds. 

New  Use  of  the  Telephone.— A  pulpit 
telephone  has  been  put  into  a  church  at  North 
Dana,  Mass.,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  sick¬ 
room  of  a  lady  who  has  been  an  invalid  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  first  message  to  her 
from  the  pulpit  was  "  The  Lord  is  my  shefr 
herd,  I  shall  not  want.”  A  lecture  on  the 
telephone  iS  to  be  given  to  defray  the  expense 
of  putting  in  the  instrument. 

Valuable  Document  in  Pbepabation. — 
One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  ever 
published  by  the  government  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  the  volume  for  1878  will  soon 
appear,  and  that  for  1879  will  be  completed 
some  time  during  next  January .  It  is  a  sta¬ 
tistical  abstract  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
embrace  tables  in  reference  to  finance,  coin¬ 
age,  commerce,  emigration,  tonnage,  naviga¬ 
tion,  postal  service,  ndiroads,  agriculture,  and 
mining.  The  table  upon  each  subject  will 
extend  back  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Stanley. — Stanley,  the  explorer,  is  again 
in  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  who  is  anxious  to  open  trade 
with  the  natives  on  the  great  Congo  River. 
About  the  middle  of  July  last  be  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  a 
steamer.  A  steamer  laden  with  goods  has 
also  been  sent  from  Antwerp,  which  will 
remain  at  the  Congo  till  Stanley’s  arrival. 
The  steamer  has  on  board  two  or  three  steam- 
barges  in  sections,  in  which  to  ascend  the 
Congo,  carrying  these  sections  piecemeal 
around  the  Gellala  Falls.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  manifested  great  interest  and 
great  energy  in  thus  being  the  first  to  gain  a 
foothold  among  the  natives. 


Chinese  Pbofessob  at  Habvabd  Col- 
LEOE. — Mr.  Ko-Kun-Hna,  the  new  Chinese 
Professor  at  Harvard,  is  a  slender,  richly- 
dressed  man  of  forty.  He  is  now  established 
at  Cambridge  with  his  wife  and  six  children. 
He  is  engaged  to  teach  Mandarin  Chinese  for 
three  years  at  $200  a  month.  It  will  be  taught 
simply  for  commercial  purposes  to  those  young 
business  men  intending  to  go  to  the  East. 

BOOKS  BECEITED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

ApottoUc  Father*.  By  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Jack- 
son.  Neva  York,  D.  ApjAeton  A  Co.  18mo, 
cloth,  pp.  208.  Price,  60c. 

Young  Maugur*.  By  Andk6  Theubiet. 
New  York,  D.  AppiUton  Co.  18mo,  cloth, 
pp.  287,  Price,  $1. 

,  The  Data  of  Ethies.  By  Herbet  Spencer. 
New  York,  J).  Appleton  d  Co,  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  288.  Price,  $1.50. 

Impreeeiom  of  America.  (Handy-Volume 
Series.)  By  R.  W.  Dale.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  209.  Price, 
25c. 

My  Queen.  (Handy-Volume  Series.)  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
166.  Price,  25c. 

Peg  Woffington.  (Handy-Volume  Series.) 
By  C'HARLEs  Reade.  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  244.  Price,  60c. 

A  Firet  Sketch  of  Bnglith  Literature.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Morley.  London,  CoeaeXl, 
Fetter  d  OeUpin.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  914.  Price, 
•2. 

Madelon  Lemoine.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams* 
Phila.  J.  B.  Lippincott  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  504.  Price,  $1.50. 

Summer  Savory.  By  Benj.  F,  Taylor, 
L.L.D.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Origgn  d  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  212.  Price,  $1. 

A  Man’*  a  Man  for  a'  That.  New  York, 
O.  P.  Putnam’*  Son*.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  390. 
Price,  60c. 

Ethic*  or  Sdence  of  Duty.  By  John  Bas- 
COM.  New  York,  O,  P.  Putnam’*  Son*. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  383.  Price,  $1.75. 

Webeter'*  Oreat  Speeche*.  By  E.  P.  Whip¬ 
ple.  Bo*ton,  Little,  Brown  d  Co.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  707.  Price,  $3. 


Edectic  Magassine  Advertuer, 


••  InAUptMtM*  io  t*s  Lldrary,  Otrnrnan,  lawjftir, 
PhtOtiaH,  Bditor,  Ttoeher,  ShuUnt,  and  all  anD 
caUl-jg  in  lift  who  dttir*  knowUdgt." 


IIHIiMiHMilll 


The  American  Reprint— Ninth  Edition. 

ThU  great  work  !■  beyond  comparison  snperior  in  its 
elaborate  and  exhanrtive  character  to  all  similar  works. 

The  contributors  are  the  most  dletlnj^nlshed  and  orig¬ 
inal  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  present  and  of  the  past. 

This  Issue  Is  the  Ninth  reylslon  in  a  space  of  over  100 
years  since  Its  inception,  and  this  reprint,  a  copy  in 
every  perticulftr  of  tne  British  Bdltion,  Is  the  best  end 
cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people. 

The  articles  are  written  in  a  most  attractWe  style, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  Tolume  is  one-tMfd 
greater  per  volume  than  in  anv  other  Cyclopedia  sold 
at  the  same  rates.  „  , 

The  work  contains  thonsanos  of  Bngravings  on  ot^l 
and  Wood,  and  U  printed  from  entirely  new  type  made 

**ft^l’be’comprised  in  81  Imperial  octavo  volumes,  9 
of  which  are  now  ready,  and  the  succeeding  volumes 
will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year. 

Price  per  toI.,  cloth  binding,  $6. 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  For  specimen  pages  ap- 
nly  to  ths  rablishers, 

J.  M.  STODDART  &  CO., 

34n-7  Hroad.wfsy,  New  Yorlc. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  BEST  TERMS. 


b**  the  largest 
Sw  I  1  ^  and  finest  stock 
•  *  ■  *  ^  in  the  country 

of  this  unequaled  maihet  Raspberry.  The  wide  and 
varied  test  of  the  past  season  proves  it  to  be  the 
finest,  largest,  hardiest,  bright  red  raspberry  before 
the  public.  A  third  larger  and  twice  as  productive  as 
the  Brandywine,  and  so  remarkably  Arm  that  it  can  be 
shipped  by  rail  to  market  It  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
$800 per  acre.  Pall  la  the  time  to  plant.  Also, 
a  superb  stock  of 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

135  kinds,  true  to  name,  pot-arown  and  layers. 
All  the  new  and  iitandard  Raspoerries,  Currants,  etc. 
Large,  firsUclass,  and  varied  stock  of 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Descriptive  Catalogne  free  to  all.  Address 

E.  P.  BOE,  Comwnll-on-Hadaon,  N.  T. 

Pratt's  Astral  Oil. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

Especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  St.  Germain  Student 
Lamp. 


CHARLES  PRATT  A  CO., 

Box  SOSO.  IfEW  YORK. 


OLD  &  RELIABLE 


VANITY  FAIR 
FRABRANT  VANITY  FAIR 


TOBACCO  AND  CIOARETTES.  LONG  CUT. 

"  MILD"~Sar«  Old  Flrpinia.  '' HALVES"— Rare  Old  Perique  and  Firgriniu.  New  Conablnatlona  of 
these  Fragrrant  Tobaeros.  ALWA  T8  UP  TO  THE  STANDARD.  Six  First  PrUe  Medale.  Paris.  1878. 
Peerless  Tobaoeo  Works.  W.H.  8.  KI1IIBA1.L.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MTTPTT  QTnrVrPQQ  EMBOSSED  PICTURES,  ETC. 

Ill  U  ^  n  Q  I  IJ  Im  Iw  n  0_  10  whole  sheets,  worth  60c.  at  retail,  or  some  other  as 

^  ^  valtuble  premium,  given  to  every  annual  subscriber  at 

andoubtedly,  with  children,  attributed  to  other  cansea,  60c.  Every  reader  should  send  8e.  for  specimen  copy, 
is  occasioned  by  worms.  Bbown's  Vaiuiircca  Com-  i  TRIFET’S  RONTRLT,  81  Ceart  St.,  Boston,  Hats. 

nrt  OR  Worm  LoacNen.  although  effectual  in  destroy.  I  - - —  - -  - 

ing  worms,  can  do  do  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  !  ORGAN  CT  PIANO 

child.  lYls  valuable  combination  has  bran  tuccet^lly  !  ^  III 


child.  This  valuable  combination  has  been  successfhlly 
used  by  physicians,  and  found  to  be  absolutely  sure  in 
eradicating  worms,  so  hurtful  to  children.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  Twenty-five  cents  a  box. 

Important  to  Mothers. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  is  the  only  thing 
that  mothers  can  rely  upon  for  their  children.  It 
corrects  acidity  of  the  stomach,  cures  wind  colic, 
regulates  the  bowels,  and  gives  rest,  health,  and  com¬ 
fort  to  mother  and  child.  During  the  process  of  teeth¬ 
ing  its  value  is  lucalcnlable.  It  softens  the  gums,  re. 
duces  inflammation,  and  allays  all  pain,  thereby  giving 
rest  to  the  child  and  comfort  to  the  mother.  Twenty- 
live  cents  a  bottle. 

rn  Elegant  New  Chromos,  Shells,  Gold-border,  etc. 
OU  C'aras,  name  on,  10c.  G.  A.  Sprino,  E.  Wallia^ord. 


New  OruRns  anlr  873.73  and  apwards—New 
PiRBoa  81*1.3,  befare  yon  parchRse  an  iastra- 
neat  be  an  re  to  aee  niy  latest  aflTer,  aaw  ready. 
Address  DANIEL  P.  BEATTT,  WaaUngton,  M.  J. 

r  n  FINE  CARDS,  no  3  alike,  with  name  and  case.  lOc. 
3U  50  White,  10c.  POSTMASTER,  Higgspum,  Ct. 

Cn  Ci7>tal, Floral,  Enamel, Gilt, Scroll,Motto,  Marble 
DU  Cards,  no  3aIike,  name  on,  lOe.  Ca(41fi]]f,  Korthfoid,  Ct 

ST.  LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOL. 

Term  opens  October  15. 1879.  Tuition  JW  per  year.  No  ex¬ 
tras.  For  elrcalar  address  HENRY  HITCHCOCK,  Dean. 


Pn  Cards— 30  Cbromo,  10  Motto,  SO  Ocean  Shells,  Snow- 
DUflttke.etc.  Name  on,  10c.  Cuntom  Bros.,  Cllnton- 
vllle.  Ct 

A  ffY  Mixed,  Latest  Style  Cards,  in  case,  10c.  Premi- 
O  Vr  urns  given  away.  Davids  A  Co.,  Northford,  Ct 
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EcU<Mc  Magaadnt  Advtrtumr, 


ITOW  OOI^I^XjETE. 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  WOES. 


AUEBJCAN  JOUEBAL 


incycHa  of  CMstry,;  SCIENCE  and  arts. 


Theoretical,  Praotioal,  and  Analytical, 

AB  AITLISD  TO  THB 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  WBITEB8  OF  EXIBENCE.. 
ProfuMly  and  Handsomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Each  MBtaialaf  TweBty-STc  Stccl'PUU  EafniTlBEB 
Bad  BBBieroBS  Woodeat*. 

Imperial  8vo.  Prict  per  volume  t  Extra  cloth,  $1 2 1  Library 
Sheep,  St3.50|  Half  Turkey,  $15. 

“  I  cooaidet  it  a  very  valaable  contribntion  to  the  aci- 
ence  of  cbemiatry.*'— Afeary  R.  (7ray,  PrtHdtnt  Phar- 
maeeutieal  AuodaUtm,  Proviitet  QaeMc. 

“The  immeniie  importance  of  each  an  anpTgation  of 
facta  to  the  boay  and  ineenloua  j^ple  m  the  United 
States  cannot  be  estimate.  It  wul  be  a  mine  of  inex- 
hanatible  wealth  to  ita  poaaeaaor.'’— ATeto  York  Drtig- 
ffUU'  dreuldr. 

PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  PARTS  |  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 


E.  E.  PELTOB,  26  Bond  8t.,  Mew  York, 


THE  M^SON  &  HAMLIN 

ORGAN 

iKTBirrosa  ahd  OnianiAi.  MAmTrACTUBans  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organs,  now  the  mobt  pofular 

AHD  WtDXLT  USED  OF  LABOB  MUSICAI.  iNSTRrXBMTS, 
have  received  in  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Organs  of  their  make  the  HIGHEST  HONORS  AT 
EVERY  WORLD’S  EXHIBITION  FOR  THIRTEEN 
TEARS.  No  otktr  AmorUsan  Mak«r  seer  rteHvod  ««eA 
at  any.  Dr.  FRANZ  LISZT  characterised  these  Organa 
as  “  matchless  "  “nneqaalled."  In  a  letter  written  by 
him  within  a  few  weeks,  he  expresses  hia  aatiaf action 
with  the  one  he  has  now  had  more  than  two  years,  add¬ 
ing,  “  Should  a  larger,  two  manoal  Instrument  be  needed 
for  the  Concerts  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Mnsic 
at  Pesth  (Hungary),  I  will  purchase  another  Mason  A 
Hamlin  Organs' 

FIFTY  STYLES  at  prices  little  more  than  those  of 
inferior  organs,  tIe.:  im.  $78,  $84,  $S0,  $9fl,  $105, 

$110,  $114,  $ia0,  to  $500,  and  upwards.  B^forf  puro/uu- 
ino  any  Oraan  tent  for  oar  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED 


Ino  any  Oraan  tent  for  our  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  and  PRICE- LISTS, with  NEW  STYLES 
and  much  information.  Sent  free.  154  Tremont  Street, 
Boston;  46  East  Fourteenth  Street  (Union  Square),  New 
York;  960  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

NSAT  CLOTH  POBTFOLIOS 


Eclectic  Engravings, 

Holding  from  10  to  50  engravingB,  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  50  cents;  or  15  select 
engraeinga  with  the  portfolio  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

AddreM 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

26  Bond  Mreety  New  York. 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Science. 

FOUNBID  BY  PROFESSOR  SILUMAR,  IN  ISIS. 


Devoted  to  Chemistry,  Physica  Geology,  Physical 
leography.  Mineralogy,  NatunU  History,  Astronomy, 
and  Meteorology,  and  giving  the  latest  discoveries  Ld 
these  departments. 

EdUort  and  Proprietore;  James  D.  Daea  and  Ed¬ 
ward  8.  Dara. 

AeeoeiaU  EdUort ;  Profesaors  Asa  Orat,  Woujott 
Gibbs,  and  J.  P.  Cookr,  of  Cambridge  ;  H.  A.  Nxwtor, 
8.  W.  JoHMBON,  O.  J.  Brush,  and  A.  E.  Vbrriu.,  of 
Yale ;  and  G.  F.  Barkrr,  of  tbe  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Two  volomes  or  4S0  pages  each,  pnbllsbed  annually. 

This  journal  ended  its  Jtrtt  series  of  fifty  volumes  as 
1  quarterly  in  1845,  and  its  ttoond  series  of  60  volumes 
sa  a  two-monthly  in  IFTO.  Tbe  monthly  series  com¬ 
menced  in  1871. 

Subecription  price,  M.  prepaid  postage;  60  cents  a 
number.  A  few  complete  seta  on  sale  of  tbe  first  and 
second  teriev.  Address 

JAMES  D.  <6  E.  S.  DANA, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

laLB.LAMB,59Cam]ieSt.,N.Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

CoHDnoi  Tables,  Pulpits,  etc. 
^W^'^wl^EiclwiTelT  for  Ckmk  Purwses. 

SILK  i.  S.  kAWMkkk,  Ooloraand  OoKf ,  tS  each. 
TBXT8  and  MOTTOnS  tor  Dyoorstlon  in  Oraat  Varle^. 
IllaiCI  Ci>ilsa«i  «r  r«nd«— ,  IBs.  BiiiriUaw  aaS  aaavwv,  I#.. 

a  ESTABLISHED  1840. 

IHPBOTBD  FIELD,  MARIRB,.  OPERA 
AND  TOntlSrS  GLASSES. 
Spectaclea  and  Eye-Glasses.  Artlflcial  Hnman 
^es.  H.  WALD8TBIN,  Optician,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalognes  mailed  by  encloaing  sump 
Highest  awards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 

lirrALZD  BJEdinrnTG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  . 

HEW  HATEH,  €JT. 

Maplewawd  IlHale  SeRilnaw  far  Tbrrc  1^ 

dies.  Eatabluaed  1663.  A  thorough  Oradoate  Courac.  Tkt 
ftnsat  locatioB  oa  the  Cnnoectlcnt  Rtvar.  For  oatalognw 
addraae  Prof.  D.  S.  Babcock,  East-Haddm  Mtddleaez  Oo. 
Oaaa.  (PnpUa  eaa  eaUr  at  any  time.) 


25£fJl 

AaykaAy  te  •  ibw  bwruai  mmH 

*•  ^  Olll.POrMTI  TIIITT  CUTTC. 
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ILL.  CATALOGUE  OF  ARTICLES  FOR 
Fiwe.  BOSTON  NOVELTY  CO.,  Masa. 


AQEKTS 
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Tins  Steel  Engramgs, 

For  the  Fortfolio,  Sorap  Book,  Framing, 

,  or  for  Centre  Table. 

omt  lOT  iMCLUvn 

HiatorUns,  Poeta,  Artiata,  Warriors, 

Statesman,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 
Stc.,  Kto.,  Btc., 

Comprisinff  800  different  niblecU,  and  embracing 
portmta  o7  nearly  every  diatingolabed  man  of  the  past 
and  preaent  century. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  qnarto  sized 
paper,  10  z  IS  in^es  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios, 
holclng  fh>m  ten  to  flftv  engravings,  price  60  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  iO  eente  each,  or  $7. SO  per 

too. 

On  rteeipl  qf  $1.S0,  tee  teiO  tend  bg  maU,  prepaid, 
any  fifteen  en^rorinpa  on  oitr  lUl,  with  porgotto. 

Cataioguet  tent  to  any  addrett.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Catalogs. 

We  also  issue  Catalogue  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings, 

FOB  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOUOS, 

This  catalogue  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  from  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stipple,  printed  on  line,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
mai^n  lor  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
TOO  Different  Subieeta.  They  are  of  ul  sizes, 
from  18  X 16  to  96  z  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 
Prices  from  $i  to  $lo,  according  to  size. 

Cataioguet  tent  to  any  addrett.  Send  postage 
ffanip  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


FAUSSET’S 

Bible  Cyclopsedia. 

THE  UTEST  AID  BEST  HELP  TO  THE  nTELUHEHT 
STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTDllES. 

Published  in  16  Farts,  at  25c.  each  Part, 

OR  IN  ONE  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

Price,  in  Cloth,  $6 ;  in  Sheep,  $6 ;  in  Half  Tur¬ 
key,  $7. 

“A  storehouse  for  those  who  teach  and  those  who 
would  themselves  be  taught  in  all  Biblical  matters.” — 
Epieeopal  Regieter. 

‘‘A  library  of  Biblical  knowledge,  presented  in  the 
compact  form  of  a  single  large  volume  of  780  pages.”— 
Lutheran  Obterver. 

“  We  recommend  it  with  confidence  as  a  volume  for 
the  family  library  and  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.”— /nd<pen<teU. 

“A  vast  storehouse  of  scriptural  information  in  a 
most  compact  and  accessible  form.” — Mettenger. 

This  valuable  work  may  be  secured  in  parts  by  the 
outlay  of  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  sixteen  weAs. 

The  publishers  will  send  the  parts  of  “  Fansset's  Bi¬ 
ble  Cyclopmdla”  (one  or  more  at  a  time)  by  mall,  to 
subscribers,  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
part  ordered ;  or  will  send  the  bound  volume  by  ex¬ 
press,  prepaying  the  express  chargee  within  any  rea¬ 
sonable  distance,  on  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  work 
in  any  of  the  styles  of  binding.  Send  for  circular  and 
specimen  pages.  Address 

E.  E.  FELTON,  86  Bond  8t.,  New  York 


Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

May  properly  be  called  the  “  Hercules  ”  of 
medicine,  for  it  cleanses  Nature’s  augean 
stables,  and  allows  the  recuperative  powers! 
of  the  system  to  do  the  work  of  restoration! 
to  health.  No  medicine  cures ;  Nature  alone 
cures.  This  aperient  opens  the  proper  av¬ 
enues,  the  functions  are  (lermitted  to  resume 
their  work,  and  the  patient  gets  well. 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DBVOOIST8. 


BOOKS. 


American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica- 
tionsi  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prrepaid,  on '  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic, 


p 


Eclectic  Magaaine  Advertiser. 


American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQEAVINaS  FOR  EOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
116,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Pine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

OR  EECKIPT  or  fi  ART  THBIE  WILL  BB  SBHT. 


RTBJBCT. 

Chooonis  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York,  .... 

.  Upper  Aussbie  Lake,  Adirondecks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .... 
Dismal  Swamp,  North-Csrolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vinoennee,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Houaatonk),  near  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  «... 
On  the  Prairie, 

Hayne’a  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  ffom  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  tile  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Miasiaaippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewaaeett,  New-Hampahire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .... 
The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoeomite  Valley,  California,  .... 


DSAWlf  OB  rAIjmO  ST 

J.  W.  Casilbab,  N.  a. 
J.  F.  Kenbbtt. 

J.  D.  Smillib. 

W.  Mombkrokr. 

B.  HinaHBLWuuo. 

R.  Qignoux. 

S.  COLXAH. 

Gborob  iNNsaa. 

W.  Mokbkrokr. 

M.  F.  H.  Db  Haas. 
William  Habt. 

W.  Mombbbgbb. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

W.  Mombkboer. 
William  H.  Bbard. 
W.  Mombbboer. 

B.  W.  HtniBARD. 

W.  Mombbrobr. 

QBORGB  H.  SMtLI.IB. 

W.  Mombbrobr. 
Qrorgb  L.  Browb. 
W.  Mombbrobr. 

W.  Whittrbdob. 
Thomas  Hill. 


nsRATBD  ar 
B.  HlBSHBLWOOn. 

B.  Hihsbblwooo. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinbhblwood. 
J.  Dcthib. 

H.  8.  Bbckwith. 
R.  Hinbhblwoou. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hihshblwood. 
R.  Dudbnbibo. 

R.  Hinbhblwood. 
R.  Hinbhblwood. 
R.  Hinbhblwood. 
R.  Hinbhblwood. 
J.  IVBB  Pbabb. 

W.  WBLLarrooD. 
R.  Hinbhblwood. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

R.  Hinbhblwood. 

B.  A.  ScHorr. 

R.  Hinbhblwood. 

C.  Robt. 

R.  Hinbhblwood. 


Addruea. 


£.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

fSff  Bouil  Street.  New-York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


Bound  Volumes  or  the  Eclectic.  — 
Our  Bubscribera  will  see  from  the  advertise- 
lueut  of  Bound  Volumes  in  this  number  of  the 
Eclectic  that  we  have  made  a  large  reduction 
in  the  price,  which  will  enable  any  of  our  new 
subscribers  to  complete  their  sets  as  far  back 
as  1870,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Ws  have  now  only  a  very  few  sets  running 
back  to  the  new  series,  1865,  and  they  will 
soon  be  out  of  print. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  better  or  more  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  any  library  than  our  bound 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878,  at  the  low  price 
we  now  offer  them,  and  we  expect  that  what 
we  have  now  left  will  soon  be  sold,  and  the 
offer  withdrawn. 

LiTTBB,  the  French  lexicographer  who  re¬ 
cently  died,  while  writing  his  dictionary  lived 
on  eggs  and  fish,  that  his  mind  might  be  al¬ 
ways  clear.  He  would  begin  to  work  on  his 
dictionary  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  work 
until  six  the  next  morning,  then  go  to  bed, 
and  sleep  until  noon,  when  he  rose,  dressed, 
and  breakfasted.  From  one  to  six  o’clock  be 
went  to  libraries,  received  visits,  etc.  His 
dictionary  brought  him  in  $4000  a  year ;  he 
had  $2400  a  year  as  Henator,  and  $600  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  and  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

Population  and  Health.— It  appears  from 
the  official  reports,  that  the  experience  of 
what  are  called  model  lodging-houses,  such  as 
the  Peabody  buildings  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  combined  with  that  of  barracks, 
workhouses,  and  schools,  furnished  abundant 
evidence  that  what  is  termed  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  BO  detrimenul  physically  as  has 
usually  been  assumed  ;  because  in  such  build¬ 
ings  as  are  referred  to  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
much  less,  with  a  density  of  1500  persons  to 
the  acre,  than  it  is  in  ordinary  small  houses, 
with  a  density  of  only  250  to  the  acre.  Again, 
the  health  of  a  community  is  found  to  be 
much  more  dependent  upon  food,  clothing, 
and  personal  habits,  than  upon  the  arrange, 
ment  and  construction  of  dwellings  or  work¬ 
shops — for,  however  perfect  the  arrangement 
and  construction,  these  may  be  entirely  neu¬ 
tralised  if  the  food  is  bad,  the  clothing  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  personal  habits  filthy. . 


Anecdote  of  Lord  Bixximfield.— Lord 
Bloomfield,  formerly  for  twenty  years  British 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  has  just  died,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  heirs,  the  title  is  extinct.  The  family 
history  is  unique.  George  IV.  was  devoted  to 
music,  and  “drew  a  pleasant  bow”  on  the 
violin.  Une  day  at  Brighton  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  have  made  the  fourth  in  the  eve¬ 
ning's  quartette  was  prevented  from  attending. 
’Fhe  King  was  expressing  his  vexation  at  this 
contretempt  in  strong  terms,  when  a  gentleman 
present  suggested  that  he  had  lately  heard 
a  young  Irish  officer,  then  in  barracks  at 
Brighton,  perform  charmingly,  and  that  pos¬ 
sibly  he  might  take  the  place  of  the  defaulter. 
The  King  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  in¬ 
stantly  sent  to  secure  him.  Lieutenant  Bloom¬ 
field  came,  played,  and  conquered.  The  King 
took  a  violent  and  very  enduring  fancy  for 
him,  soon  appointed  him  to  a  valuable  post  in 
the  household,  and  Bloomfield,  ultimately 
raised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  remained  his  most 
confidential  companion  up  to  his  death.  The 
son,  just  deceased,  was  appointed  a  page  of 
honor,  then  had  a  free  commission  in  the 
Guards,  and  ultimately  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  in  1858  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage. 

Bpiritdal  Communications.  By  Henry 
Kiddle. — No  book  recently  published  has 
produced  a  more  genuine  sensation  than 
“  Spiritual  Communications :  Presenting  a 
Revelation  of  the  Future  Life,  and  Ulustrat 
ing  and  Confirming  the  Fundamental  Doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  Faith,’’  edited  by 
Henry  Kiddle,  A.M.,  and  published  by  the 
Authors’  Publishing  Co.  (New  York).  Mr. 
Kiddle’s  position  as  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Common  Schools  gives  a  prom¬ 
inence  and  interest  to  his  spiritualistic  views 
which  would  hardly  attach  to  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  ordinary  anonymous  clairvoy¬ 
ants  ;  and  his  book  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious. 

Products  or  the  South  for  1879.— The 
South  will  raise  this  year  about  5,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  200,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
very  nearly  600,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
This  will  be  a  half  million  more  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  twice  as  much  sugar,  and  12,000,000  more 
pounds  of  tobacco  than  she  ever  raised  before. 


s 


PubUsher^M  MitcdUmy. 


Incomk  of  Sir  Bartlb  Frkrb. — Sir  Barile 
Frere,  for  the  work  he  has  done,  ia  one  of  the 
best-pensioned  men  in  England.  An  official 
statement  of  his  revenue  for  past  services  is 
as  follows ;  “  Pension  from  Indian  government, 
£1000 ;  aiinuitj  as  retired  member  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Council,  £500  ;  as  Governor  of  the  Cape 
('olony,  £5000 ;  as  High  Commissioner  of 
South  Africa,  £1000  ;  rent  for  countiy  house, 
£500 ;  special  allowance  for  South  Africa, 
£*^000.  ToUl,  £10,000  a  year.  Of  this  sum, 
£1500  comes  from  the  revenues  of  India,  £6500 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  £2000  from  the 
revenues  of  Great  Britain.”  For  a  man  who 
has  really  done  no  diplomatic  or  civil  work  of 
a  commanding  character,  these  pensions,  equal 
in  tlie  aggregate  to  the  salary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  may  be  considered 
very  sweet  and  grateful  things. 

Statub  of  Libkrtt  for  N,  T.  Harbor.— 
OaUgtMHi  has  the  following  :  ”  The  erection 
of  the  colossal  head  of  *  Liberty  ’  designed  by 
Bertholdi  for  tlie  New  York  roadstead  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  at  the  back  of  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  and  the  public  will  shortly  be 
able  to  visit  its  interior.  Thanks  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Franco-American  lottery,  the  whole 
of  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  leas 
than  two  years,  and  before  its  departure  for  its 
transatlantic  destination  will  be  put  togehter 
temporarily  for  inspection  by  the  Parisians. 
The  beiglit  of  the  monument,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  will  be  about  that  of  the  Vendume 
Column.” 

Stbbi.  Products  of  I'HE  World.  —  Last 
year  the  aggregate  steel  production  of  the 
world  was  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  quantity  the  United  States  made  782,226 
tons.  Great  Britain,  807,527;  Germany, 240,000; 
France,  140,000;  Belgium,  75,000;  Sweden, 
20,000,  and  Austria,  25,000. 

Cookery  in  the  London  Schools.— Twen¬ 
ty-one  of  the  London  Board  Schools  are  to 
have  kitchens,  in  which  practical  instruction 
in  cookery  will  be  given  to  the  older  girla 
The  lessons  are  given  upon  one  half  day  in 
eacli  week.  No  food  is  wasted,  as  what  is 
prepared  in  the  course  of  instruction  is  sold. 

Petroleum  Oil  Products.— It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  over  1,800,000  gallons 
of  petroleum  oil  are  brought  to  the  surface 
every  day  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
alone.  So  abundant  is  the  hidden  supply  that 
more  is  sent  to  the  surface  than  can  be  taken 


care  of,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
800,000  gallons  run  to  waste  'every  day.  It 
wonld  seem  as  if  there  must  be  subterranean 
oceans  of  this  valuable  substance. 

The  Great  Eastern. — The  owners  of  the 
Great  Eastern  have  at  last  determined  to  con¬ 
vert  the  great  ship  into  a  meat-carrying  trader 
between  London  and  Texas.  The  requisite 
alterations,  which  include  new  boilers,  will  in¬ 
volve  an  outlay  of  £100,000 ;  but  as  the  vessel 
can  carry  2000  bead  of  cattle  or  86,000  sheep 
the  speculation  should  prove  remunerative. 

BOOKS  RBCBIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

PrimUive  Mannert  and  Cxulomt.  By  Jas. 
A.  Farrbr.  '  Ne%D  York,  Henry  Holt  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  315.  Price,  $1.75. 

l%e  Value  of  Life.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Mal- 
lock’s  Essay,  “  Is  Life  Worth  Living?”  Neve 
York,  O.  P.  Putnam' »  8one.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  258.  Price,  $1.50. 

HatBorth’e.  By  Francbs  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett.  Neu)  York,  Charlee  Seribner’t  Hone. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  374.  Price,  $1.50. 

Young  Maugare.  From  the  French  of  An- 
DRk  Theuriet.  (Collection  of  Foreign  Au¬ 
thors,  No.  16.)  New  York,  D.  Appleton  d 
Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  267.  Price,  60c. 

Early  Chriotian  Literature  Primers.  Edited 
by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  The  Apos- 
toUe  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  Rev.  Gbo.  A.  Jackson.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  18mu,  cloth,  pp. 
203.  Price,  60c. 

The  New  Plutarch.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Abolition  of  Slao&ry  in  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  Godfrey  Lbland.  New  York, 
O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  246. 
Price,  $1. 

Sarah  de  Berenger  A  Novel.  By  Jean 
Inoblow.  Boston,  Roberts  Brothers.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  415.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  LiglU  of  Asia;  or.  The  Great  Renun¬ 
ciation.  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gau¬ 
tama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddh¬ 
ism.  (As  told  in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.) 
By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  Boston,  Roberts 
Bros.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  238.  Price,  $1.50. 

Blanid.  A  Poem.  By  Robert  D.  Joyce, 
author  of  ”  Deirdr£.”  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  248.  Price,  $1.50. 
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CllAMKERS’S  EnCYCLOPJIDIA, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Lar^  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages,  nivistrated  with  about  Pour  Thoxisand  Engravings  and  FOETY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  paper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  CaU,  gilt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 

The  publLihcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  isaues  of  “  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,”  which  they 
offer  at  so  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  ”  Dictionary  of  Universal  K.nowUdge  ”  is  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 


metaphysics,  tofmgraphy  and  geography,  n^icine  and  antitiuiti^  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  discussed  here, 
not  in  iMg  treatises,  but  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glaace,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
tlm  subject  justihes  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  ,  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subiects  ought  to  recommend 
It  espetmlly  in  this  country  ;  and  Us  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  “Chambers’s  Encyclopasdia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  calM  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  whihe  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  U  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  cimpass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHfML  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  poculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “Dictionary  of  l/»i- 
vtrtai  knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  ”  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  Uteratuie,  science,  and  general 
knowled^  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Ab*v€  wtu  bt  sent  by  Express^  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price, 
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Income  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.— Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  for  the  work  he  has  done,  ia  one  of  the 
best-pennoned  men  in  England.  An  official 
statement  of  his  revenue  for  past  services  is 
as  follows:  “  Penmon  from  Indian  government, 
£1000 ;  aiinuitj  as  retired  member  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Council,  £500  ;  as  Governor  of  the  Cape 
('olony,  £5000 ;  as  High  Commissioner  of 
South  Africa,  £1000  ;  rent  for  country  house, 
£500 ;  special  allowance  for  South  Africa, 
£3000.  Total,  £10,000  a  year.  Of  this  sum, 
£1500  comes  from  the  revenues  of  India,  £6500 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  £3000  from  the 
revenues  of  Great  Britain.”  For  a  man  who 
has  really  done  no  diplomatic  or  civil  work  of 
a  commanding  character,  these  pensions,  equal 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  salary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  may  be  considered 
very  sweet  and  grateful  things. 

Statue  ok  Liberty  for  N.  Y.  Harbor. — 
Oalignani  has  the  following :  “  The  erection 
of  the  colossal  head  of  *  Liberty  ’  designed  by 
Bertholdi  for  the  New  York  roadstead  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  at  the  back  of  the  Palais 
de  ITndustrie,  and  the  public  will  shortly  be 
able  to  visit  its  interior.  Thanks  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Franco-American  lottery,  the  whole 
of  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  lees 
than  two  years,  and  before  its  departure  for  its 
transatlantic  destination  will  be  put  togehter 
temporarily  for  inspection  by  the  Parisians. 
The  height  of  the  monument,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  will  be  about  that  of  the  Vendume 
Column.” 

Steki.  Products  of  the  World. —  Last 
year  the  aggregate  steel  production  of  the 
world  was  somewhat  over  3,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  quantity  the  United  States  made  783,336 
tons.  Great  Britain,  807,537 ;  Germany,  340,000 ; 
France,  140,000;  Belgium,  75,000;  Sweden, 
20,000,  and  Austria,  35,000. 

^  Cookery  in  the  London  Schools.— Twen¬ 
ty-one  of  the  London  Board  Schools  are  to 
have  kitchens,  in  which  practical  instruction 
in  cookery  will  be  given  to  the  older  girls. 
The  lessons  are  given  upon  one  half  day  in 
each  week.  No  food  is  wasted,  as  what  is 
prepared  in  the  course  of  Instruction  is  sold. 

Petroleum  Oil  Products.— It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  over  1,800,000  gallons 
of  petroleum  oil  are  brought  to  the  surface 
every  day  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
alone.  So  abundant  is  the  hidden  supply  that 
more  is  sent  to  the  surface  than  can  be  taken 


care  of,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
300,000  gallons  run  to  waste  'every  day.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  must  be  subterranean 
oceans  of  this  valuable  substance. 

The  Great  Eastern. — The  owners  of  the 
Great  Eastern  have  at  last  determined  to  con¬ 
vert  the  great  ship  into  a  meat-carrying  trader 
between  London  and  Texas.  The  requisite 
alterations,  which  include  new  boilers,  will  in¬ 
volve  an  outlay  of  £100,000 ;  but  as  the  vessel 
can  carry  3000  bead  of  cattle  or  86,000  sheep 
the  speculation  should  prove  remunerative. 

books  received. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Primitwe  Manntrs  and  Ctuionu.  By  Jas. 
A.  Farrer.  '  Neva  Tork,  Henry  Holt  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  815.  Price,  $1.75. 

The  Value  of  Life.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Mal- 
lock’s  Essay,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  "  New 
Tork,  0.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  353.  Price,  $1.50. 

Haworth’s.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett.  New  Tork,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
13mo,  cloth,  pp.  374.  Price,  $1.50. 

Toung  Maugars.  From  the  French  of  An- 
DRk  Theuriet.  (Collection  of  Foreign  Au¬ 
thors,  No.  16.)  New  Tork,  D.  Afpleton  <t 
Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  367.  Price,  60c. 

Early  Christian  Literature  Primers.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Georue  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  The  Apos- 
toEe  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Jackson.  New 
Tork,  D.  Appleton  <3  Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp. 
303.  Price,  60c. 

7A«  New  Plutarch.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  New  Tork, 
O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  346. 
Price,  $1. 

Sarali  de  Berenger  A  Novel.  By  Jean 
Inoelow.  Boston,  Roberts  Brothers.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  415.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Ligltt  of  Asia;  or.  The  Great  Renun¬ 
ciation.  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gau¬ 
tama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddh- 
isoL  (As  told  in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.) 
By  EIdwin  Arnold,  M.A.  Boston,  Roberts 
Bros.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  388.  Price,  $1.50. 

Blanid.  A  Poem.  By  Robert  D.  Joyce, 
author  of  “Deirdr^.”  Boston,  Roberts  Bros. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  348.  Price,  $1.50. 
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CiiAMiiERS’s  Encyclopaedia, 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings  and  FO&TT 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  xMiper.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $20 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Bussia,  $00 ;  Half  Cal^  gilt  back,  $00. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.00;  Library  Sheep,  $20;  Half  Calf,  $40. 


The  publUhcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  Ueuei  of  “  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,”  which  they 
offer  at  to  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  suid  popular  **  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  "  it  brought  within  the  means 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER. — “ Upon  its  literary  merits,”  says  a  well-known  critic,  ” its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  auid  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aum  and  established  reputation  of  its  prtnecton.  Art  and  science,  theology  and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiquiti^  biography  auid  belles-lettres,  are  all  discussed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  out  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  Americaui  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country  ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  ”  Chambers’s  Encyclopmdia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentally  much  enriched." 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  c-unpass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  coM  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  ”  Dictionary  of  l/nt~ 
vtrtal  Knowledge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  ”  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  thegmlve^  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  general 
knowledge,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Ab*v*  vn,t  bt  sent  by  Express^  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  retrift  af  price, 
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DISCREPANCY  IN  PRINT 


American  Scenery. 


FINE  ENORAVINaS  FOR  BOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exqubitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 


Sent  by  mail  or  eacprest,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 


OH  BICtlilirT  or  t*  Alf  THIBB  WILL  U  UHT. 


DMAWV  om  PAXVTSD  MT 


Cheoorus  Peak,  White  Mountains,  .  J.  W.  Casilbab,  N.  A. 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York . J.  F.  KaMsvrr. 

Upper  Alltable  Lake,  Adirondsokt,  .  J.  D.  Sxilluc. 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota,  W.  Mombkrokr. 


CiBOROE  Innxss. 


AV.  Mombbboer. 
M.  F.  H.  Db 
William  Habt. 


Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  R.  UiiisHXLwuon. 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  .  .  R.  Uionoux. 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  CKy,  .  S.  Colmah. 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York,  .  Uboroe  Innsss. 
Junction  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  .  .  W.  Mombbboer. 

Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  .  .  M.  F.  H.  Db  Haas. 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  .  William  Habt. 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  .  W.  Momberoeb. 

On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass.  J.  M.  Habt. 

Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  .  W.  Momberoeb. 

On  the  Prairie,  William  H.  Beard. 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains,  .  W.  Momberoeb. 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Aibans,  Vermont,  R.  W.  Hubbard. 

Niagara  Falls, .  .  W.  Mombbbqbr. 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.  Hbobob  H.  Smillib. 


R.  H1NSHE1.W00D. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  Dutbie. 

H.  8.  Betkwitb. 
R.  Hinbbblwood. 


W.  Momberoeb. 


Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 
On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampahire, 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio, 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yosemite  Valley,  Cslifomia,  . 


W.  Mombbrobr. 
Ubobob  L.  Brown. 
W.  Mombbbobb. 
W,  WHirTREDOB. 
Tbumas  Hill. 


V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Dudbnsino. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  Ives  Pease. 

W.  Wellstood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
8.  A.  ScBorr. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
C.  Rost. 

B.  Hinsbelwood. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


To  OUR  Subscribers. 

This  namber  of  Eclectic  closes  the  thir¬ 
tieth  volume  of  the  new  series,  and  a  large 
number  of  subscriptions  expire  with  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  these  subscribers 
promptly  renew,  so  that  we  can  get  our  mail- 
books  in  order  as  soon  as  possible. 

Discovert  of  Silk. — The  discovery  of  silk 
is  attributed  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China,  Hoangti,  who  reigned  about 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  since  that  time  a  special  spot  has  always 
been  'allotted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese 
royal  palace  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
tree— called  in  Chinese  the  "  golden  tree” — and 
to  the  keeping  of  silkworms.  The  first  silk 
drees  mentioned  in  history  was  made  not  for  a 
sovereign  nor  a  pretty  woman,  but  for  the 
monster  in  human  shape,  Heliogabalus.  Per¬ 
sian  monks  who  came  to  Constantinople  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  Emperor  J  ustiuian  the  secret  of 
the  production  of  silk,  and  gave  him  some 
silkworms.  From  Greece  the  art  passed  into 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
When  the  Popes  left  Rome  to  settle  at  Avig¬ 
non,'  France,  they  introduced  into  that  country 
the  secret  which  had  been  kept  by  the  Ital¬ 
ians  ;  and  then  Louis  XI.  established  at  Tours 
a  manufactory  of  silk  fabrics.  Francis  I. 
founded  the  Lyons  silk  works,  which  to  this 
day  have  kept  the  first  rank.  Henry  II.,  of 
France,  wore  the  first  pair  of  silk  hose  ever 
made,  at  the  wedding  of  his  sister. 

Tots  and  Games  for  the  Holidats. — 
Messrs.  Milton  Bradley  A  Co.  have  issued 
their  new  catalogue  of  toys,  blocks,  and  games 
fur  the  little  people.  Among  those  which  are 
particularly  interesting  as  well  as  useful  to 
children  are  Bradley’s  fiyer  train,  excursion 
steamer.  New  England  homestead,  agricultu¬ 
ral  fair  and  railroad  menagerie  train.  Child¬ 
ren  can  be  interested  and  amused  for  hours 
with  any  one  of  the  above,  and  they  are  beauti¬ 
fully  designed  and  finished.  Send  for  their 
new  catalogue  and  price-list  and  make  a  selec- 
tiou^from  it.  All  dealers  keep  their  goods. 


The  Publishers’  Trade-List  Annual  for 
1879. — Mr.  F.  Leypoldt,  of  this  city,  has  just 
issued  his  seventh  annual  trade-list  for  this 
year.  It  is  a  bulky  volume,  and  contains  the 
latest  catalogues  of  all  the  leading  publishers 
of  the  couutry.  It  also  contains  a  classified 
summary  and  alphabetical  reference-list  of  all 
books  published  in  this  country  from  July  1st, 
1878,  to’June  30th,  1879.  This  book  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  all  booksellers,  dealers,  and  libraries, 
as  it  contains,  in  one  volume,  lists  which 
would  otherwise  be  scattered  and  lost  when 
they  were  most  needed  for  reference.  It  of 
course  gives  all  styles  of  binding,  sizes,  and 
prices,  the  lists,  in  fact,  being  furnished  by  the 
publishers  themselves,  which  insures  entire 
accuracy.  Every  bookseller  and  dealer  in  the 

country  should  have  this  volume  for  reference. 

✓ 

United  States  Internal  Revenue. — 
Some  interesting  facts  have  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  respecting  the  amount  of  internal  revenue 
collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the 
cost  of}  collecting.  The  whole  amount  of  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  collected  was  $113,561,610,  and 
the  coat  of  collection  $3,527,956.  The  total 
receipts  were  $2,462,984  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year.  The  law  reducing  the  ux  on 
tobacco  did  not  go  into  effect  noon  enough  to 
cause  any  material  reduction  in  the  revenue. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  $728,- 
454  leas  in  1879  than  in  1878.  The  average 
cost  of  collection  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  a  trifle  over  three  per  cent,  although 
the  cost  of  collecting  in  the  eleven  States  that 
seceded  was  more  than  twice  that  amount. 
A  few  figures  will  indicate  the  percentage  in 
different  States.  South  Carolina  paid  $108,- 
782,  and  the  cost  of  collection  was  $39,535 ; 
while  Nebraska  paid  $877,297,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  was  only  $15,883.  Alabama  paid 
$129,815,  cost  $29,890 ;  while  in  Connecticut, 
which  paid  $520,330,  the  cost  of  collection  was 
only  $^,640.  In  Kentucky  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  per  $100  was  about  fourteen  times  as 
great  as  in  New  York.  In  Mississippi  the 
amount  collected  was  $88,249,  and  the  cost 
$20,735  ;  in  Maine  the  amount  was  $306,685, 
and  the  cost  only  $16,725.  Tenneesee  paid 
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$913,859,  and  th«  cost  of  ooUeetion  waa  $105,- 
504 ;  while  in  Michigan  the  amount  paid  was  $1,- 
657,071,  and  the  ooet  of  collection  onlj  $41,957. 
The  revenue  paid  b/  all  of  the  eleven  States 
which  seceded  amounted  to  $11,637,080.  ITIi. 
nois.  New  York,  and  Ohio  each  paid  paid  more 
than  this  whole  sum  ;  Illinois  paid  $19,499^)14, 
New  York  $15,450,419,  and  Ohio  $15,919,756. 
The  cost  of  collection  in  these  three  States  was 
as  follows ;  Illinois,  '$206,526 ;  New  York, 
$252,422 ;  Ohio,  $196,438. 

C'OLOORE  Cathedral.— Bj  another  year  it 
is  expected  that  the  famous  Cologne  Cathedral 
will  be  completed  strictly  according  to  the 
original  plan.  The  first  stone  of  this  edifice 
was  laid  August  15,  1348,  and  now  the  two 
towers  have  only  to  be  fitted  with  their  massive 
caps  of  solid  stone>work.  To  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  erect  two  great  scallbldhigs 
to  a  dizxy  height,  and  one  of  these  is  idready 
nearly  finished.  Alter  the  caps  are  completed, 
gigantic  foliated  crosses  nearly  thirty  feet  high 
are  to  be  erected  upon  the  top  of  them  to  crown 
the  towers.  The  name  of  the  designer  of  this 
wonderful  cathedral  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  Dark  Agee. 

Brookltr  BRnwE. — Between  fire  and  six 
hundred  men  are  now  employed  on  the 
New  York  approaches  to  the  East  River 
Bridge,  and  on  an  average  about  90,000  bricks 
are  laid  daily. 

BOOKS  RBOBTXD. 

[The  publisher  wili  sand  say  book  reviewed 
in  the  BeLBCnc,  or  any  ether  new  pnblieatioD, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  pries.] 

Sialtd  Ord&n,  and  Other  BUriet.  By  Eliza. 
BETH  SnruART  Phblfs.  Boston:  Hoaghton, 
Otgood  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  845.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  Magic  of  the  Middle  Agee.  By  Viktor 
Btdbxro.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
August  Hjaucar  Edorkh.  New  York :  iSim- 
ry  HoU  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  381.  Price, 
$1.76. 

Old  Friende  and  Note  :  Btoriee.  By  Sarah 
O.  JxwBTT.  Boston;  Houghton,  Oegood  d  Co. 
lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  209.  Price,  $1.35. 

Beaith  Primere.  The  Skin  and  Ite  Droub- 
lee.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  ISmo, 
cloth,  pp.  94.  Price,  40  ete.  ^ 

AppUtond  Note  Bandy-  Volume  Seriee.  No. 
48.  CheieUe  Jdhnetone.  By  Charlkb  Rradk. 
Ifimo,  paper,  pp.  253.  Price,  80  cts. 


A  Pocket  Claeeieal  Dictionary  for  Ready 
Referenu.  By  Frederick  G.  Ireland.  New 
York:  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  18mo,  cloth,  pp. 
144.  Price,  75  cts. 

Putnam’e  Art  Hand-Booke.  Edited  by  Su¬ 
san  N.  Carter.  A  System  of  Water~Color 
Painting.  By  Aaron  Penlet.  From  the 
88th  London  Eldition.  New  York :  0.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons.  16mo,  boards,  pp.  68.  Price, 
50  cts. 

Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents.  By  Charleh 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.  New  York  :  C.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  279.  Price, 
$1.25. 

out  Faiths  in  New  LighL  By  Newman 
Smyth.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  891.  Price,  $1.50. 

Chinese  Immigration.  By  S.  Wells  Wil¬ 
liams,  LL.D.  A  Paper  Read  Before  the  So¬ 
cial  Science  Association  at  Saratoga.  -New 
York  :  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  8vo,  l«per,  pp. 
46.  Price,  25  cts. 

Hygiene  of  the  Voice :  Its  Physiology  and 
Anatomy.  By  Qhiblani  Durant,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
A  New  aad  Revised  Edition.  New  York : 
Cassell,  Petter  d  Oalpin.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  190. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Cleanings  from  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Ancients.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  M.A., 
F.L.8.  Illustrated.  London  and  New  York  : 
GasesU,  Petter  d  Oalpin.  13mo,  cloth,  pp. 
953.  Price,  $8. 

The  Boyd  and  Oirld  TSreasury.  A  Picture 
and  Story  Book  for  Young  People.  Edited 
by  Dnclb  Herbert.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippineott  d  Co.  13mo,  illustrated,  boards,  pp. 
880.  Price,  $1.35. 

The  Picture  Alphabet. '  By  Cousin  Daisy. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippineott  d  Co.  8to, 
boards,  pp.  56.  Price,  75  cts. 

Ihimoue  American  Indians.  Poeahontas. 
Including  an  Account  of  the  Early  Settlement 
of  Virginia  and  the  Adventures  of  Captain 
John  Smith.  By  Edward  Boolbbton  and 
T.njjn  Eggleston  Seelye.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  810.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

Mildred  at  Roselands.  A  Sequel  to  Mildred 
Kokh.  By  Martha  Finley  (Martha  Far- 
QUHARBON).  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  16mo,  doth,  pp.  841.  Price, 
$1.35. 

In  Prison  and  Out.  By  Hesba  Stretton. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  d  Co.  16mo,  doth, 
pp.  969.  Price,  $1. 


Edtctic  Magoeine  Adumiutr, 
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» InditptiMMt  U>  tk4  IMrary,  Oertnp^  ^^AAMOAI  M  ^1  ff 

Phy$ician,  Editor,  TtacKer,  SbuUnt,  and  all  (my  IjllM  ^lll  H  I  III  M 

eolUt^  in  tg«  who  d4Hr*  kttoteUdgt.”  ”  ^  w  ■  IWIV 

EflcycloMilia  Brilaiia,  xt"!rL^rL'’.ptiL 

UUUJ  UIU^IUIIUU  vAAkuuuawu)  pr<Klacllon  Of  ltelnh*rt>»  Great  Picture,  “  Con- 

_  .  r«  .  *L  r  j-x*  eolation,’*  elze  90x30,  In  oil  colore,  worth 

The  AmeriCtn  Reprint — Ninth  tdltion.  tlO,  presented  to  each  tSyearlveubecrlber  to 

DemoresFt  Mimthly  Magazine.  Wlien  mounted 
Tbli  ereat  work  U  beyond  comparison  superior  In  Ita  of  traniportation  tWc.  extia,  or  a 

elalSrateMid  exhaurtlve  charact^  aU  sliillar  works.  choice  from  twelve  other  valuable  premiums. 

The  contributor*  are  the  most  distingniahed  ud  orig-  ■  V  ■  M  9f 

inal  thinker*  and  writer*  of  the  present  and  of  the  pa«i.  ■  ■  1 1  ■■  V  ■  ■  |  ||  |  |||  |k| 

Tbi*  isoce  1*  the  Nluth  revision  In  a  apace  of  over  100  U  ■  ■ 

year*  since  lu  inceullon,  and  thl*  reprint,  a  copy  in  ‘  ^  ^  ■■ 

every  particular  of  tne  British  Edition,  1*  the  best  and  .  This  celebrated  Oil  Painting  liaa  been  repro- 

cheapest  work  ever  offered  to  the  American  people.  duced  with  such  accurate  fidelity  that  it  is  Im- 

The  articles  are  written  in  a  moot  attractive  style,  '  possible  to  ilisttnguish  thetn  from  the  original, 
and  the  Quantity  of  matter  in  each  volume  I*  one-fAlrd  and  the  publisher  of  Detnorett's  Illustrated 

muter  ner  volume  than  In  anv  other  Cyclopmdia  sold  Mo^hly  Magazine,  after  protracted  negotiations 

M  the  .a^e  rates.  _  ‘ind  heavy  cost,  has  secured  the 

The  work  contains  thousanos  of  Engraving*  on  Steel  copyright  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  one  to 

and  Wood  and  U  printed  from  entirely  new  type  made  each  tjl  subscriber  of  this  popular  and  Indls- 

sTnrsMlv  for  it  pensable  family  magazine.  Address  W.  JE.V- 

It  wiU  be  comprised  In  81  Imperial  octavo  volumes,  9  KINGS  DEMOKEST,  17  East  14th  St.,  New  York, 
of  which  are  now  ready,  and  the  succeeding  volumes  ,  for 

will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year.  ^^AAMOfll  ATI  AM  ’’ 

Price  per  vol.,  cloth  binding,  |S.  UURwUIbA  I  lUPia 

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Por  specimen  pages  ap-  j  j-v  .  . ,  A  !  1  *  / 

rratt  s  Astral  Utl. 

JM  fta  PA  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

.  Ivl.  alUUUAIH  Ot  wU.|  Ei-peclally  adapted  for  use  in  the  St.  Germain  rtudent 

Lamp. 

345-7  nroadway,  New  Yorlc.  - 

CHABLES  FBATT  &  CO., 

•GENTS  WANTED.  lEST  TERRS.  I  Box  SOSO.  SEW  YORK. 


New  Prop  Virginii  vanity  fair 

11^’*  U"”'  ■IllUmiW  FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  are 

being  manufactured  is  without  doubt  the  finest  that  has  been  grown  in  a 
long  time,  and  possesses  s  rare  rragrance  and  a  mildness  so  much  sought  after  by  connoisseurs.  The  above  are 
now  put  up  by  us  and  sold  under  the  brand  EXCELSIOR,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

Try  our  Fragrant  *•  HALVES  ’’—Rare  Old  Perique  and  Virginia. 

SIX  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS.  will.  s.  KiniRALL  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


The  new  cron 
Tobacco  from  wV 


£WgWrWfBiMdCSmMSr.«v*,.Ma>«s,l*ii.  Stftnndcarfl 
■  ■saiMSoak.iuUs.tta.  AlbuifOc.  Uam«Aa. 

lta.U  Bra...CtlslaaTttU.  m. 

Cn  Crystal,  Floral,  Enamel,  OUt,  Scroll,  Motto.  Marble 
DU  Carda,  Bolallke,  name  on.  Me.  Cartlffli,  VsfttM,  Ct 

A  ^  Mixed,  Latest  Style  Cards,  In  caae,  10c.  Premi- 
V  VF  urns  given  away.  Davids  A  Oo.,  Kottbford,  Ct. 

“Two  Medal  Magazines.**— Boston  TVonarripf. 
mine  AIAIAVC  The  Illustrated  Magazine 
WlUt  AW ARt.  Folks,  breezy 

»  C«T.  A  NniuutB.  rt^JSi^"ilrwor!r  l4Sd 
fS  A  Tkar.  for  specimen  number. 

The  oi^  Magazine  In  the  world  DADVI  AAIH 
for  the  Babies.  Merry,  dainty,  DAdILARUb 
eweet.  Funny  pictures,  lam  f 

type,  thick  paper.  Subscribe  loc  ®  Crhts  a  NuvaxR. 
your  bebyl  go  Cnm  a  Yrar. 

Agnnts  Wanted  Evarywhera. 

D.  LOTHROP  k  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
sa  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

Pn  Begant  New  Chromoe,  Shells,  Oold-bordar,  etc. 
DU  Oaras,  name  on,  10c.  O.  A.  Smim,  E.  Wallingford, 


CDRAL 


|||iistratj 

m 


It  beautiful  work  of  100  Fages,  Oae  Celered  Flower 
FUte.  and  MO  lllaatratlens,  with  Descriptions  of  the 
best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Fivx  Cxnt  STAxr.  In  English  or  German. 

TICE*8  SEEDS  are  the  heat  in  the  world.  Ptvx 
CxNTs  for  postage  will  buy  the  Floral  Guidr,  telling’ 
how  to  get  them. 

The  Flower  sad  Tegotahle  flardea,  175  pages.  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  manypundred  Engravlnn.  For  50 
centa  in  paper  covers ;  $1  in  elegant  emth.  In  German 
or  English. 

TM*t  lllaatrated  Monthly  Magaslae— 32  pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  ana  many  line  Engrav¬ 
ing*.  Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  K.  Specimen 
Number*  sent  for  M>  cents ;  8  trial  copies  for  25  oenta. 

Addreas  JAMES  VICE,.  Baebeater,  I.  T. 

AM  ELEC  AMT  HOLIDAY  preeeuL  A  gilt-bound  Autograph 
Album,  contaiaing  tS  beautlfhlly  engraved  page*  utd  47 
select  quotations,  all  for  15c.  pos^id,  by  return  mall, 
stamp.*  taken.  Agents  wanted.  Bay  Broe.,  west  Haven.Ct . 
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EfUoUc  Mayatin*  Adv0rti>-9r, 


iTOW  OOnS^IIIPIjETE. 

A  YALUABLE  ITEW  WOSK. 


AUEHicAir  jouhbal 


OF 


Mia  of  mistry,  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 


.Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analytical, 

AS  AtTUMV  TO  THM 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


A  Monthly  Journal  of  Science* 

rOUIIDID  BT  PROFESSOR  SILUMAN,  II  IBIS. 


By  WBITEBS  OF  EMIHEIICE.. 
ProfuMly  and  Handsomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Rack  MBtalaiBS  Tweitx*!**  Ktcel-PUte  lafraTlBS* 

BBd  BBBieroBS  RToodcBtt. 

ImpBrlal  Svo.  Prlc*  par  volum«  i  Extra  cloth,  Sr2 1  Library 
*  Sheop,  SI3.50|  Half  Turkey,  $15. 

“  I  coDoidBt  it  B  Tory  Taloablo  contribation  to  the  aci- 
ence  of  chemUtry.”— ja’<nnf  S.  Oray.  PtmUUiU  Phar- 
maetuUeaJ  Attoeiafum,  lYortnee  QMte. 

“  The  immenee  impo^nce  of  each  an  aKgregation  of 
facta  to  the  baay  aod  ingenioai  j^ple  oT the  United 
Statea  cannot  he  eetimated.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  Inez- 
haaatible  wealth  to  Ita  poeaeaaor.”— JVaio  York  Drug- 
gi»ti'  Ctreular. 

PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  PARTS)  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

Addieaa 

E.  E.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St.,  Now  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica* 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead*- 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  13 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddroM,  ' 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street^  New  Torh, 


DeToted  to  Chemiotry,  Phytica,  Oeologr,  Physical 
}«ompby,  Hlneralosy,  Natnnl  History.  Astronomy, 
and  M6tBoroloi;y,  ana  giring  the  latest  aiscoreriea  In 
these  departments. 

Kditort  and  Proprittort:  Jaxu  D.  Daba  and  Kn- 
WAU>  S.  Dab  A. 

AtiocittU  Kditon  :  Professors  Asa  Okat,  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  Bnd  J.  P.  Cooks,  of  Cambridge  ;  H.  A.  Nbwtom, 
S.  W.  JoHBSOK,  O.  i.  Brush,  and  A.  K.  Vbrrill,  of 
Yale ;  and  O.  F.  Barkkr,  of  the  Unirersity  of  Penn- 
jylrania,  Philadeluhla. 

Two  voinmea  of  480  pages  each,  pnbllshed  annually. 

This  jonmal  ended  its  Jlrtt  series  of  fifty  volumes  as 
1  quarterly  in  1845,  and  iu  neond  series  of  SO  volnmcs 
as  a  two-monthly  in  1810.  The  monthly  series  com¬ 
menced  in  1871. 

Sabecription  price,  $8.  prepaid  postage;  BO  cents  a 
unmber.  A  few  complete  eeta  on  sale  of  the  first  and 
Mcond  seriee.  Address 

JAMES  D.  Jb  E,  8.  DANAt  ^ 

New  Havexx,  Conn. 


J.&R.L&MB,  59  CarmieSl.K  Y 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


i  BTEELDTO  BILYEE  COMlfUNION  SETS,  ETC. 

BANNER*  IN  SILK  ANO  COLD.  BB  EACH. 

Bend  for  Ciroular. 


HBSTABUSHXD  U40. 

IMPBOTED  FIELD,  RABIKE,.  OPERA 
AND  TOCBIim  OLANREK. 
Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses.  Artificial  Bnmaa 
H.  WALDOTBIN,  OptlciaF,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalogues  mailed  by  encloeing  stamp- 
Highest  awrards  from  all  the  Wond’s  KzhlMUons. 


IiTTAisXD  Bscisxiriira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Circa  lar  to 
COAIK  CO..  NEW  UATBfTCTr 


BARNES'  PATENT  FOOT 

POWER  MACHINERY, 

CTKCULAR  SAWS,  SCROLL 
SAWS.  LATHES,  FORMERS. 
MORTISBRS.  TENONERS,  Etc. 

COMPLETE  oumrs  tm  M^cAmIc*  w.4 
AMUan. 

MACBIBBS  OK  TRIAL  DESIUD. 

SwT  wlb«t«  yoB  rmd  this  m»4  mm4 

DMCftpilvB  CBtwItgwB  mU  Priw»«U«4. 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNES,  Rockford, 


Eclectic  Mogazim  Advertieer. 
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Fi&o  Steel  SagraTings, 

for  the  Portfolio,  Sorap  Book,  Framini/, 
or  for  Centre  Tmkle. 

ovM  urr  ncLusn 

Historiuis,  Posts,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 
Eto.,'Ktc.,  Xtc., 

Comprising  300  different  rablecU,  and  embracing 
portraits  of  neariy  every  diatingnisbed  man  of  the  past 
and  present  century 

'ne  engravings  are  printed  on  heavy  qnarto  sired 
paper.  10  x  18  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid.  We  fnmish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios, 
holcing  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price  SO  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  iO  eente  each,  or  $7. SO  per 
lOO. 

On  rvMipf  $1.S0,  w  ttill  tend  by  mail,  prepaid, 
any  fifteen  eni/ratingt  on  our  litl,  with  portfolio. 

Catmloguet  tent  to  any  addretm.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Catalt^e. 

We  also  issue  Catalogue  of 

Fine  Imported  EngraTings, 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOUOS, 

This  catalogue  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  from  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stipple,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
mandn  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  over 
700  DlOrrent  Snblerta.  They  are  of  all  sixes, 
from  18  X 15  to  86  X  40.  ana  can  be  sent  ny  mall  or  express. 
Prices  from  $t  to  RIO,  according  to  sue. 

Cotaloifnea  tent  to  any  addreet.  Send  postage 
■tamp  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publlther,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 


ITH  RELIEF  ANO  CI  RE  AH  HI  RE  AH 
RAY  FOLLOWH  DAY, 

Those  who  are  aflilctol  with  this  terrible  ailment 
should  hear  In  mln<l  that  they  can  lie  cured  and  made 
sound  only  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Shernun ‘a  treatment,  which  la 
both  simple  an<l  sure.  The  Diador,  by  reason  of  hla 
great  sueceM  In  this  specialty  for  more  than  thirty 
yearn,  hna  Justly  become  famous  an  the  only  m-lentlnt 
who  really  effectn  ponltire  and  permanent  cures  In  all 
cases  without  regard  to  age  or  condition.  Out  of 
thounandn  of  letters  from  those  who  have  avalleil 
themselves  of  his  treatment  he  submits  the  following : 

W.  A.  Horgiva,  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York, 
writes  an  imiulrer  as  follows  : 

W.R.  Kimbau,  Esq.-Dear8ir:Toarletterrecelvedand 
contents  notcl.  I  was  fully  cured  of  rupture  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Sherman  about  ten  years  ago ;  have  lieen  a  sound  man 
ever  since.  Yon  mav  rest  assured  there  Is  no  humbug 
about  the  Doctor ;  that  I  can  vouch  for  myi-elf.  If  yon 
are  raptured  I  would  advise  you  toplaceyournelf  under 
histreatment,  as  I  know  you  will  never  h.ire  cause  to 
nwretlt.  Resuo-tfullV  yours,  W.  A.  Hoituiis. 
Ninth  National  Bank,  NVw  YoA.  March  8,  IKTA 
Da.  SHEauAXcan  he  consulted  at  hlsprincl|ialofflc<' 
Zll  BriHutway,  New  York,  on  Saturdays,  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  of  each  week,  and  at  hla  hranck  office,  48  Milk 
St.,  Dwton,  on  Wednesilays,  Thurs<lays  and  Fridays. 
His  book,  illustrated  with  had  cases,  tietnre  and  after 
cure.  Is  mailed  to  those  who  send  10  cents. 


VissrS  Wu,r,> 
JitwASwU.  ^ 


M >w  Omdasa  £. J.  k'noWlTON.  AnnAriw.’ilich. I 


OKATES 

w^snsuEpStj 


AND  NOVELTIES. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

R.  SULPHUR,  laa  Massan  Ht.,'71.  Y. 
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Perfumed  Cards,  Qold'Motto,t8nowflake,[Lace,  Lily, 
etc.,  with  naiiM;,|10c.  |PoeTMASTXB,|Higgannffl,  Ct. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  COs,^. 

so  A  88  Franklin  Btreet4B«aton, 

qfer  a  very  large  aetortment  of  entirely  new  booke,  erne- 
dally  in  the  line*  of  briUianily  bound  and  illuHraded 
rolumee  and  libraries,  boxes  and  sets  for  very  little  folks, 
and  large  pietorieU  guartaefor  the  older  chUdren. 

Books  for  yery  Little  Folka 

Art  In  the  N niwery.  Slate  drawings  and  amnsing 
pictnres  for  little  folks.  Illuminated  board  covers,  50 
cents.  Pun  for  all  the  family. 

Baby’s  Object-Lesson  Book.  By  Ella  Far- 
SAN.  4to,  tTcxible  cloth  covers,  85  cents.  All  moth¬ 
ers  should  buy  this  book,  if  no  other. 

Babyland  for  1879.  Chromo  board  covers.  4to, 
75  cents;  extra  cloth,  4to,  $1.  This  volnme  is  full  of 
bright  new  features. 

Books  for  thelOlder  Ohildren. 

Child  Lore.  With  numerous  choice  enmvings  and 
colored  illnstrations.  Elegant  cloth  binding,  4to,  $3. 

“Tbe  most  dainty  and  delightful  childrens  book  of 
the  season.” 

A  large  and  handsome  volnme,  carefully  edited  by 
Mr*.  Clara  Dott  Batch. 

‘  Children’s  Fanny  Book.  4to,  chromo  board 
covers,  50  rents.  It  has  unique  illustrations  by  L. 
Hopkins.  “Ho/..”  and  Palmer  Cox,  entirely  original. 
Wonderfiillv  bright  and  amnsing. 

True  Ntoriea  about  Feta.  Illustrated.  Boards, 
16mo.  60  rents;  cloth.  I6mo,  $1.  These  stories  are  all 

I  true,  and  very  delightful. 

I  Once  upon  a  Time.  By  E.  E.  Brown.  Story 
plays,  with  very  choice  pictures.  4to,  board  cover,  75 
cents;  extra  muslin  binding,  with  elef»nt  gold  and 

i  silver  ornament.  $1.85.  The  delight  of  the  play-room. 

Bright  New  Books  for  Boys. 

Don  Quixote,  Jr.  By  John  Browmjohn.  Being 
the  Further  Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkln  Paul. 
4U>,  illustrated,  chromo  board  cover,  50  cents. 

Royal  Lowrle’a  Last  Year  at  St.  Olawe’s. 

By  .Mauni's  Mekriwcatheb.  16mo,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
Fo'rbea-Ooolau  AATklriThei.  By  the  author  of 
“  Detmold.”  With  other  stories  by  favorite  authors. 
16mo.  cloth,  illustrated,  75  cents.  One  of  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op's  best  stories. 

I  Bright  New  Books  for  Girls. 

i  Break  raat  fbr  Two.  A  delightfnl  and  instructive 
story.  By  Joanna  U.  Matthews.  16mo.  $1.86. 
Chrletmaa  Pie.  By  Ella  M.  Baksk.  Illustrated 
with  six  drawings  by  Miss  Latuburt.  Large  lOmo, 
extra  cloth  binding,  $1.50.  A  most  delightful  Christ¬ 
mas  gift-lsMik  for  grown-up  girls. 

'  .Bore  Ways  Than  One.  By  Alice  Perrt,  an- 

I  thor  of  "Esther  Peniiefather.”  16mo,  404  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated.  $1  ..50.  A  story  of  singular  beauty  and  power. 
Ruth  Erskine’a  Croesea.  By  Panst.  18mo, 
illustrated.  $1.50.  A  sequel  to  “The  Chautauqua 
(iirls  at  Home.” 

The  Dogberry  Bnneh.  Bv  Mart  Hartwell 
Catherwood.  pictures  by  Mary  A.  Lathbckt. 
16rau,  $1..50. 

Beantiihl  Gift-Books  for  1880. 

Poets’  Homes,  Yol.  II.  Including  very  full  bi¬ 
ographies  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant.  R.  W,  Emerson.  Or. 
Holmes,  Col.  Paul  H.  Hayne,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
etc.,  etc.  Fully  illustrated.  16mo.  cloth,  gilt,  $8. 
Onr  American  Artists.  First  series.  By  8.  O. 
W.  Bbna AXiN.  Biographies  of  living  American  artists, 
with  or^nal  drawings,  studio  sket^es  and  portraits. 
Especially  for  voung  tieopli-.  4to.  elemnt  cloth.  $8. 
Chriatmaa  Rnowilakes.  ChoiM  pictures  and 
original  iKiems  by  favorite  American  authors  and  ar¬ 
tists.  A  Ww  and  very  elegant  4to,  fully  illustrated, 
itf.  A  very  beautiful  book  of  very  beautiful  poems. 
Amertea.  Onr  National  Hymn.  By  Rev.  8.  F. 
8XITH.  D.I).  With  exquisite  illustrations,  and  an  il- 
lustraW  sketch  of  the  author.  4to.  gilt,  $3.  A  book 
fr>r  every  American. 

Any  book  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  tf  price. 
lUastrated  catalogues  qf  over  800  coi'unee  sent  free. 
Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

Ptblishers  and  Booksellers, 

32  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

\ 

or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Publiaher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volnmea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in  ~ 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

li  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  VINOS, 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  ^3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
rears  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street f  New  York. 
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FRICE  IlEt>UCEI>. 


A  DICTIONAKV  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 

Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Calf^  gilt  back,  $50. 


REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 


Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50;  Library  Sheep,  $25;  Half  Calf,  $45. 


The  publwhcn  have  now  ready  (he  above  new  and  complete  iuuet  of  “  Chambera’a  Encyclopedia,”  which  they 
offer  at  m  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  ”  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  ”  is  blight  within  the  meatu 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL.  READER.— ”  Upon  its  literary  merits,”  says  a  well-known  critic,  *‘ its  completeness 
and  acraracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  there  can  be  only  one  opuion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  tts  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  ana  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antii^uiti^  biography  and  b^les-letties,  are  all  dtscussed  here, 
not  in  Irog  treatises,  out  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  lu  fulness  upon  American  sulriects  ou^t  to  recommend 
it  enpectally  in  this  country  ;  and  iu  low  price  makes  it  one  of  (he  cheapest  and  moat  accessible  works  ever  publisbad. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Say*  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  ‘‘Chambers’*  Encyclopadia 
should  6nd  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  siudi  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentally  much  enriched." 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  being  the  whole  work  within  the  compam 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  iu  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  it  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  iu  adaptation,  at  a  "Dictionary  of  Uni- 
txrtai  Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupiA  Says  one  of  our  eminent  edi^ators,  **  I  luve  no  hesitatioa 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  litcratuie,  science,  and  general 
knowln^n,  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publithen  with  a  liberal  patronage." 

Ab0V€  ai.s  te  sent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  trice, 

AtiKNTS  IVANTKD. 

K.  Tt.  PI-ILTOIV, 

5kw  Tout  AsurcT, 

SS  Bond  •>*•  Ifgnv  Vovko 


Address 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQUAVINGS  FOE  HOUE  DECOEATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
115,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Pine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

ON  BECEIPT  OF  ft  ANT  THKtE  WILL  BE  SENT.  ' 


■ttwsct.  saAwx  OR  rADnvD  bt 

Chooorua  Peak,  White  Mcuntains,  J.  W.  CxsiLnan,  N. . 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York,  .  .  .  J.  F.  Kexbbtt. 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondsekt,  .  .  J.  D.  Sxillib. 

Sugar>Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota,  W.  Moxberoer. 

Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  B.  Hihbhei.wooi>. 

Dismal  Swamp,  North>Carolina,  .  .  R.  Gigxoux. 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City,  .  B.  Colxak. 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York,  .  Ueoroe  Inrebs. 

Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  .  .  W.  Moicberoer. 

Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  .  .  M.  F.  H.  De  Uaxs. 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  William  Hart. 

Wabash  River,  nesr  Vinoennes,  Indiana,  .  W.  Momberoer. 

On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass.  J.  M.  Hart. 

Lake  George,  New-York,  ....  W.  Momberger. 

On  the  Prairie,  ......  W’illiam  H.  Beard. 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains,  .  W.  Momberoeil 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  R.  W.  Hcrbard. 

Niagara  Falls, . W.  Momberger. 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.  ^  Oborgb  H.  Smilt.ir. 

Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa,  .  W.  Momberger 
On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  .  George  L.  Brown. 

Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  W.  Momberger 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co..  New-York,  .  W.  Whittredor 
Yoeemite  Valley,  California . Thomas  Hill. 

Address.  £.  &.  FELTON,  Pablisher, 

eJS  Boud  Stireet.  NcwYorlx. 


naRATBO  BT 

R.  Hinshelwooil 
R.  Hinshelwooo. 

J.  D.  Smilue. 

V.  Balch. 

K.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  Duthir 

H.  S.  Beckwith. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 


T.  Balch. 

R.  Hinshelwooo. 
R.  Dcdensihg. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinsbelwood. 
R.  Hinshelwooo. 
J.  Ives  Peasr 
W.  Wellstood. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillib. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 

S.  A.  SCHOFF. 

R.  Hinsbelwood. 
C.  Rost. 

B.  Hinsbelwood. 
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IJOYTOINVALIDS 


To  tboae  tired  of  taking  medicine  we  desire  to  si^ 
that  a  system  of  remedial  mechanical  movements  has 
been  discovered  that  generates  and  transmits  to  the 
system  electricity— mechanical  force— which  is  there 
transformed  into  vital  energy  and  physical  power  oi 
strenj^.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  ^tient  is 
rapidly  built  up,  the  system  receiving  positive  supplies 
of  strength  from  inexhaustable  sourcea  No  other 
method  of  treatment  known  to  medical  science  can  ae> 
complish  this  result,  as  they  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
physical  power  or  strength  generated  within  the  system, 
which  medicines  may  promote  but  cannot  increase  ex* 
cept  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

This  system  of  treatment  has  proven  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  in  curing  Retroversion,  Anteversion,  and  Fall¬ 
ing  of  the  Uterus,  or  “  Female  Weakness,”  also  in  curing 
Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  Swellings,  Tumors,  Stiff  Limbs, 
Nervous  Debility,  Keeplessness,  and  most  Chronic 
Diseases. 

All  cases  of  Constipation  are  promptly  relieved  bv  a 
very  few  applications,  and  the  result  is  permanent.  HO 
patient  who  can  sit  up  ten  minutes  at  a  time  is  too  weak 
to  have  this  treatment  applied.  The  applications  are 
always  entirely  unoblectionable,  being  always  made 
through  the  clothing.  Lady  patients  should  bring  with 
them  a  loose  "wrapper,”  or  "morning-gown.”  tend 
stamp  for  pamphlet  entitled  "Motion  as  a  Remedial 
Agent.”  Addr^  Woki.o*b  Disfxnsabt  Mboicai. 
AseociATioM,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

SaWFLaS  or  BXTSNSIVE  APPARATtn  USED  AT  TRS  INVALID'S  HOKE. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 

1  r  f  ^  I  nr  tender  and  delicate  odor  of 

V  1  w  M IL  1  freshly  gathered  violets  is  exhaled 
_  ^  w  -  —  p—  by  this  delicious  toilet  water.  The 
X  (I  I  I  p"  X  tenacity  with  which  the  refresh¬ 
ing  aroma  clings  to  woven  fabrics, 

\A/‘  A  X  F  D  skin,  is  very 

W  M.  1  ILIla  remarkable. 


THIJtTT  Tr.AJtH  AGO  TBX 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  terre  intro- 
sfuced,  brtnff  prrpami  hy  romhlnina  fts 
m  convenient  form  tercral  medicinal 
tubBtancea  held  f »  general  e  a  teem 
among  phyaieiana  in  the  treatment 
of  Bronchial  Affections  and  Coughs. 

The  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  con¬ 
tain  ingredients  acting  directly  on  the 
organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  in  all  disorders  of 
the  Throat  and  Larynx,  restoring 
a  healthy  tone  tchen  relaxed,  either 
from  cold  or  over-exertion  of  the  voice, 
and  produce  a  clear  and  distinct 
enunciation.  To  PVRLIC  SPEAK¬ 
ERS  and  SINGERS  they  icill  be 
found  invaluable. 


1850 


Bronchial 


A  COTGH,  COLD,  or  SORE 
THROAT  requires  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  A  continuance  for  any  length 
of  time  causes  irritation  of  the  Lungs, 
or  some  chronic  Throat  Affection. 
Neglect  oftentimes  results  in  some 
incurable  Lung  disease.  THE 
TROCHES  are  not  new  and  untried, 
but,  having  been  tested  by  wide  and 
constant  use  for  nearly  an  entire  gen¬ 
eration,  they  have  attained  well-mer¬ 
ited  rank  among  the  few  staple  rem¬ 
edies  of  the  age.  BROWN'S  BRON¬ 
CHIAL  TROCHES  have  proved  their 
efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years,  and 
will  almost  invariably  give  immedi¬ 
ate  relief. 


enunciation.  To  PVRLIC  SPEAK-  4  A  O  invarm 

ERS  and  SINGERS  they  will  be  |  K  M  I  ■  ate  relief, 
found  invaluable. 

Imitations  are  offered  for  sale,  many  of  which  are  yW  ^  ff 
it^furious.  THE  GENVISE  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  /  / 

ARE  SOLD  ONLT  IN  BOXES,  with  facsimile  of  the  /e 

proprietors  on  the  wrapper.  ^  ^ 

PRICES,  2S  CENTS,  BO  CENTS,  AND  $1  PER  BOX. 
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FRAM2  LISZT 


«  AWARDED 

\\HighestHonors 

AT  IVIAY 

^Worlds  Exhibition  i 


UrcmowtSt.,  BOSTON, 


^TH■ST.  NEW  YORK ;  go  two  Mt  Wab*$n  Ave^  CHICAGgl 


TH£  B£ST  GIFT 

F*r  all  liaira. 

HOLIDAYS,  WEDDIN6,  BIRTHDAY, 

ARNIVERtAlY,  or  any  other  day;  for 
PAtTBI,  TUCHER,  PARENT,  CHILD,  FRIEND. 


CVHXD  PROMfTLr  ASIt 
PtSKMANKSTLY.  I  Renin  a 
bottle  of  my  celebrated  remear, 
with  a  valnable  treatiae  on  thiR 
dlRea»e,  free  to  all  Rnfferera  who 
•end  me  their  P.  O.  and  Bzpreea 
addrevR.  Dm.  H.  G.  KlXyr, 

1H8  Pearl  Street,  New  Ton4 


E'ery  reader  of  the  K<-L*<Tit'  will  confer  a  faror  by 
carefully  lookinvr  orer  the  followrinK  cinb  liet. 

TIIK  (.'Ll'B  AGENT'S  TIMRs,  nmnei*.  n-ady  Dec. 
1,  will  be  Rent  free  to  all  auplicanta.  It  will  contain  fnll 
dini'tionR  and  club  lint  of  (WO  leading  periodicala.  To 
lie  entitled  to  paper*  at  eecond-column  rate*,  yon  mnet 
•end,  or  attree  to  Rend,  $10  or  more  during  one  year.  If 
yon  wieh  to  try  our  Agency,  we  will  take  one  or  more 
•nbecrimioiu  for  any  paper  at  •econd-column  price,  pro¬ 
vided,  if  are  give  aatfalaction,  yon  will  Rend  u*  $10  worth 
nr  more  of  orderR  within  one  year.  All  paper*  are  aent 
direct  from  the  publlaher*  to  the  eubacriber,  oar  hnai- 
nee*  being  to  take  and  forward  RubacriptinnR  a*  Rom  aa 
received.  Poetage  Rtamp*  accepted,  if  more  convenient 
to  the  Render. 

Firat  column  give*  pnbliRher*'  price;  Recond  colnmn, 
our  price  to  agent*  for  the  paper  oppn*ite,  for  one  year, 
from  any  date  wiRhed. 

r*uhWn’  ow  a*a 

r»w.  Prt«*. 

ChriRtlan  Union . $S  00  $S  90 

Harper'*  Weekly  or  Bazaar .  4  00  8  SS 

HomeJoumal .  g  00  1  75 

Any  of  Leelie'e  $4.00  periodical* .  4  00  8  10 

Litteir*  Living  Age .  N  00  7  85 

New  Tork  Ledm .  8  00  8  85 

“  World  or  Herald  or  Sun...  100  S6 

“  Tribune .  2  00  1  00 

Time* .  1  00  80 

••  Witne** .  190  180 

Rural  New  Yorker .  2  00  1  75 

Scientitir  American .  820  875 

Atlantic  Monthly .  400  880 

Appleton*’  Jonmal .  800  885 

Artliur'*  Home  Magazine .  2  00  1  85 

Ballon's  Monthly .  190  185 

Demoreet'R  Monthly .  8  00  2  00 

Doneetic  Monthly .  I  iiO  1  10 

Oodey'*  Lady's  Bo^ .  8  00  1  00 

Hamer'*  Monthly .  4  00  8  10 

LeRne*s  Lady's  Magazine .  8  90  8  00 

Popular  Scirace  Monthly .  600  485 

Peterson's  Magazine .  . ...  2  00  1  90 

Scribner's  Monthly .  4  00  8  85 

St.  Nicholas  .  8  00  8  90 

Undoubted  references  are  given  in  our  Club  Aoiut’s 
Tubs.  Send  for  it.  Address 

NNOORK'S  CLUB  AGENCY, 

'*  Bmocmpomr,  Moitnom  Co.,  N.  T. 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED 

NEW  EDITION. 


Now  sddsd,  s  SUPPLEMElfT  of  over 

4600  new  words  and  Meaninfs. 

A  LAO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

Biosraphioal  Diotioxiary 
of  orer  9700  NAMES. 

A  MA'nOMAL.  STANDARD. 

WEBSTER'S  is  the  Dictionary  used  in  the 
Oovsmmsnt  Printing  Office.  J an.  1879. 

VS  very  Stats  pordiase  of  Dietionarigs  for  Schools 
has  been  af  Wsbstsr. 

^VcK- tain  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  SUtes 
43  are  mainly  bsasd  on  Webster. 

^  WthUtr't  is  20  times  as  great  aa  tbs  sals 
P  pI  other  aeriss  of  Dictionaries. 


have  been 

^  _ _ _ _ _ .  8. 

t*  i  n  •  3.000,  three  times 

^Ci  as  many  as  any  other  Dicuonarr. 

lessisiiwdtd  by  SUU  Supt's  of  schoote  in  35 

Btataa,  and  by  50  (^*8*  ^twidents. 

PaUWmdhy  A  AC.  MEttlAM,  Spaingflsld.  Msss. 


THE  FLETCHER  INK  EXTRACTS. 

(XmeaUrttUd,  tolvUe  prtpartUkm*,  making  Rose 
Samrtat  {Uu  Jbtttt  nd  knoam),  BrtlUmnt  Orrmn, 
BIu€,  Uiatef.  and  Blmek  Writing  Ink*  qf  the  best 
gnalUg,  by  addition  ef  water  only.  Used  for  loot  fowr 
ymrt  by  9SOO  Itamng  Banks,  Insurance,  astd  R.  H. 
Qglees,  and  10,000  MereantUe  Houses.  Price— Bose, 
acaarlet,  and  Oruen,  BO  ets.  each ;  Blue,  VioUt,  and 
Black,  SB  ots.,  to  make  one  pisU.  Half  packet*,  each 
eetor,  OB  ets.  Cireulare.  showing  colors,  sent  on  appli- 
caikm.  Book  giving  full  instruction  to  make  the  new 
Camwinm  TWtlat*  sent  free  with  rack  order.  Agents 
wanted.  Oood  term*  gicen.  AT.  i*.  VLXTCHJBR 
B  CO.,  O.  Boss  4BO,  Hartford,  Conn, 
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SCLECTIC  RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  GUIDE. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

FAST  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

jVoi*tli  micl 

THE  GREAT  FLORIDA  ROUTE. 

CONNECTIONS  SURE. 

A  Pallman  Palace  Sleeping  Car,  semi-weekly,  between  Bodton  and  Savannah  by  this 
Line. 

Baggage  checked  through.  Oood  eating-housen  along  the  entire  lAne. 
Tiekete  for  eale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  Offices,  North,  South,  and  East. 

J.  F.  DIVINE,  Gen.  Supt.  A.  POPE,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 

WILMINOTON,  N.  C. 
eOTJ'ra  O-AROLIIT-A.. 

CHERAW  HOTEL,  DARLINGTON  HOTEL, 

D.  O.  GtA-BKERlS.  Froprteter.  I.CB.S.  O.  E.  K'V^itfES.  ProprlatrMs. 

CHERAW.  DARLINGTON. 

_  _  _ _ ..  I _ 

SCHRODER’S,  HRS.  SOMPAYRAC’S,  MRS.  WELL’S, 

FLORENCL  SOOHY  HILL  MARION. 

liTOiaTII  CjAROLITSTA.. 

PURCELL  HOUSE, 

HOWSLiX..  OOBB,  Freprlator. 

WILMINGTON. 

BOOKS. 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica¬ 
tions  I  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic. 


K 


iri 


i  Eclectic  Maganne  Advertiaer. 


PuTE  Imported  Engraviitgs. 


FOR  FRAMING 


SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 


This  MW  caUlogtie  of  imported  enitniriii^  comprise*  a  laive  and  raried  liat  of  elegant  and  popular  worka, 
.tarn  the  best  American  and  European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stipple,  printed  on  fine  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  tor  framing  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  sabject  la  repiesmited  in  our  Catalogue- 
Portraits,  Landscapes,  Animals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  Historical  Pictures,  from  such  well-known  artists  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

*  Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

These  eiigraiings  are  numbered  in  catalogue,  and  in  ordering,  the  figures  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
siaes,  ftom  n  x  15  to  96  k  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  a^  without 
inju^.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Price,  from  $1  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 

A  discount  made  on  laige  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTO^r,  PublUher, 

25  Bimd  Street f  New-York, 


BOOKS. 


Wb  can  famidt,  nither  by  mail  or  exoreaa,  prepaid,  on  reeelpt  of  lowest  fabUahere'  prion, 

MIT  BOOK  PUBUSHED  III  THIS  COUNTRT  OR  IBROAD. 

Orders  for  American  or  Foreign  Booka  of  erery  deocription  will  be  promptly  and  carefally 
STIed  at  the  lov/ut  puMuAert’  ratea,  and  any  works  not  published  in  this  country  will  be  ^ 

.  ported  from  abroad. 

Any  information  as  to  the  price  of  books,  sty  lea  of  binding,  number  of  rolumen  in  aeta,ttdL, 
will  be  promptly  gitren  to  onr  correepondents. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  procuring  old  and  rare  books,  and  thoee  which  are  out  of  prinl 
Ontaloguea  of  the  leading  publishers  famished  to  our  customers  on  application. 

OXC.r>£lRS  FOR  ROOKS 

OK 

WHOX..K:  1.JCRRA.RIRS 

will  mcolTe  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  delay.  We  also  famish  all  American 
a:id  Foreign  Magasinea  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  new  books  can  be  sent  immediately  on  pablication. 

AU  ordert  thouUL  ha  aeeompaniad  hf  tka  money,  or  ikay  ean  ba  aant  by  Eapreu,  C.  0.  D. 

Cash  mmittances  ahoold  ba  made  either  by  drafts  on  Naw-Tork,  or  by  PostOfflce  monayr 
oadaia.  Addzam, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

::5  Bond  Street,  New-lTorkL'' 


